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Ir gives us considerable pleasure to meet with a sensible discussion 
on so important a topic as the nature and origin of enthusiasm. 
There are certain qualities in man, and certain principles in the 
constitution of the world, which it is always important to have in 
sight, and by tracing which to their first springs, we add greater 
security to our reasonings on all other moral subjects Of these, 
enthusiasm is one, and he who correctly describes its different 
characteristics, and teaches us how to distinguish it from principles 
which are similar in their influence but different in their origin, 
deserves well of the public, and makes a valuable addition to its 
stock of practical wisdom. 

Nothing is more difficult than rightly to estimate the value or 
the evil of qualities which belong only to particular characters, 
and are too eccentric to become the subject of any fixed rule of 
moral science. Unless avery nice analyzation be pursued, what 
is extraordinary will be confounded with what is licentious—what 
passes beyond the commonly recognised bounds of science with 
a violating of truth—the unreceived discovery with the old and 
disproved dogma, and originality of thought and intenseness of 
faling, with the vague, feverish dreaming of disease. The mis- 
take is equally easy whether we incline to praise or censure, there 
being full as many instances of wrong being mistaken for right, 
as of right losing its just honour. Thus to the generality of 
oti no difference is apparent between principles of action, 

owever different, if they produce a similar external result, and 
men of the most opposite characters are classed together whenever 
any accidental impulse leads them into like situations. No word, 


therefore, has a less definite meaning than enthusiasm. It is made 
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use of to describe as well the permanent passions of the heart, as 
the most sudden movements of the mind. It is employed to 
express admiration of what is generous, and contempt for what 
is extravagant, and as _—s conveys an idea of the weakest 
superstition as of the most religious devotion to all the duties 
which become the Christian or the patriot. 

There are two ways, consequently, in which we may regard enthu- 
siasm, and by considering it distinctly under these separate heads, 
be better able to decide on its good or bad qualities. The word, 
as we have seen, is frequently made by common consent to signify 
nothing more than an extraordinary ardour in the pursuit of some 
particular object or purpose. In this sense enthusiasm is the 
movement of a mind too excited for the usual circumstances of 
life, but its best guide and most powerful supporter in situations 
which require great energy. There is no instance, it is probable, 
of any man’s becoming distinguished in either one pursuit or the 
other, without having been long under the influence of this mys- 
terious power. It is the weight, the pressure of which puts the 
pendulum of our being in motion, or the spirit even, under the 
influence of which all our faculties, passions and desires, concentre 
themselves and work with greater strength. 

The characters of men are as various as their fortunes, but there 
are certain unchangeable principles which belong to the whole 
race, and which fix the species within its proper boundaries. The 
world is constantly composed in the same manner of intermixed 
virtues and follies. Experience, by degrees, gives birth to phi- 
losophy. To the latter succeeds, after a short time, the ambition 
and pride of learning, and from these arise all the varieties of 
spiritual mechanism and false opinion. The condition of men is 
thus fixed within very narrow limits, and few of them escape the 
destiny of which their indolence and their recklessness are the 
parents. But it sometimes happens that an unusual chain of 
events puts into confusion the common routine of life. In cases 
of this kind, men of enterprising minds rise far above the level of 
their former rank, and they whose character is naturally bold and 
ardent, look immediately for the near accomplishment of their 
loftiest expectations. The iron chain of destiny seems ready to 
snap; man is made a new creature—free, independent of circum- 
stance, a fit king unto himself, and suddenly provided with a 
sovereign ar 00 for all the evils which belong to his nature. If 
this fit of enthusiasm arise only in minds which have less force 
than ardour, it will cease with the temporary excitement under 
which it became manifest ; but if it be the filling up of the measure 
of a strong heart with a new impulse, the quickening of natural 
energy into supernatural activity, it will diffuse and multiply 
itself. One enthusiast will have a thousand enthusiastic followers. 
The recurrence of events into their old channel will not obliterate 
the traces of the agitation, and men will continue to marvel at the 
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wonders which were produced. Revolutions, the establishment of 
some of the most remarkable religious sects, and many of the im- 
portant changes which have taken place in human opinion, owe 
their origin to the action of this mighty power of impassioned 
intellect, remarkable in itself, but more wonderful when seen 
stamping its image and leaving its impulse on many generations 
of disciples and imitators, 

But besides this enthusiasm, which springs from public circum- 
stances, or has some relation to the world, being more conspicuous 
in its effects than in itself, there is another kind, and one which 
depends on the individual alone in whom it arises. This may be 
termed pure enthusiasm, an enthusiasm altogether intellectual, 
demanding neither ambition nor hope to preserve its fervour.— 
The enthusiasm, in fact, of a great mind, fixed continually on 
the splendid visions which it sees in its own interior world, or in 
the spiritual universe, and finding in their beauty something to 
rouse and agitate the noblest faculties of the soul. In this case, 
to think, is to be an enthusiast. 

Few persons of great intellectual endowments are free from 
enthusiasm, unless the strength of their minds be principally 
employed in the investigations of pure physical science. The 
mysterious beauty of the truth, which enlightens their hearts, 
makes them solitary, but loving and passionate, freeing them from 
worldliness and sensuality, and subjecting them to imagination, 
which has power to give form and substance to ideal truth, but 
not to bring it from its starry heights. Whatever is lovely in 
humanity, thence becomes but a symbol of something lovelier. No 
enjoyment of things real, can equal that which is vague and 
visionary,—Hope must unrobe herself of her earthly garments, 
and have the brightness of a spirit of eternity, before she is re- 
ceived into the heart. The good which is pursued must be 
unchangeable—the beauty that is hallowed in the affections, un- 
fading. The first element of such a soul’s happiness is its stillness, 
and feeling of unlimited existence—the only entrance to sufferin 
is made by the shaking of that confidence. Could the faculties of 
the mind be made always to act regularly under its excitements, 
the result of their operation would be the production of a pure and 
elevated philosophy, but the human intellect cannot long sustain 
itself at such heights, and genius, therefore, is generally led to its 

oal by the splendid fire of enthusiasm, rather than the clear and 
Eeavesity light of trath. 

Enthusiasm, as it exists in minds of a deep religious character, 
is frequently nothing more than a temporary mastery of the 
feelings, not only over reason but over faith, the latter being the 
highest species of confidence, and consequently producing the 
utmost repose and stedfastness of mind, while enthusiasm is 
always more or less united with a certain degree of feverish doubt, 
or, if not thus accompanied, it changes the proper objects of 
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belief into others of a different form and character, putting aside 
the revelations which the Deity has made of his attributes, for 
others of a more novel and human character. In religion, there- 
fore, enthusiasm is always a dangerous attendant. If it warms, 
it is not with the fire of love; if it strengthens, it at the same time 
exhausts; if it elevates, it carries the mind, not into the clear 
regions of thought, but leaves it amid the mists and vapours that 
are neither earth nor heaven. The devotion which is performed 
under its influence leaves none of the sunlight in the soul which 
belongs to its simpler exercise. Whenever it enters the temple 
truth becomes a zealot, or a persecutor, and the spiritual weapons 
with which she was contented to fight her battles, changed into 
human instruments of destruction. There is no independent 
abstract doctrine which enthusiasm does not connect with what 
is personal—no principle of morality which she cannot subject 
to individual feeling. She removes truth from its resting-place 
on the bosom of the Divinity, to set it on a pedestal of human 
passions. 

Enthusiasm, thus considered, is a dangerous enemy to the moral 
advancement both of individuals and of societies, and it is in this 
character that it appears when described with its usual accom- 
paniments of passion, prejudice, and blind zeal. But it is not 
always in this sense the word is understood in popular language, 
and it as often signifies the presence of a highly honourable feeling 
as that of a blind passion. So similar, indeed, are the first 
appearances of a genuine but deep devotion to ary cause, to that 
which is the effect of mere personal excitement, that they can 
be very rarely distinguished, and nothing is more natural, there- 
fore, than the employment of the same term in describing their 
influence. The man in whose soul the love of country is a per- 
manent affection, yielding to no change of circumstance, and 
undiminished through the longest periods of life, is not thought 
an enthusiast, but let an occasion occur in which, by some might 
effort, he can secure its freedom or prosperity, and the self-aban- 
donment, the concentration of all his thoughts and desires on one 
point, which will follow, will throw bim into the same state, as far 
as outward appearances are concerned, with the man who is roused 
for the first time in his life to perform some extraordinary feat, and 
who has no reason to give for his activity, but that he has a strong 
impulse to act. Both may be termed enthusiasts, but enthusiasm 
in the one instance, is passion springing out of reason ; in the other, 
it is passion despising reason. 

But this overmastering power, to whatever origin it be traced, 
deserves, also, to be considered under another light. It is not 
individuals only over whom it rules. Whole communities are 
occasionally subject to its sway, and the body politic then exhibits 
the same phenomena as the single subject of its influence. But 
the enthusiasm of a people is never generated without the opera- 
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tion of very strong causes, and never ceases till it have produced 
an important change, either in the circumstances or in the 
character of the nation. Every season of popular enthusiasm is, 
therefore, one in which the tendency of all the great instruments 
of social advancement may be best understood, but it can never be 
but of very short duration; and if it could be lengthened beyond a 
certain limit, it would bring about a revolution in the whole state, 
which would break all the connecting links of society. We may 
consequently conceive of circumstances under which it is of the 
utmost importance that a spirit of enthusiasm should be excited 
in a nation, but generally, it is a dangerous and destructive energy, 
serving sometimes to crush what is good; and at others, to give 
existence to some splendid but ruinous error. A difference, how- 
ever, is to be observed between the existence of enthusiasm in a 
people at any period, and a mere sudden excitement. The former, 
as we have said, is the production of circumstances, important to 
the situation and strongly affecting the character of the nation ; 
the latter may take place one hour and subside the next, arising 
from an event of no moment, and leaving no trace of its occurrence. 

The two great awakening causes of popular enthusiasm are 
religion, as to its outward forms and exhibition ; and the desire of 
particular rights, — more totheir country, than to the people 
themselves considered as individuals. It requires the existence of 
a very extraordinary state of things, to make religion the subject 
of a general and popular consideration. From one age to another 
it appears sufficient to men that they possess a belief which be- 
longed to their fathers—that they enjoy the light which led them 
through the wilderness of the world, and have the same assurances 
of a future existence as gave them support and comfort. If this 
religion be endangered by foreign attacks, it will create a sudden 
and universal enthusiasm in its defence. All the old associations 
with which its rites are connected, will make the altars which it 
has consecrated, dear as household hearths. It will be the bond of 
union between all who are worthy to live or die together, and the 
mention of its mysteries, will be like a song of triumph amidst the 
direst perils and sufferings. The evil is, that be the religion true 
or false, when once popular enthusiasm is awakened in its favour, 
it is upholden by passion only, which invariably makes, of what is 
not good, an active instrument of mischief, and of that which is 
good, a pretence to justify the evil. 

Should the feeling be produced by the establishment of a new 
religion, it will be supported by a different order of ideas, pro- 
ducing the same effect in arousing the passions, but leaving an 
Opposite impression on the mind. Veneration, fear and awe, are 
the elements of enthusiasm, when awakened in favour of an estab- 
lished faith; a resolution to be free, bordering on licentiousness, 


with the eager desire for new light, are its elements when origi- 
nating in a change. 
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The history of the world admits of being viewed in a great 
variety of ways, and in relation to an infinite number of important 
truths. The philosophical historian finds himself, at different 
periods, almost among a different race of beings, and treading a 
strange and unknown country. Men, while pursuing the —? 
course of life, urged on by no stronger passions than those whic 
are individual and selfish, and seemingly conscious of no higher 
interests than those which concern their own houses and families, 
are almost totally altered, not only in outward bearing, but in the 
internal constitution of their hearts and spirits, when roused into 
action by one deep, burning and universal enthusiasm. They 
were men, and they are become a people.—A change, which if 
closely observed, is as great as one produced by a specific altera- 
tion of nature, and which is never really effected, but in times 
when enthusiasm overpowers personal feelings and hopes. 

We might proceed much farther with our remarks, but the 
interesting work before us on the subject, claims a more than 
ordinary attention. It is the production of a mind habituated to 
reflection, and fully competent to trace the questions, which it 
has undertaken to elucidate, to the proper sources of information. 
The reflections which are made on the excesses of the imaginaticn, 
which are placed among the primary causes of enthusiasm, are 
well worthy of attention. 


‘The excesses of the imagination are of two kinds; the first is when, 
within its proper sphere, it gains so great a power that all other affections 
and motives belonging to human nature are overborne and excluded. It 
is thus that intellectual or professional pursuits seem sometimes to 
annihilate all sympathy with the common interests of life, and to render 
a man a mere phantom, except within the particular circle of his favourite 
objects. The second kind of excess is of much more evil tendency, and 
consists in a trespass of the imagination upon ground where it should have 
little or no influence, and where it can only prevent or disturb the operation 
of reason and right feeling. Thus, not seldom, it is seen that the so- 
brieties of good sense, and the counsels of experience, and the obvious 
motives of interest, and perhaps even the dictates of rectitude, are set at 
nought by an exorbitant imagination, which, overstepping its proper 
function, invests even the most common objects, either with preposterous 
charms, or with unreal deformities. Very few minds, perhaps, are 
altogether free from some such constitutional fictions, which, to a greater 
or less extent, intercept our view of things as they are. And from the 
same cause it is that we so greatly miscalculate the amount of happiness 
or of suffering that belongs to the lot of those around us; which happens, 
not so much because their actual circumstances are unknown, as because 
their habitual illusions are not perceived by us. And if that colouring 
medium through which every man contemplates his own condition were 
exposed to the eyes of others, the victims of calamity might sometimes be 
envied ; and the favourites of fortune would often become the objects of 
pity. Or if every one were in a moment to be disenchanted of whatever 
is. ideal in his permanent sensations, every one would think himself at 
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once’ much less happy, and much more so, than he had hitherto 
supposed. 

‘ The force and extravagance of the imagination is in some constitutions 
so great, that it admits of no correction from even the severest lessons of 
experience, much less from the advices of wisdom :—The enthusiast passes 
through life in a sort of happy somnambulency—smiling and dreaming as 
he goes, unconscious of whatever is real, and busy with whatever is 
fantastic :—now he treads with naked foot on thorns; now plunges 
through depths; now verges the precipice, and always preserves the same 
impassible serenity, and displays the same reckless hardihood. 

‘ But if the predominance of the imagination do not approach quite so 
near to the limits of insanity—if it admit of correction, then, the man 
checks and reverses which belong to the common course of human lite 
fray it away from present scenes, and either send it back in pensive recol- 
lections of past pleasures, or forwards in anticipation of a bright futurity. 
The former is of the two the safer kind of constitutional error: for as the 
objects upon which the imagination fixes its gaze remain always unchanged, 
they impart a sort of tranquillity to the mind, and even favour its converse 
with wisdom; but the latter being variable, and altogether under the 
command of the inventive faculty, bring with them perpetual agitations, 
and continually create new excitement. Besides; as these egregious hopes 
come in their turn to be dispelled by realities, the fond pensioner upon 
futurity lives in the vexations of one who believes himself always plun- 
dered ; for each day as it comes robs him of what he had called his own. 
Thus the real ills of life pierce the heart with a double edge. 

‘ The propensity of a disorded imagination to find, or to create, some 
region of fictitious happiness, leads not a few to betake themselves to the 
fields of intellectual enjoyment, where they may be exempt from the annoy- 
ances that infest the lower world. Hence it is that the walks of natural 
philosophy or abstract science, and of literature, and especially of poetry 
and the fine arts, are frequented by many who addict themselves to pursuits 
of this kind, not so much from the genuine impulse of native genius or 
taste, as from a yearning desire to discover some paradise of delights, where 
no croaking voice of disappointment is heard, and where adversity has no 
range or leave of entrance. These intruders upon the realms of philosophy 
—these refugees from the vexations of common life, as they are in quest 
merely of solace and diversion, do not often become effective labourers in 
the departments upon which they enter; their motive possesses not the 
vigour necessary for continued and productive toil. Or if a degree of 
ainbition happens to be conjoined with the feeble ardour of the mind, it 
renders them empirics in science, or schemers in mechanics; or they essay 
their ineptitude upon some gaudy or preposterous extravagance of verse 
or picture; or perhaps spend their days in loading folios, shelves, and 
glass-cases with curious lumber of whatever kind most completely unites 
the qualities of rarity and worthlessness. 

‘ Nature has furnished each of the active faculties with a sensibility to 
pleasure in its own exercise + this sensibility is the spring of spontaneous 
exertion; and if the intellectual constitution be robust, it serves to stimu- 
late labour, and yet itself observes a modest sobriety, leaving the forces 
of the mind to do their part without embarrassment. The pleasurable 
emotion is always subordinate and subservient, never predominant or im- 
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portunate. But in minds of a less healthy temperament, the emotion of 
pleasure and the consequent excitement is disproportionate to the strength 
of the faculties. The efficient power of the understanding is therefore 
overborne, and left in the rear; there is more of commotion than of 


action; more of movement than of progress; more of enterprise than of 
achievement.’—pp. 2—-6. 


Equally sensible are the reflections which immediately follow 
these. To apply the same term to a man of strong but ardent mind, 
as we should to one whose constitution is only distinguished by 
the latter quality, would be as unphilosophical as unjust. 
useful distinction is therefore made between the ardour which is 
excited by objects disproportioned to its degree, and that which 
follows as a natural and proper effect from a sufficient cause. 
Enthusiasm being ‘ not a term of measurement but of quality.’ 

In the chapter which follows the one we have been considering, 
we find some observations which it would be well if all classes of 
persons were to read attentively. The errors into which what is 
termed by our author popular oratory, has led many thousands of 
persons, are of the most mischievous kind, and deserve the severest 
treatment at the hands of every right-minded and sober man. 
The enthusiasm of the pulpit is not confined to any one division of 
the Christian church, nor is there, it is probable, a sect in the 
world of which many of its members have not suffered in a fearful 
manner, from the mistaken zeal of the teachers. But there is a 


species of enthusiasm distinct from that which belongs to a sect as 
a sect, or to a preacher as belonging to this or that church—an 
enthusiasm which is, in fact, more dangerous than that of a party 


can be, because it affects the mind in its ordinary state and habit 
of thinking, by changing the nature of the nourishment which it 
is seeking and expecting to receive in its plain and proper form. 
There are many doctrines of Christianity, which, though of the 
sublimest character in themselves, are of the utmost simplicity 
as addressed to us in our present state. We can understand their 
relation to us, and comprehend so much of their mystery as is 
sufficient for our consolation, and under this point of view they are 
set before us. But as it is well understood that there is a part 
hidden, imaginative minds, unimpressed with a due sense of their 
weakness, can find no better employment than to examine it ; and 
if they see themselves to be too weak for the task of discovery, 
they content themselves with becoming inventors, supplying from 
their own ready-made stock of mysteries, one of sufficient dimen- 
sions to make up the deficiency in revelation. The most tremendous 
and daring presumption, the most weak and silly dogmas; have by 
turns resulted from this conduct, and by an endeavour to make 
religion more powerful and impressive, it has been made human 
and material. We need not stop to point out to our readers in- 
stances of the errors to which we allude. Most of those which 
disgrace the Christian church, which have destroyed its unity and 
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given its enemies possession of the strongest holds from which to 
attack it, are its poe and serve to illustrate the truth of 
the principles on which our author has founded his observations. 


We give the following example of the manner in which he has 
put them :— 


‘If the taste of an audience be quickened and cultivated, nothing is 
more easy to the teacher, or more agreeable to the taught, than a transition 
from the sphere of spiritual feeling to the regions of poetic excitement. 
Intellect is put in movement by the change; conscience is lulled ;—the 
weight that may have rested on the heart is upborne, and a state of animal 
elasticity induced, which, so long as it continues, dispels the sadness of 
earthly cares. Let it be supposed that the subject of discourse is that 
one which, of all others, should be the most solemnly affecting to those 
who admit the truth of Christianity—the awful process of the last judg- 
ment. The speaker, we will believe, intends nothing but to inspire a 
salutary alarm; and with this view he essays his utmost command of 
language, while he describes the sudden waning of the morning sun, the 
blackening of the heavens, the decadence of stars, the growing thunders 
of coming wrath, the clang of the trumpet, whose notes break the slumbers 
of the dead; the crash of the pillars of earth, the bursting forth of the 
treasures of fire, and the solving of all things in the fervent heat. Then 
the bright appearance of the Judge, encircled by the splendours of the 
court of heaven ;—the convoked assemblage of witnesses from all worlds, 
filling the concave of the skies. Then the dense masses of the family of 
man, crowding the area of the great tribunal ;—the separation of the 
multitude ;—the irreversible sentence, the departure of the doomed, the 
triumphant ascent of the ransomed. 

‘Compared with themes like these, how poor were the subjects of 
ancient oratory! And such is their force, such the freshness of their 
power, that though a thousand rene papeees to the imagination, they 
may yet again, when skilfully managed, command breathless attention— 
while the sands of the preacher's hour are running out. Nor ought it to 
be affirmed that excitements of this kind can never produce salutary 
impressions : or that such impressions never accompany the hearer beyond 
the threshold of the church, or survive a day’s contact with secular 
interests : absolute assertions of this sort are unnecessary to our argu- 
ment. The question to be answered is, whether this species of movement 
be not of the nature of mere enthusiasm, and whether it does not rather 
exclude than promote religious feelings. 

‘In regard to the illustration we have adduced, there might be room 
for a previous inquiry ;—whether, on sound principles of interpretation, 
the language of Scripture ought to be understood as giving warrant to 
those material images of terrible sublimity with which it is usual to invest 
the proceedings of the future day of retribution. But let it be granted that 
the customary representations of popular oratory are not erroneous; and 
that when the preacher thus accumulates the cong machinery of terror, 
he is truly picturing that last scene of the history of man. Even then 
it were not difficult, by an effort of reasoning and of meditation, and b 
following out the emotions of our moral constitution, to realize the feelings 
which must fill the soul on that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
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be published ; and these feelings may be imagined, on probable grounds 
of anticipation, to be such as must render all exterior perceptions dim, 
and make even the most stupendous magnificence of the surrounding 
scene, to fade from the sight. It is nothing but the present torpor of the 
moral sentiments that allows to material ideas so much power to occupy 
and overwhelm the mind; but when the soul shall be quickened from its 
lethargy, then good and evil will take the seat of influence which has 
been usurped by unsubstantial images of greatness, beauty, or terror. 
What are the thunderings of a thousand storms, what the clangour of 
the trumpet, or the crash of earth, or the universal blaze; what the 
dazzling front of celestial array; or even the appalling apparatus of 
punishment, to the spirit that has become alive to the consciousness of 
its own moral condition, and is standing naked in the manifested presence 
of the High and Holy One? That time of judgment, which is to dispel 
all disguises, and to drag sin from its coverts into the full light of heaven, 
will assuredly find no moment of leisure for the discursive eye; one 
perception, one emotion will doubtless rule exclusive in the soul.'— 
pp. 51—~54. 


There is great good sense, and a religious as well as_philoso- 
phical spirit in these remarks ; but while we agree with the writer 
in his just reprehension of those exhibitions of oratory, which are 
more calculated to produce the effect of a scenic representation, 
than of serious and impressive reflection, it deserves observation, 
that the purely moral and spiritual nature of religion are not 


necessarily impugned by sensible relations being employed by its 
teachers, to render its truths more palpable to men of ordinary 
understanding. The founder himself employed them; his ad- 
dresses to his disciples, and his countrymen in general, were, as it 
is well known, frequently founded on some circumstance which 
might render his instructions present to the senses; and when 
speaking on the awful theme which our author has expressly men- 


tioned, he placed before the minds of his auditors an assemblage 
of the most fearful ohjects which the eye could behold. The 
angelic host, the throne of judgment, the awakened dead gathering 
together and trooping into the awful hall of audience from the 
four quarters of the world ; the great assessor of their innocence or 
guilt, proceeding to pass his final sentence, all this with the 
appalling picture of the universe flaming and crumbling into ashes 
and dark nothingness, is brought before us by the Saviour himself, 
whom if any one suspects of having been too material in his 
representations, we hardly know how to justify, except by 
alledging the words of his affectionate follower, ‘‘he knew what 
was in man.” The truth is, there is a proper medium to be ob- 
served in these things. Frightful errors have resulted from want 
of caution in endeavouring to make religion intelligible to the 
senses, but in avoiding these care must be taken not to be wise 
overmuch on the other side—to be wiser and more spiritual in fact 
than Christ himself. Though we agree, therefore, with the spirit 
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and intention of the following remarks, we see something in them 


which should be cautiously carried any farther. 


‘No extravagance or groundless refinement is contained in the sup- 
position that in the great day of inquiry and award, the moral shall so 
overwhelm the physical, that when, by regular process of evidence, ac- 
cording to the forms of that perfect court, conviction has been obtained 
of even some minor offence against the eternal laws of purity or justice— 
an offence which, if confessed on earth, would hardly have brought a 
blush upon the cheek, the heart will be penetrated with an anguish of 
shame that shall preclude the perception of surrounding wonders: on that 
day it will be sin, not a flaming world, that appals the soul. 

‘ If anticipations such as these approve themselves to reason, it follows 
that the humblest and the least adorned eloquence of a purely moral 
kind, of which the only topics are sin and holiness, guilt and pardon, 
takes incomparably a nearer and a safer road towards the attainment of the 
great object of Christian instruction, than the most overwhelming oratory 
that addresses itself chiefly to the imagination. Nay, it may be affirmed 
that such oratory, however artfully elaborated, and however well intended 
it may be, is nothing better than a curtain, finely wrought indeed with 
gorgeous colours, but serving to hide from men the substantial terrors of 
the day of retribution 

‘ Nothing then can be more glaringly inequitable than the manner in 
which the imputation of enthusiasm is frequently advanced. On the 
ground, either of common sense or of philosophical analysis, the epithet 
must be assigned to him who, in neglect or contempt of the substance of 
his argument, draws an idle and profitless excitement from its adjuncts. 
And on the same ground we must exculpate from such a charge the 
speaker who, however intense may be his fervour, is himself moved, and 
labours to move others by what is most solid and momentous in his sub- 
ject. Now to recur for a moment to the illustration already adduced. In 
the anticipations we may form of the day of judgment, there are com- 
bined two perfectly distinct classes of ideas ;—on the one side there are 
those images of physical grandeur and of dramatic effect which offer 
themselves to the imaginative orator as the proper materials of his art, and 
which, if skilfully managed, will not fail to produce the kind of excite- 
ment that is desired by both speaker and hearer. On the other side there 
are, in these anticipations, the forensic proceedings which form the very 
substance of the fearful scene ; and these proceedings, though of infinite 
moment to every human being, tend rather to quell than to excite the 
imagination, and therefore afford the preacher no means of producing 
effect, or even of keeping alive attention, unless the conscience of the 
hearer is alarmed, and his heart opened to the salutary impressions of 
fear, shame, and hope. In looking then at these themes, so distinct in 
their qualities, we ask—Is he the enthusiast who concerns himself with 
the substance, or he who amuses himself and his hearers with the shadow ? 
Yet is it common to hear an orator spoken of asa sound and sober divine, 
who, for maintaining his influence and popularity, depends exclusively, 
constantly, and avowedly upon his powers to affect the imagination and 
the passions by poetic or dramatic images, and who is perpetually la- 
vouring to invest the solemn doctrines of religion in a garb of attractive 
eloquence. Meanwhile a less accomplished speaker, who—perhaps with 
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more of vehemence than of elegance—insists simply upon the momentous 
part of his message, is branded as an enthusiast, merely because his 
fervour rises some degrees above that of others. Ineffable folly! to 
designate as enthusiastical the intensity of genuine emotions, and to 
approve as rational mere deliriums of the fancy, which intercept the 
influence of momentous truths upon the heart. Yet such is the wisdom 
of the world !—pp. 54—57. 


Notwithstanding, however, the excellent intention which these 
remarks indicate in the writer, to do all in his power in favour of 
pure, rational religion, he would be far from securing the primary 
object of instruction were he generally followed. The uneducated 
can with difficulty be made to understand the terrors of a judgment 
in which they shall have only their own feelings to dread—the 
better instructed, when the subject is thus proposed to them, 
easily elude its real impressiveness by the nicety of the moral 
speculation it involves—it being a long time before even the 
most elevated minds can conceive of pain, or happiness inde- 
pendent of external impression. It is, also, we believe, a hidden 
spirit of pride, which in reality inspires these notions of an 
entirely abstract suffering and amazement. The next step would 
lead to a doubt respecting any judgment at all, for if the suffering 
is to be all from within, it reduces the providence of the Deity to 
something very different to that which from his own words we have 
been accustomed to expect. 

There is no possible doubt that the terrors of the world’s 
destruction, and of the consummation of man’s destiny, have been 
made to fill the most frothy declamations, and not unfrequently 
to support the wildest visions ; but the manner in which some of 
the very best theologians have treated this subject, have shown 
that they did not think themselves authorised to spiritualize its 
fearful interest into a moral feeling of self-hatred, or that sensible 
images ought not to be employed in the description of an event, 
which the records from which they drew their knowledge of it, 
describe as passing before our eyes. We can hardly allow our- 
selves to believe that such men as Jeremy Taylor, and Massillon, 
were induced to treat the appalling subject as they did, from a 
vain desire of displaying their eloquence; and if we could be 
induced to think they were at any time guilty of such an impious 
vanity, what should we say to Barrow, the great, close-reasoning, 
judicious Barrow, one of whose most powerful sermons contains as 
sublime a representation of the subject as can be conceived. 

Another point on which minds of an enthusiastic character are 
always in danger of erring, is the particular consideration of what 
elements a future state of happiness will be composed. Nearly the 
same observations which we have made in respect to the popular 
manner of representing the final judgment of mankind, will apply 
to this subject. Weak and injudicious men are not unfrequentl 
found to speak of the future home of the just, as if they had been 
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favoured with a second apocalypse, and it is more from their evident 
folly than their want of boldness, that we discover their errors. 
There has, however, resulted, from the cautious spirit of divines 
of a different character, another and almost equally hurtful mistake. 
The paradise of Mahomet is altogether sensual—a garden of epicu- 
rean immortality—and the spirit either of Christianity, or of true 
philosophy, can conceive nothing in common with the Arabian 
impostor, as the furniture of its blissful palaces. But to avoid the 
grossness of sensualism, is different from becoming altogether 
vague and visionary in our reflections upon this theme. Accordin 
to the ideas and language of some persons, we should be pes 
to conceive of the highest possible degree of happiness to which we 
can attain, asa state of complete rest—as consisting in not one 
of the elements of good, except tranquillity, from which we now 
derive enjoyment—as a condition, in fact, in which we cannot 
conceive of pleasure, till we have first conceived the possibility of 
our being not merely renewed or changed from material to spi- 
ritual, but of our having become so different in all which composes 
our being, that nothing but the stock and stone of its identity 
remain. 

There are some admirable reflections on this subject in the work 
before us, and such as seem to modify those previously made on 
the popular mode of representing the day of judgment. The fol- 
lowing remarks are deserving of attention : 


‘ Perhaps a pious but needless jealousy, lest the honour due to Him 
“‘ who worketh all in all” should be in any degree compromised, has had 
influence in concealing from the eyes of Christians the importance attri- 
buted in the Scriptures to subordinate agency; and thus, by a natural 
consequence, has impoverished and enfeebled our ideas of the heavenly 
state. But assuredly it is only while encompassed by the dimness and 
errors of the present life that there can be any danger of attributing to 
the creature the glory due to the Creator, When once with open eye that 
“ excellent glory” has been contemplated, then shall it be understood 
that the divine wisdom is incomparably more honoured by the skilful and 
faithful performances, and by the cheerful toils of agents who have been 
fashioned and fitted for service, than it could be by the bare exertions of 
irresistible power: and then, when the absolute dependence of creatures 
is thoroughly felt—may the beautiful orders of the heavenly hierarchy— 
rising and still rising towards perfection, be seen and admired without 
hazard of forgetting Him who alone is absolutely perfect, and who is the 
only fountain and first cause of whatever is excellent. 

‘The Scriptures do indeed most explicitly declare, not only that virtue 
will be inamissible in heaven, but that its happiness will be unalloyed 
by fear, or pain, or waut. But the mental associations formed in the pre- 
sent state make it so difficult to disjoin the idea of suffering and of sorrow 
from that of labour, and of arduous and difficult achievement, that we 
are prone to exclude action as well as pain from our idea of the future 
blessedness. Yet assuredly these notions may be separated; and if it be 
pessible to imagine a perfect freedom from selfish solicitude—a perfec 
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acquiescence in the will, and a perfect confidence in the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God ; then also may we conceive of toils without sadness, 
of perplexities without perturbations, and of difficult, or perilous, service 
without despondencies or fear. The true felicity of beings furnished with 
moral sensibilities, must consist in the full play of the emotions of 
love, fixed on the centre of good; and this kind of happiness is un- 
questionably compatible with any external condition, not positively pain- 
ful: perhaps even another step might be taken; but the argument does 
not need it. Yet it should be remembered, that, in many signal and well- 
attested instances, the fervour of the religious affections has almost or 
entirely obliterated the consciousness of physical suffering, and has proved 
its power to vanquish every inferior emotion, and to fill the heart with 
heaven, even amid the utmost intensities of pain. Much more then may 
these affections, when freed from every shackle, when invigorated by an 
assured possession of endless life, and when heightened by the immediate 
vision of the supreme excellence, yield a fulness of joy, consistently with 
many vicissitudes of external position. 

‘ Considerations such as these, if at all borne out by evidence of Scrip- 
ture, may properly have place in connexion with the topic of this section ; 
for it is evident that the harassing perplexities which arise from the present 
dispensations of Providence might be greatly relieved by habitually enter- 
taining anticipations of the future state, somewhat less imbecile and 
luxurious than those commonly admitted by Christians.’—pp. 153-—156. 


The remaining chapters of the work are equally replete with 
interesting observations as those to which we have paid principal 
attention. That with which the volume concludes, and which is 
entitled ‘ Probable spread of Christianity,’ is written in an ad- 
mirable style of serious, and enlightened reasoning, deserving the 
consideration of every man professing to desire the happiness 
of his race, and the universal diffusion of truth. The following 
excellent reflections will amply vindicate the praise we have given 
the book in which they are found. 


‘ An intelligent faith in the divine origination of the Scriptures contains 
necessarily a belief in their power to bring the Catholic Church into a 
state of unity, so that division should no more be thought of. That, 
during so many ages this has not been the condition of the Christian 
body, is satisfactorily to be attributed to causes which are by no means 
of inevitable perpetuity; but which, on the contrary, seem now to be ap- 
proaching their last stage of feeble existence. Meanwhile the Oracles of 
God are visibly ascending to the zenith of their rightful power. The ne- 
cessary preparations for their instalment in the place of undisputed antho- 
rity are completed; and nothing is waited for but a movement of general 
feeling, to give them such influence as shall bear down whatever now 
obstructs the universal communion of the faithful. 

‘An expectation of this sort will, of course, be spurned by those (if 
there are any such) who, were they deprived of their darling sectarianism, 
and robbed of their sinister preferences, would scarcely care at all for 
Christianity, and to whom the idea of Catholic Christianity, if they can 
admit such an idea, is a cold abstraction. And it will be rejected also 
by those who, though their feelings are Christian, accustom themselves to 
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look at the state of religion always with a secular eye, and are indisposed 
to admit any suppositions that are not obtruded upon them by immediate 
inatter of fact. To all such persons the existing obstacles that stand in 
the way of Church union, must seem utterly insurmountable, and the 
hope of an annihilation of party distinctions, altogether chimerical. But 
it is not to such minds that the appeal is to be made when futurity is in 
question ; for such are always slaves of the past, and of the present, and 
are destined to stand by, and wonder, and cavil, while happy revolutions 
are in progress; and it is only when resistance to the course of things 
becomes impracticable that they are dragged on reluctantly, more like 


captives than attendants, upon the triumphant march of truth.’— 
pp. 308—310. 


We have not for some time past met with a work deserving such 
high consideration, both for the serious and the shjlcsenhdockenaie 
in which it is written. Were we to meet with such a one every 
two or three months, we should begin to conceive hopes that our 
literature was not altogether swallowed up in productions, which 
by their general circulation disgrace the country in which the 
appear, as well as those who write them. We shall be "te to 
meet again with the unknown but talented author of the ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.’ It is such writers who alone can obtain 
influence for good over the spirit of the nation, and who, by uniting 
ability with a profound love of truth, can make honesty of prin- 
ciple as respectable in the eyes of the world as knowledge—and 
both honesty and knowledge the pursuit of every man. 





Art. I1.—1. General View of Lunatic Asylums, §c. By Sir Andrew 
Halliday, M.D., &c. &c. &c. 
2. Report on Pauper Lunatics in Middlesex, and Lunatic Asylums, 


with Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. 


THE attention of the legislature has of late been frequently 
directed to the subject of Lunatic Asylums, but by no means too 
frequently ; for the scenes of savage and remorseless cruelty which 
Parliamentary inquiries have unveiled, are enough to harrow u 

the feelings of the most callous and indifferent. It might be 
thought that the state in which the mind of man is in abeyance, 
and all his god-like faculties levelled with those of the elles 
that perish’—a state in which he is no longer able to protect and 
defend himself—should imperiously claim our best sympathies, 
and command our most attentive consideration. The painful 
emotions which can scarcely fail to be excited by the subject of 
insanity, even under its wailder forms, or in cases where the un- 
happy patients are under the surveillance of the humane, are 
immeasurably aggravated when we reflect that such unfortunate 
beings (still our fellow-creatures) have for ages past, and even in this 
boasted land of liberty, been consigned to chains and dungeons— 
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subjected to the care of mercenary wretches, who would scarcely 
have been tolerated to look after the felon, the murderer, or the 
most depraved and worthless portions of a redundant population. 
Such flagrant abuses, moreover, have been successively perpe- 
trated, while philanthropists have traversed the utmost limits of 
the empire, to inquire into the situation and improve the con- 
dition of criminals; passing heedlessly by the cold and loathsome 
dungeon, where the guiltless and unhappy maniac was pining in 
hopeless imprisonment under the most heartless and inhuman 
treatment,—where charity never came to calm the bewildered mind, 
and where the benign voice of commiseration never comes to 
cheer the comfortless. Besides the most atrocious cruelties which 
the Parliamentary committees have brought to light, it has been 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, that so far from any 
curative measures having been resorted to in the treatment of the 
insane, the method pursued has been such as must have had the 
effect of driving to irretrievable madness, thousands who, under a 
system of ordinary mildness, might have had their aberrant in- 
tellects completely restored. 

That much good has been done by the exposure of abuses we 
will readily allow ; but we cannot conceal that there still remains 
much to do, before this important branch of jurisprudence can 
be placed upon a footing commensurate with the advanced state of 
society, and before the foul stain can be expunged which the 
existence of these atrocious abuses has fixed upon the boasted in- 
stitutions of our country. The inquiries alluded to have ex- 
tended chiefly to such institutions as may be considered of a 
public description, though we have not a doubt that abuses exist 
in private asylums of a no less, if not of a more enormous nature, 
which require to be subjected to a more rigid investigation and 
placed under a more efficient control. It becomes, indeed, matter 
of serious consideration, whether the numerous private asylums 
springing up in every part of the country are called for by the 
actual increase of insanity; whether they are instituted in con- 
sequence of the inefficient systems pursued in those already esta- 
blished ; or whether they are intended for the incarceration of 
many persons who ought not from any pretence to be brought 
under the denomination of lunatics. 

It has been shrewdly remarked, by a recent anonymous author, 
(Practical Observ. on Insanity, p. 8) that the unhallowed in- 
fluence of fashion, which so universally pervades society, has 
extended into regions whence reason and humanity ought for ever 
to have shut it out. He has himself, as he tells us, seen persons 
in lunatic asylums, for whose confinement he could not see even a 
tolerable necessity, and he feels no hesitation in saying, that were 
a calm, candid, philosophic inquiry made, hundreds of cases 
would be discovered of persons improperly incarcerated, who 
would stand a much better chance of Some restored to soundness 
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of mind, under the care of kind and considerate friends, than by 
being placed where every object around them must tend to excite 
a morbid state of feeling. It is no doubt a matter of very great 
convenience to many persons, that there are places to which trou- 
blesome or eccentric relatives, or friends, may be packed off out of 
the way; and it is probably, upon occasions, very convenient for 
some people to have the management of the property of others. 
An unfeeling and brutal husband may exasperate a sensitive and 
amiable woman by his neglect and cruelty, till in consequence of 
continued harassings, her mind becomes irritable and unsettled ; 
she may be inconveniently in the way on other accounts, and the 
nett | may be anxious to get rid of her: he tells his own tale of 

rievances privately to a pliant physician, who calls to examine 

er, and from the clew previously furnished him, the very questions 
he puts implying doubts of her sanity, excite her to give irritable 
and incoherent replies ; she unconsciously seals her own doom, and 
the gloomy walls of a mad-house, the association with lunatics, 
and a strait waistcoat, soon finish the work which villany began. 
This may be alleged to be an extreme case, but the question is, 
whether it is not with extreme cases of this description, that half 
our mad-houses are crowded. 

The author just quoted, mentions the case of an elderly female, 
now confined in a lunatic asylum, who in every instance conducts 
herself with the most scrupulous propriety; who converses as 
rationally upon general subjects as it is possible fora woman to do ; 
her demeanour and manner are those of a refined and accom- 
oe woman ; her only point of weakness is, fancying herself a 
ady of rank and title, and that unattended with any one circum- 
stance which could render her obnoxious to society, and especially 
to those whose duty it is, and whose pleasure it should be, to 
humour and excuse her weakness, to comfort her declining days, 
and to smooth her way to that bourne to which a few short years 
must conduct her. Believing herself to be an injured woman, she 
secludes herself in her room, and refuses to adopt those means of 
air, exercise, or medicine, which might yet restore her mind to 
some degree of vigour. We could not surely with any colour of 
justice, call this a case of idiotcy, or lunacy, or insanity ; but 
then comes the new and fashionable form of expression, and we 
call it “‘ unsoundness of intellect.” Supposing this lady’s friends 
could find any plausible excuse for sending her from home, or that 
they did not choose to be troubled with her eccentricities, would 
it not have been more humane and reasonable on their parts to 
place her in comfortable lodgings, under the care of some kind and 
attentive matron, where she might have been treated with the 
respect due to her station; rather than to have consigned her toa 
mad-house, to the society of lunatics, and to the control of 
strangers ? 

It is with the mind, indeed, as it.is with the body, there is 
VOL, XI. N 
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scarcely an individual, at least in civilized life, who, though allowed 
in common parlance to be possessed of sanity, is not characterized 
by peculiarities, prejudices, and whims. When these become 
rather prominent, they are termed eccentricities—and these again 
rising a few grades, assume the formidable appellation of unsound 
mind. In some cases the latter is little more than harmless im- 
becility, as in the instance mentioned by the same author, of a fine 
youth about twenty years of age, in every respect in full pos- 
session of his mental faculties, though these are deficient in energy 
or rather in activity. This does not amount to what is usually 
called weakness of intellect, for when he is roused to exertion, he 
not only evinces a sound judgment and discriminating powers, but 
is capable for a time of considerable mental labour—in studying a 
language for example, or any other subject to which he may apply 
himself. Now it cannot be supposed for a moment, that a mad- 
house is a proper place for such a character as this: for the com- 
pany of lunatics and the control of a keeper would be more likely 
to injure him irretrievably than to strengthen his mental powers. 

We are not, in the case of such abuses, inclined to throw the 
onus of blame upon the proprietors and superintendents, who are 
mere passive agents, depending for their existence on the patron- 
age of the medical profession; and it would be too much to 
expect of human nature, that they should run counter to their 
own interests, and interfere with the certifying physicians, to dic- 
tate to them what sort of patients require restraint or confinement. 
Commissioners are indeed appointed, whose duty it is to inspect 
lunatic asylums, and scrutinize their management, but their ve 
infrequent visits are, for the most part, little more than nominal, 
and we may well suppose, that they can serve almost no useful 
purpose, when they have no power to inflict a penalty, or even to 
refuse a license for the future, how atrocious soever the manage- 
ment may be of the proprietors, or their underlings. 

We learn from the interesting publication of Sir Andrew Hal- 
liday, who appears to have paid great attention to the subject, for 
more than twenty years,—that it was not till 1774, that the atten- 
tion of parliament was drawn to the subject of lunacy, and mad- 
houses. An act was passed in that year, the inadequacy of which 
has been daily and hourly complained of ever since. It is indeed 
a marked specimen of legislative imbecility ; for while it provides 
for the casual inspection of licensed establishments, it neither 
authorises the correction of abuses, nor permits the active inter- 
ference of the visiting commissioners, in no case of abuse or mis- 
management. That such an act should have remained so long a 
blot on the statute book, might hereafter excite astonishment, 
were it a solitary blot, but, alas! the lamentably frequent igno- 
rance of law-makers, is as frequently paralleled by the negligence 
of those to whom the execution of those laws is entrusted. The 
little good that was done by this act, to the wealthy inmates. of 
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licensed asylums, was soon lost sight of, and it was never meant 
to apply to that helpless class of sufferers, the insane poor of the 
kingdom. These remained in a wretched and deplorable condi- 
tion, when Sir Andrew, in a letter signed “ Medicus,” (1806), 
and addressed to Lord Henry Petty, alee Mr. Wynn to move 
for a select committee to investigate the subject. The result was 
an act, authorizing ey Soames to erect public asylums for the 
insane poor. After a lapse of seven years, a renewed inquiry 
took place, at the suggestion of Mr. Rose, and the evidence 
elicited upon this occasion, must be fresh in the memory of all. 
A bill calculated to remedy the evil, was three or four times 
passed in the Lower-House, but rejected in the House or Lorps!! 
After Mr. Rose’s death, it got into Chancery—and there it has 
slumbered for nine years, Lord Eldon not being able to make up 
his mind on the subject! Again the House of Commons has 
taken up the inquiry, and sincerely do we 4 that justice, 
though tardy, may at length be done. By Mr. Wynn’s act, the 
magistrates, as we before observed, were empowered to erect, at 
the public expence, asylums or hospitals, for the treatment of the 
insane poor, under their own immediate inspection and govern- 
ment; but, although twenty years have elapsed, it is only in the 
counties of York, Lancaster, Nottingham, Norfolk, Stafford, Bed- 
ford, Gloucester, Lincoln, Pembroke, and Cornwall—ten out of 
fifty-two counties,—that asylums have been opened. The magis- 
trates of Middlesex, after two years’ deliberation, have just an- 
nounced that such an institution was necessary in a metropolitan 
county, where 873 of their fellow creatures, were proved to be 
suffering all the miseries of neglect and cruel treatment, from the 
want of such an institution! 

‘‘ By parliamentary returns we learn that, in 1426 there were 1321 
individuals in private asylums, exclusive of those in London and West- 
minster, and within seven miles thereof. And 1147 in public asylums, 
exclusive of those in St. Luke’s and Bedlam, and 53 in public gaols, 
giving a total for the several counties of England and Wales, of 2521. 
The private asylums in and near the metropolis, may be taken at 
an average of 1750; they were last year 1761, and St. Luke’s and Bed- 
lam at 500: we have thus, for the whole of England, a total of 4782 
insane persons, known to be in existence, and publicly accounted for 
according to law. But there is a number, if not equally great, at least, 
nearly so, of whom the law takes no cognizance, and whose existence is 
only known to their relatives and friends. These consist of individuals 
placed in solitary confinement, with persons who take only one patient. 
This is a state of things that ought not to be allowed to remain as it is for 
a single hour, in this land of boasted liberty. I do not say, that it ever 


* has taken place, though I have known one or two instances, that might 


almost bear such a construction, but I maintain that it may take place, 

for there is no law to prevent it; that individuals have have been sent 

into such seclusion, who never suffered from the pangs of madness, and 

it must be evident to every one, who gives this subject the least considera- 
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tion, that it only requires a faithful keeper, and strict watchfulness, to 
retain such persons in prison for life.”—Sir A. Halliday’s Gen. View, 

Sir Andrew is convinced, from a long and laborious investiga- 
tion, that the aggregate number of persons actually in confine- 
ment, in public and private —— and with their relations, or 
with individual keepers, in England and Wales, exceeds 8,000! 
more than two-thirds of whom are curable, and who, by proper 
means, might be restored to the enjoyments of social life; but he 
does not agree with the opinion now prevalent, that insanity 
is on the increase among us. It is not a little singular, that men- 
tal derangement is much more common in the counties of York 
and Lancaster, in Wilts, Stafford, Durham, and Gloucester, than 
in other districts ; whilst in Wales, there are, in proportion to its 
population, extremely few lunatics—a remark which holds good, 
according to Sir Andrew, ‘‘in respect to the Celtic tribes in other 
portions of the empire.” He further remarks, that where the 
Celtic has been slightly mixed with Saxon or Norman blood, 
‘insanity is scarcely known, except as arising from diseased 
structure, or malformation of the skull; but the remark does not 
apply to congenital idiotcy, which is not unfrequent. 

e coincide with Dr. James Johnson, (Med. Chirurg. Reo. ix. 
27) in doubting whether Sir Andrew Halliday is justified in 
proposing, that instead of the perpetual seclusion and mystery, 
—the confinement and watching—of asylums and hospitals, “a 
regulated intercourse with the world,” should be adopted as the 
best aid to medical treatment, by giving continued employment of 
the mind and body. Such intercourse, Dr. Johnson thinks would 
not be prudent, till the symptoms of insanity are nearly, or very 
considerably abated. Whoever has gone into a lunatic asylum, 
must have observed the instantaneous excitement called forth by 
the appearance of a stranger, (and it would be far worse with a 
friend) amongst the unfortunate inmates of these dreary abodes. 
Every tongue is at work in pouring forth the injustice which is 
done them, every nerve is strained in the attempt to convince the 
visitor of the reality of the ideal hallucination which has taken 
possession of the mind. Excitements and perpetual reiterations of 
the monomaniac impressions can scarcely be supposed tobe con- 
ducive to a cure. On the contrary, the first and fundamental 
principle of treatment in insanity, is a removal of friends, and con- 
sequently from all sources of irritation ; and when intercourse with 
strangers produces some degree of excitement or irritation, 
it ought, decidedly, to be prohibited. According to Sir Andrew 
Halliday, 

‘The best regulated public asylums in England, are those for the West- 
Riding of York, at Wakefield and for Lancaster. Bedlam, the great 
national, or metropolitan asylum, is now well conducted, and the patients 
are humanely and judiciously treated; but it has still too much of the 
leaven of the dark ages in its constitution, and too rigid a system of 
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quackery is maintained, in regard to its being seen and visited by respecta- 
ble strangers, and there is too little space for exercise and employment, 
for it ever to prove an efficient hospital. In some respects it is little 
better than when, in fact, it formed one of the Lions of the metropolis, 
and the patients as wild beasts, were shewn at sixpence for each person 
admitted. I dislike, and decidedly condemn the practice of being carried 
round by a governor, and then asked to record an opinion of what we have 
seen and heard during our visit. It is the assumption of secrecy that creates 
extraordinary curiosity, and, probably, for a time, improper visitors might 
be drawn to the scene ; but let Bedlam be as open to the public as other 
hospitals in the kingdom, and none but those called by business or affec- 
tion, will ever think of asking for admission. St. Luke’s, next in 
importance to Bedlam, is only fit to become a prison for confirmed idiots. 
It is worse than useless as an hospital for curable lunatics; not so much, 
I would observe, on account of what may be called the close borough 
system upon which it is managed, hens even that merits condemnation 
in an establishment founded and endowed by a liberal public) as from 
its possessing none of the advantages now found most necessary for the 
recovery of the insane; and if ever St. Luke's hospital is to be made 
available for the purposes for which its funds have been accumulated, it 
must be by adopting a plan similar to that which exists at Antwerp, and 
of which I shall give some account, when I come to treat of the hospitals 
in the Netherlands.’—Sir A. Halliday’s Gen. View. 


Those of the Netherlands, to which Sir Andrew here alludes, 
are more however of the nature of colonies than asylums. Ac- 
cording to the description given by M. Esquirol, the celebrated 
Me me pte of the Saltpetriére at Paris, the patients, who are 
indeed selected from those who are harmless, are boarded at the 
expense of the communes to which they severally belong, among 
the inhabitants of a particular village, and such of them as can 
work are employed in rural labour. The excellent regulations of 
this maniac colony, serves in some degree to corroborate the pro- 
ee of Sir Andrew, to which we have been above objecting ; 

ut it ought not to be forgotten, that the patients alluded to in the 
Netherlands are selected, and that it would be altogether impos- 
sible to generalize sucha plan. We heartily coincide with Sir 
Andrew, in his objecting to the majority of the asylums in England, 
the want of work-shops and of ground for agricultural labour. 
At Wakefield, in Yorkshire, the patients have been uniformly kept 
employed at their various trades and in rural occupations, with 
the best effects ; and Dr. Ellis informs Sir Andrew, that no accident 
has occurred from allowing the insane the use of the necessary 
instruments. The same remark applies to the Lancaster asylum, 
and, ina more limited manner, to some other institutions of the 
country. ; 

In order to obtain as many points of comparison as possible, 
with the regulations and plans of our own establishments, we shall 
now take a brief survey A sooo of the lunatic asylums on the Con- 
tinent. The best accounts of those which we have mét with are 
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in Sir Andrew Halliday’s work, and in ‘‘ Sketches, by George 
Burrows, M. B., Fellow of Caius College Cambridge,” as published 
by his father, Dr. Burrows, in his Commentaries. The following 
account by Mr. Burrows, of the asylum of Sonnenstein, at Pirna, 
in Saxony, is exceedingly interesting, and speaks powerfully to 
the excellence of Dr. Pienetz’s management. 

‘ June, 12, 1828.—This lunatic establishment was formerly the castle 
of Sonnenstein, and is situated on an almost perpendicular rock, two 
hundred feet above the river Elbe, over which it projects, The ascent 
has now been rendered less abrupt; and the castle, gardens, courts, and 
outbuildings, have been converted into the best lunatic asylum, I have 
seen out of England. The building is too irregular to give any descrip- 
tion of it. The number of patients it contains is about 120, and twenty 
more are in the private house of Dr. Pienetz, the head physician. We 
first visited a court-yard, where numbers of patients were employed in 
sawing and chopping wood, others drawing water from a deep well, and 
in fact almost all were occupied. The bath-room is of a gil size, con- 
taining eight metal baths, in which the patients may be fixed if ag 
There is an excellent apparatus for directing a powerful stream of cold 
water upon any part of the bath-room. In the adjoining room is the 
bath of surprise. Here the patient is seated in a metal slipper-bath sunk 
in the ground, the attendant then comes to a window about fourteen feet 
above the patient, and throws a large bucket full of water upon the head. 
This is often made use of both as a remedy, and as a punishment, and the 
patients complain of pain as if the lateral lobes of the cerebrum were 
split asunder. He next went into a large billiard room, to which the 

atients have constant access of an evening, particularly during winter. 

n an adjoining room was all the apparatus for giving electrical shocks; 
but the apparatus is almost laid aside, as no benefit has been found from 
the most powerful application of it. They here shewed me a very well 
contrived tin machine, made to fit the hollow of the thigh with straps, 
for those patients who could not retain their urine. The evening winter- 
room is extremely well fitted up with piano-fortes, violins, flutes, three or 
four back-gammons and draft-boards, and a very good book-case, which is 
at all times open to the patients. They are allowed to remain here until 
ten o'clock, and music and these games are encouraged as much as pos- 
sible. The patients, in respect to their living, are divided into three classes, 
according to the money that is paid for their maintenance. The first 
class have two small rooms for two patients, with one attendant, and they 
eat their meals separate from the others. The second class have, also, 
two rooms for two patients, with one attendant, but their accommodations 
and fare are not so good. The third class dine all together, and are six, 
seven, and eight in one room. Every six months a set of rooms is com- 
pletely cleaned out, white-washed, and painted. They shewed me a very 
good little instrument for forcing open the mouths of patients that would 
not eat. The revolving bed and chair are frequently made use of both as 
remedies, and as punishments, and the time a patient remains in them is 
from five minutes to a quarter of an hour. There is, also, a species of 
tread-mill, something like a revolving squirrel’s cage, in which patients 
are compelled to take some exercise. They have a strong room, but no 
dark room for furious maniacs. There is a Protestant church, and clergy- 
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man in the building, and they find that the most noisy patients are quiet 
during divine service. The women’s house is wag separate from the 
men’s, and is conducted upon the same plan, e gardens around the 
building are immense, and are almost entirely cultivated by the patients. 
There are various summer amusements in the gardens. At present they 
contain forty women, and eighty men, who appear clean, orderly, and 
comfortable. Separate from these houses is a new house, calculated for 
sixteen patients and the clergyman, situated upon a beautiful slope, with 
an excellent garden, and most delightful prospects. This is the con- 
valescent house, and here the ladies and gentlemen dine with the clergyman 
all together. They are allowed to take walks in the environs, and divert 
themselves as they please. The whole establishment is well conducted.’— 
Comment, p. 529. 


Dr. Vulpes, the superintending physician of the Royal Mag- 
dalen Hospital at Aversa, has lately visited Great Britain and 
Ireland, in order to inspect all the asylums most worthy of notice, 
for the purpose of introducing such improvements as he might 
find practicable on his return,—an example which has been, it 
would appear, laudably followed by Dr. Dareent son, who has 

iven the ata account of the establishment zealously super- 
intended by Dr. Vulpes: 


‘ Aversa is a large village in a highly cultivated plain, about seven miles 
from Naples. The hospital stands about half a mile from the road, quite 
detached, with good gardens, which are cultivated by the patients. It is 
entirely devoted to men, and at present (July 1827) contains 230 patients 
of different classes of life. There are about forty who pay so much per 
day, and have each a separate establishment. This institution has only 
existed thirteen years, previous to which the insane were kept in the great 
poor-house, and were treated more like wild beasts than men. At that 
time a priest obtained permission of the government to form this establish- 
ment, and brought it into a state of order and cleanliness, and treated the 
inmates with great kindness, but with little medical assistance. Two 
years ago this priest died, and Dr. Vulpes was appointed the directing 
physician ; and from that period medical treatment has commenced in a 
regular way. The baths of this hospital are good. The bath of surprise 
is in the floor of a moderate sized room. The patient is blind-folded, 
and led across the room, when he unexpectedly Pils into the bath, the 
sides of which are well guarded with cushions. The practice of putting 
the patient into a hot bath, and applying cold to the head, has not long 
been employed, although it is now a very common remedy. 

‘ The patients are almost entirely without classification, as the size of 
the hospital does not admit of this arrangement. In general they seemed 
comfortable, and I only saw four or five with their arms confined. They 
have numerous methods of amusing the patients. There is a theatre, 
many musical instruments, billiard-table, &c. All the patients who are 
most outrageous attend the church twice every day. I saw about eighty 
sit down to supper in perfect order and quietness. Dr. Salvador Catania, 
the very intelligent assistant physician, told me, that they had commenced 
a medical report of the hospital this year, which they intended to con- 
tinue annually.’—Jbid. p. 327. 
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In the north of Italy, the asylums are no less worthy of notice 
than that at Aversa, the one at Senavra in particular. The 
majority of the patients in this establishment are of the poorest 
class, chiefly the inhabitants of the low and swampy grounds in 
the neighbourhood of Milan, who, from the joint influence of 
marsh miasmata and the very worst species of food, become 
affected with pelagra, a species of cachectic atrophy inducin 
mental derangement. Purer air, wholesome lodging, and a g 
diet, recover, with little or no medical aid, a very large proportion 
of these poor people, who, if they do not get well, spend the 
remainder of their lives in the hospital; but from the extenuated 
condition of most of them when admitted, a greater number die 
than in any other equally well-regulated hospital in Europe. There 
is, therefore, no alternative but to recover and be discharged from 
the hospital, or to continue and die in it. The following is the 
account given by Mr. Burrows of this hospital, and of that of Villa 
Antonini, both in the vicinity of Milan : 


‘A few days before I left Milan, I visited the lunatic asylum, which is 
a short distance from the walls, and situated in a very low part of the 
country, with a considerable quantity of swampy ground all around. The 
Senavra, as the hospital is cailed, is a large brick building, which was 
formerly a convent, and is calculated to hold about four hundred patients. 
The present numbers (November 25, 1827) are 220 men, and 209 women. 
The general appearance of the interior is extreme neatness, and good 
order reigns throughout. The building is composed of three floors, and 
is divided into male and female sides, each side having two airing grounds 
attached to it. The larger airing-grounds are allotted to the convalescent 
and quiet patients; and the others, which are much smaller, to the noisy 
and furious. Each side of the building is divided into six sections of 
patients. The noisy patients are kept upon the ground floor, and the 
convalescent and imbecile upon the upper floors. Each section on the 
female side has eight female attendants; those on the male side have only 
seven, as the men who are in a proper state contribute greatly to per- 
form the part of domestics in cleansing the house, carrying the food, &c. 
Each of the attendants is allowed one day’s holiday in seven. The new 
part of the building consists of some long, airy corridors, with cells on 
éach side, and a day-room at the extremity, which is heated by a stove; 
but this room is much too small for the number of patients in the corridor. 
Each patient that is at all furious has a separate cell, with a window 
looking out into the gardens, and a door communicating with the corridor. 
It appears to me that these apartments must be most terribly cold in the 
winter season. Each of these cells has a sort of privy within it. The 
greater number of the patients are poor people, who have suffered from 
the endemic of this country, the pelagra. The convalescent women were 
generally employed in spinning; and the men, independent of the do- 
mestic work, labour, in fine weather, in a large kitchen garden attached 
to the house, which completely supplies the establishment with vegetables. 
I never visited any lunatic hospital where there was less noise among 80 
greatanumber. I was only troubled by some of the male patients for 
snuff; and | find, that acertain quantity of this is allowed by the esta- 
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blishment and disttibuted occasionally as a favour. There is a bath-room 
attached to both the male and female sides. The bath of surprise, which 
was formerly made use of here, is now given up, in consequence of the 
fright having proved fatal in two or three cases. Exercise in the airing- 
grounds, and labour in the garden, are the only ineans of employment. 
I made particular inquiries about the report of music having been greatly 
resorted to in this establishment; but the head physician, who is an 
intelligent gentleman, and who has visited the different establishments in 
Italy, assured me that music never had been resorted to, except as a 
means of diversion, in that establishment. They have a small hand-organ, 
which in the fine evenings of summer, is allowed to be taken to the 
airing-grounds, and there some of the patients amuse themselves with it. 
They, also, swing themselves occasionally in one of those turn-abouts 
which are seen at our country fairs in England. There is one resident 
medical doctor, and the physician makes a daily visit. Strangers are 
seldom admitted to see this establishment, and never without personal 
application to the Director-General of hospitals. I observed malformation 
of the cranium very striking among many of the patients, and several of 
them with the goitrous throat. With respect to treatment, I could learn 
nothing particular; but the physician said, that after the first or second 
year, no very active measures were resorted to. The diet appears to be 
very good, and much more liberal than at the other establishments in 
Italy. Accurate accounts are kept of the previous history, of the com- 
mencement of the attack, of its continuance in the hospital, and of its 
termination. Examinations after death are almost always made, and 
registered. Previous to placing the patient in any particular section of 
the establishment, he is always lodged in a small room alone for two or 
three days, and there examined and watched, in order to determine the 
class of the disease. 

‘The Villa Antonini, near the Porta St. Celso, in Milan, like the 
Senavra, was originally a convent: and although not built for a lunatic 
asylum, is nevertheless well adapted for that purpose, as the house is 
divided into a number of separate apartments, which were formerly occu- 
pied by the monks. The building is of an irregular form, and calculated, 
I should think, to contain about forty patients. At the present time 
there are thirty patients, male and female. The physician, Dr. Antonini, 
and his son, with the director, and male and female servants, make the 
establishment forty-one persons in all. The building stands at the end of 
a wide street, from which it is shut out by a high wall, and is bounded 
on one side by a large church, and on the other sides by the airing- 
grounds and large orchards, which extend from the house to the ramparts 
of the town. There are four separate gardens, one of which is exclusively 
for the females ; another has a small mound in its centre, and is planted 
with shrubs; and there is besides, a common swing, and, also, one of 
those swings which revolve in an horizontal direction. The physician said, 
that he had found the swings of great utility as a diversion, and that the 
latter had answered the purpose of the rotatory chair, which is now inter- 
dicted by the medical commissioners. There is, also, a third small 
garden allotted to those patients, who, by noise or dirty habits, would 
annoy the convalescent aud quiet patients. The apartments in general 
were clean and comfortable, and in most of the doors there was a small 
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opening, through which the director might observe the actions of the 
patient without opening the door. Much use seems to be made of baths, 
and there are two or three regular bath-rooms. They make their patients 
get into the bath empty if they have any fear of the water, and then the 
water enters from the bottom. In one of the bath-rooms there was an 
apparatus for directing a steady and powerful stream of water upon any 
part of the patient’s body, and the physician says, that he has found 
great benefit to arise from this remedy. There is a room fitted up for 
music, but the only instrument in it is a piano-forte. Whenever there is 
a patient in the house that is musieal, and that is generally the case, the 
patients are allowed occasionally to assemble in this room, and they 
make up as good a concert as op can; this has been found a most 
useful and advantageous means of diverting the patients. Dr. Antonini 
is upon the point of fitting up a billiard-room. He told me that he flattered 
himself the patients were in such order, that if he commanded one of them 
to retire to his chamber for bad conduct, he would do it without force 
being applied, and that this was the only manner of punishment he 
adopted. There was only one man with his hands confined in a muff, 
and he had the propensity of stripping himself naked when left at liberty. 
During his lucid intervals he is a most excellent musical performer; he 
had a remarkable depression of the left-eye-brow, and a considerable dila- 
tation of the pupil of the same eye. A- complete register is kept of all the 
cases, of their treatment, and of their results. —Jbid, p. 526. 


From the Minutes of Evidence, taken before the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into the treatment 
of the Pauper Lunatics in Middlesex, it most lamentably appears 
that we are far behind our continental neighbours in the regula- 
tion and management of lunatic asylums. This Committee con- 
fined their investigation chiefly to the establishments belonging 
to Mr. Warburton ; though it seems not unfair to conclude, that 
had the investigation been extended to other establishments of a 
similar description, abuses no less gross might have been dis- 
covered. The Committee, indeed, expressly make the same in- 
ferences which we have done, when they say ‘‘ they are apprehensive 
that similar abuses elsewhere prevail, as no improvement has taken 
place in the law. It has been clearly established in evidence,” 
they add, ‘‘ that there is no due precaution with respect to the 
certificates of admission, to the consideration of discharges, or to 
the application of any curative process to the mental malady.” 
Sir Anthony Carlisle is decidedly of opinion that the visitation 
appointed by law, being so very brief and infrequent, is very 
inefficent to determine upon the propriety or impropriety of the 
confinement of so large a number of persons ; that there must be a 
great number entirely overlooked, the examination being altogether 
insufficient to decide upon the cases of those who ought to be 
liberated or continued in confinement; for, in a house containing 
two or three hundred persons, three or four gentlemen going 
together, and remaining there two or three hours, which is the 
usual routine of the commissioners, it is impossible for them to 
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examine into the state of mind of such a number of persons whose 
natural character, and morbid character, are, for the most part, so 
exceedingly different, that a knowledge sufficient to ascertain the 
redominant disposition of each individual cannot be obtained. 
e think the Committee are fully authorized in their calling the 
attention of the House of Commons to the following abuses : 


‘1. Keepers of the houses receiving a much greater number of persons 
in them than they are calculated for; and the consequent want of accom- 
modation for the patients, which greatly retards recovery. 

‘2. The insufficiency of the number of keepers in proportion to the 
number of persons entrusted to their care, unavoidably leading to a pro- 
portionably greater degree of restraint than the patients would otherwise 
require. 

‘3. The union of patients who are outrageous, with those who are quiet 
and inoffensive. 

‘4. The want of medical assistance, so applied to the malady for which 
the persons are confined. 

‘5. The detention of persons whose minds do not require confinement. 

‘6. The insufficiency of the certificates on which patients are received 
into madhouses. 

‘7. The defective visitations of private madhouses, under the provisions 
of the 14 Geo. 3, c. 49.’—Report, p. 1. 


The descriptions given by the witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee are altogether shocking, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
cruelties so horrible should be permitted to exist for a single day 
in any part of the country, much less in the near vicinity of the 
metropolis. We shall extract one or two passages from the Report, 
in order to recal attention to what appears to us to admit of no 
delay in being effectually reformed. Mr. John Hall, a guardian 
and director of the poor, for the parish of Mary-le-bone, gives the 
following account of the state in which he found the pauper- 
lunatics of that parish, in one of Mr. Warburton’s establishments : 

‘I gained access with Mr. Birdwood into this infirmary, and there we 
found a considerable number of very disgusting objects—a description of 
pauper-lunatics, I should conceive chiefly idiots, in a very small room ; 
they were sitting on benches round the room, and several of them were 
chained to the wall. The air of the room was highly oppressive and 
offensive, insomuch that I could not draw my breath; I was obliged to 
hold my breath while I staid to take a very short survey of the room. It 
contained the description of the patients called the wet patients; they 
were chiefly in petticoats; they are known to gentlemen in the habit of 
inspecting houses of this description; they appeared to be of the worst 
description of decided idiots; and the room was exceedingly oppressive, 
from the excrement, and the smell which existed there. In the place 
where I understood the persons who were labouring under temporary 
illness would be, there were six or seven cribs; there were no patients 
occupying the cribs at that time. The discovery of this infirmary led to 
some conversation among the members of the poor-house board, and 
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about tlhe same period 4 man returned cured to our workhouse, who had 
been a considerable time at the White House, under the care of Mr. 
Warburton, or rather Mr. Jennings, who keeps the house under Mr. War- 
burton’s superintendence: on our having some conversation with this 
person, he led us to suppose that the patients were very much confined 
in the winter months, particularly on the Sundays, in their bed-rooms ; 
and that at all times in the short days they were sent to bed at a very 
early hour, and kept there a great many hours confined to the cribs; I 
mean that description of paupers who usually slept in cribs, the wet 
tients, as they are technically called. In consequence of this, Lord 
bert Seymour, Mr. Pepys, and myself agreed to pay an evening visit, 
after dark, to that establishment, with a view of satisfying ourselves as to 
the truth of the story told by the then sane patient. We accordingly 
proceeded to Bethnal Green, and arrived there about half-past seven, or 
a quarter to eight in the evening, on the 26th of February last; Mr. 
Jennings was on the spot, and we requested permission to inspect the 
Mary-la-bonne paupers, Lord Robert stating that he was a magistrate 
for the county, as well as a director and guardian of the poor of 
Mary-la-bonne, and that the gentlemen with him, namely Mr. Pepys and 
myself, were also directors and guardians; Mr. Jennings refused to let us 
see the patients; he complained of the visit at such an unseasonable hour ; 
he said he hoped the legislature would protect houses from visits of that 
sort. Lord Robert looked at his watch, and it was then a quarter before 
eight; Mr. Jennings was pressed three or four times by Lord Robert; 
and at last he turned round and said, ‘ Surely, you do not wish to see 
females in their beds at this time of night?” making use of the term night; 
the answer of Lord Robert Seymour was, ‘‘Shew us the males.” He 
refused positively to do so; he said he would take upon himself, in the 
absence of Mr. Warburton, to refuse any inspection whatever of the 
‘for upon that, of course, we retired. The circumstance was made 
nown at the next meeting of the board at the Mary-la-bonne workhouse, 
and we came to the resolution of immediately removing the paupers from 
the care of Mr. Warburton. I think it was at that period they sent to 
Mr. Warburton to say, that such a resolution had passed, and that he 
might, if he thought proper, attend before it was confirmed ; he was in- 
vited at any rate, before they were removed, to attend at the workhouse; 
he did so attend, and he certainly justified the conduct of Jennings, the 
person who keeps the White House, and decidedly said, that if such were 
to be the terms on which visits were to be paid at such unseasonable 
hours, he would rather give up the paupers altogether ; the paupers were 
shortly afterwards removed, and a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Lord Robert Seymour, Lord Kenyon, and other members of the board. 
They were removed to Sir Jonathan Miles’s establishment at Hoxton, the 
sore consenting to the doors being opened at any hour of the day or 
night. . 
* You stated that the infirmary was in the most horrid state, and that 
the stench was such as to prevent your remaining in it ?—1 could not re- 
main in it.’ —Report, p. 15. 


What is stated by some of the keepers, and by recovered patients, 
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even exceeds the foregoing with respect to cruelty and inhuman 
treatment. Mr. William Tolemen, a recovered patient, who had 
been some time in the White House, gives the following amon 
other details of a similar description, respecting the unfortunate 
patients confined in the crib-rooms : 


‘ They were in the habit of treating those men by chaining them down 
of an evening about an hour previous to dusk, in things called cribs, 
which are boxes containing straw, and leaving them there tll the following 
morning locked in, without any attendance being paid to them in the 
course of the night, let whatever would occur: and on Saturday evenings 
they were locked down in the same state, and kept till Monday morning, 
without being unchained, or allowed to get up to relieve themselves in any 
way whatever. 

‘On Monday mornings like the other mornings, when they got up, the 
were many of them in a filthy state, and I have seen them, in the dep 
of winter, when the snow has been upon the ground, put into a tub of 
cold water, and washed down with a mop: there was a man who came 
from Northamptonshire, who was treated in that way; I have seen that 
man brought from the door of the room, and from the heat of the feces, 
that were lying upon him, his back has been completely bare for many 
inches up, and he was treated in the same way by being washed in the 
way I have stated. 

‘1 have seen many men die in that place, I consider from entire neglect ; 
I will mention the case of one Wheatley, who belonged to St. George’s 
parish ; he certainly was a man who was at times very saucy, and fre- 
quently gave the keepers offence ; this man gave one of the keepers offence, 
and he was taken into the long room, and he had a pair of handcuffs put on, 
and was chained in a manner which is very generally practised there, to the 
side of the room ; another of the patients who acts as keeper, though he is 
a patient himself, came into the room, and one and he got quarrelling 
while he was in chains in this manner; he beat Wheatley very severely, 
and in the course of two or three days, Wheatley was still kept chained, 
he was taken very ill, lost his speech ; he remained in that state for some 
time, and was chaiaed down for the night in one of these cribs ; at last he 
got into a very dangerous state, in fact he was dying, and on Tuesday 
morning when Mr. Warburton was expected, he lay on the ground in the 
hall, and he was spoken to by one of the keepers of the name of Barnard, 
and told to get up and not lie there, as his illness was all sham—that was the 
expression used ; he did not pay any attention to him, and he was taken up 
in the Infirmary, and he died the following evening.’— Report, p. 32. 

It is some comfort to escape from the unmingled horror of such 
scenes, to the more humane public establishment of Betllem, or as 
it is more commonly called Dediens In the Report before us, we 
find instances of the comparatively good management of this 
celebrated hospital, though hens is, we allow, considerable room for 
improvement. The following table of the regular diet of the patients, 
as put in evidence by the steward, which may be rege oF some- 
what too low, is by no means bad, and unquestionably wholesome. 
The composition of the ‘ gruel’ which is the uniform breakfast, is 
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not stated. If it be as thin as that usually made for invalids, we 
should say it is by no means sufficient without the addition of 
bread. 


* BETHLEM HOSPITAL.—THE PATIENTS’ DIET TABLE. 


‘ Monday.—Breakfast; gruel. 

Dinner ; broth of the meat boiled the preceding day with suet puddings, 
four ounces of bread and one of cheese, or half an ounce of butter. 

Supper; half-pound of bread, and two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

* Tuesday.— Breakfast ; gruel. 

Dinner; half-pound of cooked meat with vegetables, and a half-pound 
of bread. 

Supper half-pound of bread, and two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

* Wednesday.—Breakfast ; gruel. 

Dinner; in the winter months, soup from the meat boiled the preceding 
day ; legs and shins of beef, split peas, &c. &c. and a half-pound of 
bread. 

In the summer months; broth of the meat boiled the preceding 
day with baked rice puddings; four ounces of bread, and one ounce 
of cheese, or a half-ounce of butter. 

sep oh half-pound of bread, with two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

Thursday.—Breakfast; gruel. 

Dinner ; half-pound of cooked meat with vegetables, and a half-pound 
of bread. 

Supper; half-pound of bread with two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

‘ Friday.—Breakfast ; gruel. 

Dinner; broth of the meat boiled the preceding day, with baked batter 
puddings; four ounces of bread, and one ounce of cheese, or half 
an ounce of butter. 

Supper; half-pound of bread with two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

* Saturday.—Breakfast; gruel. 

Dinner; rice milk, with half-pound of bread, and two ounces of cheese, 
or one ounce of butter. 

Supper ; half-pound of bread, with two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 

‘ Sunduy.—Breakfast ; gruel. 

Dinner; half-pound of cooked meat with vegetables, and a half-pound 
of bread. 

Supper ; half-pound of bread, with two ounces of cheese, or one ounce 
of butter. 


‘ At dinner each patient has daily three quarters of a pint of table beer, 
and at supper the like quantity. 

‘The extras for the sick or weakly patients consist of mutton broth, 
beef tea, sago, puddings, tea, eggs, wine, porter, milk, &c. &c, and what- 
ever may be ordered by the medical officers. 
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‘THE DIET TABLE RECAPITULATED. 

‘ Breakfasts.—Gruel. 

‘ Dinners.—Mondays ; boiled suet puddings. 

Tuesdays, 

Tharsdays, ; Meat with Vegetables. 

Sundays, 

Wednesdays ; peeing. or baked rice puddings. 
Fridays; baked batter puddings. 

Saturdays; rice milk. 

‘ Suppers ; bread with butter or cheese. 

‘Nath. Nicnouts, (Steward.) 
‘Bethlem Hospital, 18th June, 1827.’ 

When we commenced this paper we had an intention of taking 
up the important subject of the /egal tests of lunacy, which often 
involve the transfer of considerable pro ty and may, therefore, 
determine the affluence or poverty of families or individuals; but 
finding we could do no justice to this topic without exceedin 
the space allotted for reviews of this description, we must leave it 
till some future opportunity. 





Art. III.—The Life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, late o 
His Majesty’s Ship Nisus. By Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. K.S.F, 
F.R.S., F.S.A,, &c. &c. 8vo. London: Murray. 1829. 


Ir is, we are happy to say, beginning to be generally under- 
stood, that the interest of biography depends in a very slight 
degree on the station or circumstances of the persons who form 
the subject of her pencil. Human nature in its several conditions 
and under the various aspects of good or evil fortune, is the only 
really useful object of the study ; and, a memoir which should not 
tend to make us better acquainted with ourselves, or with the 
human heart in general, would be as uninteresting as insignificant. 
It was in the spirit of this reflection, that Doctor Johnson made that 
truly philosophical remark, that there has rarely passed a life, of 
which a judicious and authentic narrative would not be useful—a 
remark in which there is certainly more included than meets the 
eye, but which explains to the most ordinary reader, the true 
purpose of this branch of literature. 

Biography, written on the plan implied in the Doctor’s observa- 
tion, is a most delightful species of reading; increasing our sym- 
pathies, while it adds to our experience, and giving. us new 
acquaintances, with whom we become bosom friends in an hour, 
and whose homeliest story is the most impressive, because it 
makes us more at home with ourselves—more closely and quietly 
intent upon the change or progress of our nature. There is also 
another advantage in biography being thus written with a view to 
the general illustration of human character. It becomes more 
universal in its spirit; the retired scholar will read with interest 
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the memoirs of an adventurous campaigner, and the latter will 
not turn unrefreshed from bis unagitating history. The book of 
a rich man’s life will have something for a poor one to meditate 
upon, without feeling either envy or ambition, and the wealthiest 
will read the annals of the poorest, and forget themselves into 
an equality. Let but the beating and the warmth of the human 
heart be perceptible, and the biography will charm and do good to 
all men. 

There is a very sensibly written preface to the volume before us, 
and well calculated to give the reader a favourable impression, 
both of the author and subject of the memoir to which we now 
turn. 

Captain P. Beaver, was born 28th February, 1766. His father 
was the Reverend James Beaver, and resided, when Philip was 
born, at Lewknor, of which place he was curate. His family was 
one of great respectability, and he was himself, shortly after the 
period above mentioned, presented to the living of Monk-Silver, but 
not living to enjoy his preferment, his widow was left with her 
children in a comparative state of destitution. At the age of 
eleven, Philip was sent to sea under Captain Rowley, the com- 
amander of the Monarch, which vessel formed part of the fleet of 
Admiral Keppel. It was fortunate for him, and contributed 
greatly to his future professional respectability, that he imme- 
diately enteréd upon active service. In three or four years he 
had witnessed most of the perils to which a naval life’ is subject, 
and had proved himself possessed, in a pre-eminent degree, of 
the qualifications necessary to make a good officer. On the 2nd 
of June, 1783, just after having recovered from a violent fever, he 
was presented with an acting order to the Nemesis, passed his 
examination on the 15th of October, and on the following day was 
appointed first lieutenant of the above vessel. His rank was con- 
firmed on his arrival in England, and the peace which followed 
left him at ieisure to pursue his studies, to which, after a short 
period of dangerous idleness, he devoted himself with laudable 
energy. 

The natural activity of his mind was shortly after this made 
apparent, by his embarking in a scheme which could promise no 
other return for his exertions, than the pleasure of the exertion 
itself. In company with Mr. Dalrymple and some other 

ersons, a project was set on foot to colonize the island of 

ulama. After some delay, three vessels containing the emi- 
eee set sail, Lieutenant Beaver having the command of the 

ankey. As it might be expected, this adventure terminated in 
the death of a great many miserable individuals, and the specu- 
lators.who embarked in the scheme, lost a considerable sum of 
money in their vain endeavours to resist the natural obstacles to 
their success. There is no part however of the present volume, 
which can compare in interest with that which contains the 
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recital of this affair. The island of Bulama lies at the east end of 
the Bijuga archipelago, and is supposed to be about seven 
leagues long, and from two to five broad ; the intended settlement 
being situated in lat. 11° 34’ north, longit. 15° 30' west. The 
soil is reported to be excessively luxurious, producing with the 
least possible labour, abundance of all kinds of vegetables, and 
apparently calculated for the successful culture of cotton, tobacco, 
coffee, &c. With little exception it is covered with thick woods, 
which give shelter to droves of elephants, and other wild animals. 
The greatest enemies, however, to the success of the little colony, 
were the Bijugas, who uniting with the unhealthy climate, pre- 
vented the people from pursuing their necessary labour with any 
regularity or security, and gave the first blow to that confidence, 
which was so necessary for them to feel on their first arrival on 
the island. Such, indeed, was the effect of this circumstance, 
that a large party of the colonists, after having suffered considera- 
ble distress, from the attacks of their foes, retreated almost imme- 
diately to their native shores, in consequence of which Mr. Beaver 
was voted president. Some idea of the exertions which he made, 
may be understood from the following account, especially when 
it is said that he had but just senpened from a dangerous fever. 


‘ The life of our officer was, however, providentially spared for greater 
exertions; and in a few days he was again at work, tracing out the lines 
for an intended block-house, on the summit of the hill. Finding that the 
maxim, of individual welfare being necessarily dependant on the general, 
was not understood, Mr. Beaver determined on employing all the labourers 
in erecting a range of buildings within a square inclosure, which should 
answer the double purpose of defence and dwelling; thereby checking the in- 
terested disposition which some of them evinced, for erecting edifices accord- 
ing to their own ideas of comfort and situation. The houses were afterwards 
to be drawn for by lot, with the only exception, that the most industrious 
should have theirs covered the first. Several of the subscribers were dis- 
satisfied that he would not give them a little spot for a garden; but as he 
conceived that their whole labour would be devoted to it, he thought the 
interests of the community rather required a public one. 

‘These disagreeable contentions occasioned him great uneasiness, as 
some of the members became extremely unruly; and he felt it necessary, for 
the safety of the whole, to act with firmness and vigour. He was deter- 
mined, with so weak a party, to work entirely on the public account, 
although he felt, could circumstances have permitted, that each labourer 
would have rendered infinitely more on his own allotted ground, than when 
cultivating in common. One of the settlers, irritated at being obliged to 
dig at the block-house, said, *‘ that he would live in a hut by himself, for 
he was not afraid.”—“ Yes,” said Beaver, ‘‘ you are afraid ;~-I order you 
instantly inside, and I dare you to disobey.” 

‘On the 26th of Angust, Bellchore, with a large party, came to visit 
the settlement. Although such a compliment was not at all desirable at 
that early period, Mr. Beaver politically welcomed him with a salute, and 
most indulgently entertained him, which kindness was returned with a 
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present of live stock, and in the course of two days he took his leave. On 
this occasion the old king put on a ceremonial dress over his goat skin, 
and changed a red woollen cap for a three-cornered hat, decorated with 
buttons. When the hour of sleep arrived, his sable majesty, who had been 
unsparing in his attentions to the spirits, would not go to bed untila 
bottle and glass were placed by his pillow; “ for,” said he, “ suppose I 
must wake in the night, that time I can drink rum too.” 

‘ Towards the end of August, the number of men who were capable of 
working being reduced to twenty-four, the watches were contracted from 
four to three, and several were excused that they might commence other 
labour at day-light. 

‘Mr. Hood, who went on shore with these early parties, had on the 
morning of the Ist of September, gone into the woods to visit a guinea 
hen’s nest, but being missed towards evening, apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his safety, especially as he had a dysentery, and a bad ulcerated 
leg. At night all was silent “ except frogs and mosquitos,” a gun was 
fired, and a light kept burning, though they never expected to see him 
again. At length on the following morning he made his appearance, 
having wandered all the preceding day until night, when alarmed by the 
growling of a wild beast, he climbed a tree, although his right of occupa- 
tion was disputed by a family of monkies. He arrived very much fatigued 
at the block-house, lee eaten nothing, except a small yellow plum which 
grew spontaneously; but, what is the most extraordinary, entirely cured 
of his dysentery, apparently by this fruit, and his leg a great deal better. 

‘ Mortality, fever, and heavy rains retarded the progress of the works 
on shore so much, that Mr. Beaver determined on making the few who 
were able, continue their labour on the Sunday afternoons, though not 
without meeting some objection. As the very existence of the colony 
depended upon having a place of security, before the departure of the 
Hankey, his arguments were very short; and an order, that he who did 
not work should not eat on a Sunday, quickly overcame all their scruples. 

‘ By the end of September, the establishment was reduced to fifty-eight, 
of whom thirty were ill! The president was therefore brought to “ the 
melancholy necessity” of reducing the intended block-house from a hun- 
dred and eighty by a hundred and fifteen, to a hundred and fifteen feet 
square. A boat, which had been brought out in frame, was launched, 
and called the Perseverance ; and the rains being nearly over, the cover- 
ing which had been constructed to shelter the ship, was taken off, and sent 
on shore. Notice was now given that the Hankey would sail for England 
about the middle of November; and as the people were much depressed 
in spirits, Mr. Beaver demanded the names of those who intended to 
abandon the colony, that he might not build more houses than were 
requisite.’ —pp. 77—8 1. 


Every attempt was now made on the part of the settlers which 
remained, to persuade their president to follow the example of the 
others who had already left the island. But he was not to be 
deterred from what he conceived was his duty, by any thing short 
of absolute necessity, and he continued to persevere in carrying 
on the works which were essential to the safety of the small 
company whichremained. Fever and madness were raging around 
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him. His own health was shattered in the most alarming manner, 
and the savages, who inhabited the neighbouring shores, were on 
the constant watch for an opportunity to attack him. In speaking 
of a change in the weather, he says, 


‘ “ Tts bracing coolness has almost recovered me, who have been from 
daylight till dark exposed to it, while our indolent sick have been pent up 
all day in their stinking eating-house, which has scarcely been cleaned 
since they came on shore, rather than exert themselves so much as to go 
into this renovating air. In the evening, when we leave off work, Peter 
goes on board the cutter, and my man and myself remain to defend the 
block-house ! ’ Tis well we are not attacked. Since the departure of the 
Hankey, I have had no one to speak to, no conversation. I do not think 
it safe to show lights, and therefore cannot read in the evenings; indeed, 
my head at present could not bear it; so that, after we leave off work, I 
sit about two hours alone in the dark, in sullen deliberation on what we 
are to do cn the morrow, and then go to bed.” ’—pp. 88,-89. 


In a part of his journal near the above, we find, that from the 
first of December to the twenty-first of that month, there had 
been buried out of nineteen men, four women, and five children, 
who composed the remains of the colony, nine men, three women 
and a child. But the strongest trial which Mr. Beaver was to 
undergo was yet to come, and one, from the exhibition of his oe | 
noble nature, which it occasioned, that deserves to be recorded. 
While sitting one evening in his dismal apartment, there was a 
knock at his door, and it was immediately opened by two English- 
men. His surprise and joy were beyond description, and he re- 
garded their fresh and healthy looks as making them ‘the hand- 
somest mortals he had ever beheld !’ The strangers belonged to a 
vessel from London, and brought in their way to Sierra Leone, 
Shyer for the colony and orders from the trustees, desiring 

r. Beaver not to quit Bulama, as more settlers would ve 
shortly be sent out. The same letters contained intelligence of a 
war with France. Here then was a difficulty which it required 
both virtue and prudence to overcome. By not returning to 
England immediately, he ran the imminent risk of losing his 
commission ; add to which, the entire loss of those chances of 
promotion, for which he had so long been anxiously looking. On 
the other hand, if he returned he would be breaking his 
engagement with the persons who had entrusted him with the 
care of the colony. After what we have said, it is easy to guess 
what determination this honourably minded man took on the 
occasion. It was always the firm opinion of Mr. Beaver, that 
the ruin of the little colony was principally owing to the want of 
activity in the settlers, and that could they have been persuaded 
to pursue their designs with a tolerable degree of perseverance, 
they would have shortly been secure, both from the attacks of the 
Bijugas and from the evil effects of the climate. It was to this 
purpose he wrote, when he exhorted the trustees to use all their 
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diligence in providing recruits for his exhausted state; but it 
appears evident throughout, that his ardent disposition drew him 
into a fatal mistake respecting the capabilities of ordinary minds 
and constitutions. Could he have found fifty ora hundred men 
as bold and determined as himself, there is great reason to believe 
he would have succeeded. There is, in fact, nothing which such 
a band might not atteinpt with good prospect of success. But 
he had the worst human material of which to raise his structure 
that could be provided him. The dross and refuse which a 
society in its most flourishing condition can put to no use, and 
which it must of course be much less possible to employ to any good 
purpose ina state where every moral energy is required to sup- 
port the physical strength. It is drugging death with human life 
to send out such men as many of those who composed the Bulama 
colony, and it deserves also to be considered, that such an experi- 
ment at colonization hardly merits that name, for it is one thing 
to make a desperate venture, and another to make an experiment. 
There are few spots on the globe to which men of any climate 
might not be sent with safety, if properly fitted with the natural 
gifts of a good constitution, with that degree of mental energy 
which is necessary tosupport much hardship, and possessing at the 
same time the provisions without which human life can nowhere 
be preserved. A traveller is necessarily exposed to perils which 
can never be foreseen, and in a long and varied journey will he 
often obliged to meet difficulties under which he will sometimes 
sink. But a colonist is sent to a fixed station—the nature of the 
danger he will have to encounter is known, and it is generally 
in the power of the country from which he sets out, to provide 
him with the best defences against its consequences. Fairly, 
therefore, to try whether a reputedly unhealthy spot of the globe 
can be colonized, the first settlers which are sent out should be 
picked men, and the greatest possible sum which can be afforded 
expended in their outfit. If they be found unable to resist the 
difficulties which oppose their settlement, either from the nature of 
the climate or any other cause, it may then be fairly concluded 
that there are obstacles, at least at present, to the design, which 
human prudence cannot foresee. Even in cases where anything 
very dangerous is implied in the idea of emigration, the same 

rinciple should to a certain degree be followed,—capital, both in 
life and money, being always irretrievably wasted when this rule is 
altogether neglected. 

Mr. Beaver, notwithstanding the promise which had been given 
him, and the noble sacrifice he had made of his interest, found 
himself left to linger without either recruits or supplies. This 
was, in a great measure, explained by the subsequent discovery 
that his dispatches had not reached their proper destination. But 
the whole affair, on the part of the managers in England, seems 
to have been wretchedly contrived. 


* The luckless colonists,’ says the narrative, ‘ now began more heavily 
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to feel the effects of the rainy season, and the grumetas took every advan- 
tage of their helplessness. These men were principally from the Papel, 
or Manjack nations: the former, ignorant and bigoted ; the latter, deceit- 
ful, lying, and dishonest. Much coercion was requisite to make them feel 
that they were hired servants, not masters; and from the baneful influence 
which their gris-gris had in dispiriting the labourers, severe punishment 
was perinitted to be inflicted on two who pretended to magic; one of whom 
sturdily persisted that he had frequently changed himself into an alligator! 
A Manjack, who attempted to stab the President, was turned off the island 
for his excesssive folly, in trying to hurt him, ‘* whom twenty of them could 
not wound,” but a rope and block were attached to a large tree to hang the 
first that should thenceforward draw his knife. To one he was obliged to 
administer twelve dozen lashes, for endeavouring to force a gate Seriag 
Bellchore’s last visit ; and to another stiil more, for breaking into the store- 
houses. Such necessary severities kept their evil propensities in check ; 
but now, when all the English were afflicted with fevers, Beaver himself 
dangerously ill, and poor Scott, the midshipman, on his death-bed; these 
worthless fellows pilfered with impunity. Besides taking away the cow, 
and most of the fowls, the store-rooms were robbed to a serious extent, 
and all the Lieutenant's shirts and silk handkerchiefs stolen. Many of these 
goods were recovered at Bissao, and politely returned by the Governor with 
a kind message, ‘‘ begging me not to punish any of my grumetas, but 
send them away, if they behaved ill; and to have a regard for my life, 
which would be in much danger from their thirst of revenge. A Manjack, 
he says, never forgives an injury while the man lives who inflicted it. 
I have never injured one of them, I have only given them what they 
deserved.” 

‘ The president illustrates the surly disposition of a Manjack by a forcible 
anecdote. The mast of a sloop, which anchored at Bulama, was shivered 
by lightning during a violent tornado; by which accident one man was 
killed and another wounded. ‘I saw the man on shore,” he observes, 
‘‘ who had been burnt by the lightning, and who, till my approach, was 
bemoaning his fate. His left side, from a little above the hip, all the way 
down the outside of his thigh and leg, was shockingly burnt, and perfectly 
raw. I ran for a bottle of sweet oil and a feather, with which I instantly 
returned, and anointed, with the gentlest hand and greatest care, the 
burnt parts; all which time he appeared perfectly indifferent to my 
attention. When I had finished I gave him the bottle and the feather, 
and, by means of our interpreter, I told him to do the same three times a 
day; that it would ease the pain, and soon heal the wound. He took 
them with the greatest coolness, without altering a muscle of his counte- 
nance, without shewing the least symptom of being pleased, or of gratitude, 
and without uttering a word in reply. He did not even look at me when 
I went away !”’—pp. 101—103. 


It was not till the last moment that Mr. Beaver remitted his 
exertions. His final endeavour was to sink a well in the middle 
of the block-house, to preserve them from perishing for want of 
water, in case of an attack. This completely exhausted their 
little remaining strength, and, finding it no longer possible to keep 
the few persons who remained with him from deserting, he at 
length consented to abandon the island. The necessary arrange- 
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ments having accordingly been made, the party embarked and 
set sail for Sierra Leone, on the 29th November, 1793. On the 
17th of May, in the following year, Mr. Beaver arrived in 
England. Reis given an account of his proceedings to the 
Bulama Association, he received, in return for his two years’ 
perilous exertion, for the loss of his half-pay during that period, 
and the sacrifice of his hopes of present preferment, a vote of 
thanks, and the promise of a otk medal, which he never re- 
ceived ! 

Scarcely had he been two months in this country, when he was 
appointed first-lieutenant of the Stately, which shortly after sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and subsequently for India, and the 
Isle of France. He returned home as first-lieutenant of the 
Monarch, then Lord Keith’s sp Dao It is hardly necessary, 
however, to follow the memoir any farther in its chronological 
arrangement, and we have only to state that Captain Beaver, was 
in 1800, appointed to a very important post in the Mediterranean, 
Lord Keith making him his assistant-captain—a situation, says the 
author, equal to that of a rear-admiral. As we have not yet given 
an account of any of his naval exploits, the following will serve 
our purpose : 


‘ A very brilliant exploit, performed by Captain Beaver, on the night of 
the 21st of May, is thus described by his commander-in-chief :—* By 
private intelligence from Genoa, I understood the French had resolved on 
boarding our flotilla in any future attempt to bombard the town; and 
yesterday, about twelve o’clock, a very large galley, a cutter, three armed 
settees, and several gun-boats, appeared in array off the Mole-head, and in 
the course of the afternoon exchanged distant shot with some of the ships 
as they passed them. At sun-set they took a position under the guns of 
the moles and the city bastions, which were covered with men manifesting 
a determined resistance. I nevertheless arranged every thing for a fourth 
bombardment, as formerly, under the direction of Captain Philip Beaver, 
of the Aurora, who left the Minotaur at nine p.m., attended by the gun 
and mortar vessels and the armed boats of the ships. About one o’clock, 
being arrived at a proper distance for commencing his fire, a brisk can- 
nonade was opened upon the town, which was returned from various parts; 
and Captain Beaver having discovered, by the flashes of some guns, that 
they were directed from something nearly level with the water, judiciously 
concluded that they proceeded from some of the enemy’s armed vessels. 
Calling a detachment of the ships’ boats to his assistance, he made directly 
to the spot, and, in a most gallant and spirited manner, under a smart fire 
of cannon and musketry from the moles and enemy’s armed vessels, at- 
tacked, boarded, carried, and brought off their largest galley, La Prima, 
of fifty oars, and two hundred and fifty-seven men, armed, besides muskets, 
pistols, cutlasses, &c., with two brass guns of thirty-six pounds, having 
about thirty brass swivels in her hold, and commanded by Captain Patrizio 
Galleano, The bombardment suffered no material interruption, but was 
continued till day-light this morning, when the Prima was safely brought 
off: her extreme length is one hundred and fifty-nine feet, and her breadth 
twenty-three feet six inches. On our part four seamen only have been 
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wounded ; one belonging to this ship, in the boat with Captain Beaver ; 
one belonging to the Pallas; and the other two to the Haerlem. The 
enemy’s loss is not exactly known; but one man was found dead on board, 
and fifteen wounded. e satisfaction which | derive from considering 
the zeal, activity, and gallantry with which this service has been performed, 
s greatly augmented by the flattering testimony borne by Captain Beaver 
to the good conduct of the officers and seamen who acted with him on 
this occasion.” 

‘The detachment with which Captain Beaver attacked La Prima, con- 
sisted of ten boats, containing, between them, about one hundred officers 
and men. While these were proceeeding, with all possible silence, hoping 
to approach undiscovered in the prevailing darkness, a Genoese gun-vessel, 
stationed between the two mole ols opened her fire upon them. Every 
moment’s delay now adding to the danger, the boats dashed on towards 
their objects. On arriving alongside, a new obstacle presented itself: the 
gangway or gunwale of the galley projected three feet and upwards from 
the side of the hull, and was strengthened by a strong barricade, along the 
summit of which the brass swivels mentioned by Lord Keith were occa- 
sionally mounted. As an additional obstruction to the British, her oars 
were fixed in their places ready for use; with the looms secured to the 
benches, or thwarts. Thus, with a crew of two hundred and fifty-seven 
men, exclusive of the galley-slaves on board, La Prima, even had she not 
been guarded by numerous batteries, would have been a formidable object 
of attack. All this, however, was of no avail.. The first entrance was 
made amid-ships on the starboard side, in the most courageous manner, 
by a boat of the Haerlem, under the command of Mr. John Caldwell, 
midshipman, who was promptly seconded by three other pinnaces. In 
the meantime the crews of the Minatour’s cutter, and Vestal’s launch, 
gallantly led by Beaver, and supported by the remaining boats, had 
clambered up the images on the quarter to carry the poop, where a con- 
siderable number of French troops had assembled. After a desperate 
struggle, hand to hand, our captain and his brave tars succeeded in their 
attempt; the greater part of their opponents jumping overboard on one 
side as they secured a footing on the other. Almost immediately after- 
wards a burgee, or broad triangular pendant, the only flag flying on board 
La Prima, was hauled down by Lieutenant Gibson, and all further resist- 
ance ceased. The boats were immediately ordered a-head to tow; and 
the slaves, with seeming cheerfulness, manned their sweeps, crying out, 
in broken English, ‘‘ Got bless de King of Gibbelterra !”’—pp. 129—133. 


We soon after this find Captain Beaver off Alexandria, and 
in command of the Foudroyant, assisting the movements of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, who, after receiving his mortal wound, was 
conveyed on board that vessel. 

During the violent agitation into which the nation was thrown 
by the threatened invasion of Buonaparte, Captain Beaver 
performed a most useful service to the country, by making 
public his views on the subject. In a letter, which he wrote to 
the Editor of the Courier, he reasoned with great ability on all 
the circumstances connected with the affair, and greatly allayed 
the popular ferment which had been awakened. This letter ap 
peared on the 16th February, 1804, and was published under the 
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signature ‘‘ Nearchus.” Having been appointed to the Acasta, he 
sailed to the West Indies, and had afterwards an important share 
in the negociations, which were then being carried on with South 
America. His conduct at Martinique acquired him additional 
reputation. ‘ The direction of all the naval operations,” says 
the official dispatch of Sir A. Cochrane to the Admiralty, ‘ con- 
nected with the army, was left entirely with Captain Beaver, of 
the Acasta, who pane bale the service with all the correctness and 
celerity which I expected of him.” General Maitland also ex- 
pressed the same sentiments. ‘‘ Captain Beaver has increased 
the character, which I know his conduct at Bay Robert, in your 
presence, gained him. His arrangement, and presence of mind, 
render him peculiarly qualified for joint operations.” 

But, notwithstanding these high testimonials to his distin- 
guished merit, he shortly found himself again out of employ, the 
Acasta being paid off, and declared unfit for sea. After many 
fruitless applications, one at last proved effectual, and he was 
offered his choice of the Pheenix, a vessel just manned and ordered 
to the East Indies, and of the Nisus, a frigate lately completed 
and lying at Plymouth. He chose the latter, and bid his final 
adieu to his country and family. The memorial which he addressed 
to Lord Mulgrave, and which was successful in obtaining him the 


appointment, is very interesting, and serves well to show the true 
rank which he bore in his profession :— 


‘ To be brief, I shall shortly state, that during three-and-thirty years” 
service, | have never been unemployed in the time of war; that twenty- 
seven of those years | have borne a commission, and am now in the tenth 
year of post rank; that during that time I have never been tried by a 
court martial, never confined, nor have I ever been once asked by any of 
my superiors, why such or such a thing had not been done. So much for 
negative merit. I decline dwelling upon the earlier parts of my servi- 
tude, that I may the less encroach upon your Lordship’s leisure. Soon 
after 1 was made a Commander, I was appointed assistant captain to the 
Mediterranean fleet; in this situation I had charge of the Aotilla which 
had six times bombarded Genoa; I negociated forthe same place on the 
part of the British, and came home overland with the documents an- 
nouncing the event. The battle of Marengo had been fought, and on my 
arrival, though I travelled from the Elbe in less time than the same ground 
had ever been passed before, all Italy was again in the hands of cur 
enemy; the despatches of which I was the bearer were therefore never 
published. Returning to the Mediterranean, I held the same situation till 
the expedition to Egypt, when Lord Keith appointed me his Captain in 
the Foudroyant ; and | was with that officer and Sir R. Abercrombie when 
the landing was effected. A few months after the late war, I returned to 
England, and was paid off; early in this, I was appointed to the Sea 
Fencib’es in Essex, where I remained three years; and during the last 
three have commanded the Acasta. In her I have had the charge of 
conducting and landing seven thousand of our troops in the expedition 
against Martinique ; and shortly after about two thousand five hundred 
at the Saints. The ship then being found in a state of decay, was 
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ordered home, and paid off. Had I any idea of not being kept in active 
service, I should certainly have accepted either the Abercrombie or the 
Jewel, both of which ships were offered to me by Sir A. Cochrane, 
previous to my coming home. From what I have stated, I trust it will 
appear that my standing as a Captain is sufficient, that my conduct as an 
officer is unimpeachable, and that the length of my service will justify my 
solicitation. If, however, I should not succeed, I shall return to my 
cottage with the sentiments of the Spartan who lost his election as one 
of the Ephori—happy that my profession produces so many men of 
merit and virtue superior to myself.—’pp. 198 —200. 

He sailed almost immediately for the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Isle of France, afterwards cruising about the Indian seas in 
almost every direction, till he sailed for Quiloa. His exertions here 
were considerable, and he returned to the Cape greatly exhausted. 
It was his hope to be now ordered to England, but he did not live 
to enjoy the happiness of re-visiting his native shores. A disorder, 
whic ‘Es biographer supposes him to have contracted in Batavia, 
had been long preying upon him, and now reached a fearful 
height. On the vessel entering Table Bay, March, 1813, he 
desired the attendance of the surgeon, but was unwilling on 
account of his immediate engagements on shore to apply the 
remedies proposed. His illness in consequence increased with 
terrible rapidity, and in three days he expired. Captain Beaver 
left a wife and six children, who, from the little disposition which 
he felt for accumulating wealth, were not provided for as it might 
have been supposed they would be from his active career. rs. 
Beaver was appointed matron of Greenwich Hospital School, and 
efforts were made, but without success, to procure her a better 
provision. ‘ 

The character of Captain Beaver has been already delineated. 
The style in which his memoirs are written, is creditable to his 
friend and admirer, who has taken this means to preserve his 
memory from oblivion. There is much in the volume which will 
be interesting to the general reader, and a professional student 
may derive from its perusal, many valuable hints for his conduct. 
The honourable feeling which was uniformly exhibited by the 
excellent man, who forms the subject of its pages, the strict atten- 
tion which he never omitted paying, to all the duties connected 
with his station, his mdustry, as well as boldness and indifference 
to danger, are all worthy of the closest imitation, and a him 
amongst those most valuable of men, who do more good by their 
example, than can be done by any series of individual actions. 
We must not forget to mention, that Captain Beaver was yr | 
fond of geographical studies, and that he made it a point on all 
occasions, to promote as much as was in his power, the advance- 
ment of that science. He was frequently very successful in his 
endeavours, and the present volume contains ample proofs of his 
qualifications to have done more, had he been master of greater 
leisure and retirement for the purpose. 
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Art. 1V.—l. Tableaux de la Nature, ou Considérations sur les Déserts, 
sur la Physiognomie des Végétaux, sur les Cataractes de [ Orénoque, 
sur la Structure et l’ Action des Volcans dans les différentes regions 
de la terre. Par Le Baron de Humboldt. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1828, 

2. Les Articlés Mer, et Montagne. Parle Colonel Bory de St. Vincent. 
Dictionaire Classique d'Histoire Naturelle. 8vo. Paris. 


In studying the various circumstances connected with the 
earth’s surface, it is important to distinguish between what may 
appropriately be termed political and physical geography. Under 
the first, we ought to place whatever relates to government, extent 
of territory, population, towns, cities, manufactures, cultivation, 
agricultural and horticultural ; and all arts and sciences. Under 
the latter, again, we should arrange the prominent natural features 
of the globe; climate, with its variations of temperature and 
moisture ; seas, with their tides, currents, and evaporation ; lakes, 
with their levels, their embankments, or their outlets ; rivers, with 
their sources, their course, their overflowings, and their deltas ; 
mountains, with their height, structure, and various groupings ; 
and plains and valleys, with their fertility or barrenness. It is but 
very recently that these subjects were treated in a systematic and 
scientific manner, though scattered notices, often of doubtful accu- 
racy; may be met with in the earliest writers from Moses, Homer, 
and Herodotus, down to Salmon, Gutherie, Busching, Pinkerton, 
and M. Jauffret. Now that the subject has attracted attention 
in consequence of having heen treated in a superior manner, by 
men of high attainments and unquestionable talent, it assumes 
an aspect of more permanent interest, while its utility is no 
less prominent, than the pleasure it cannot fail to afford, to almost 
every class of inquirers. Taking for our guide, therefore, the 
excellent maxim of Polybius, ‘Apa Kas TO XpnT Koy Kas TO TEpmvey Aabesy, 
(Hist. Lib. i. c. 5.) we shall briefly advert to a few of the most 
useful and attractive materials, in the works under review. 

We are particularly pleased with M. Bory de St. Vincent’s 
classification of the waters, which cover more than three-fourths 
of the whole surface of the globe, and which have hitherto been 
treated of, in a vague and isolated manner. Looking at these 
with the eye of a naturalist, M. Bory, arranges all the great 
masses of waters into five leading classes, namely, 1. Oceans; 
2. Mediterraneans ; 3. Caspians; 4. Lakes; and 5. Rivers. The 


beauty of his classification, however, will be better appreciated 
from the following 


‘TABLE OF SEAS. 


I. Oceans. 


1. Arctic Ocean. 
2. Atlantic Ocean. 
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3. Antartic Ocean. 


4. Indian Ocean. 
5. Pacific Ocean. 


II. MepITERRANEANS. 
1, [Ancient] Mediterranean. 
The Mediterranean, properly so called. 
2. Scandinavian Mediterranean. 
The Baltic Sea, 
3. Erythrean Mediterranean. 
The Red Sea. 
4. Persian Mediterranean. 
The Persian Gulf. 
5. Chinese Mediterranean. 
The Sea of China. 
6. Oschotskan Mediterranean. 
Sea of Okhotsk. 
7. Bhering’s Mediterranean. 
Sea of Bhering. 
8. Columbian Mediterranean. 
The Gulph of Mexico. 
9. Hudsonian Mediterranean. 
Hudson’s Bay. 


III, Casprans. 
1, [Ancient] Caspian. 
The Caspian Sea, 
2. Aralian Caspian. 
The Sea of Aral 
3. Baitcalian Caspian. 
Lake Baitcal. 
4. Asphaltic Caspian. 
The Dead Sea.’ 


The Currents of the Ocean, some of which are almost as accu- 
rately determined as the courses of land rivers, may be referred to 
various causes, either occasional, variable, or constant, such as a 
violent gale of wind, the periodical melting of the polar ice, and 
the difference of temperature. Those currents which are constant 
however, are the most worthy of remark. The existence of two 
polar currents, is proved by the floating of masses of ice from the 
frigid into the temperate regions; these masses are at times seen 
as low as the forty-fifth, or even the fortieth degree of latitude. 
It was the opposition of the polar current which principally occa- 
sioned the failure of the attempt made last year under Captain 
Parry, to reach the North-Pole; before they desisted from their 
efforts, the expedition found that, as they advanced over the ice, 
they were being drifted southward, at a rate faster than that 
at which they were travelling northward. It was equally certain 
that a tropical current exists, judging not only from the direc- 
tion of bodies floating on the water, but also from the circumstance 
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that vessels, in crossing from Europe by America, descend to the 
latitude of the Canary Pe where they fall into a current and 
are carried rapidly to the west. In going from America to Asia 
across the Pacific, a simiiar effect is observed. It might be 
supposed that this was due solely to the trade winds, but such is 
not the case; for it is quite possible to distinguish their effect 
from that of the currents, since the progress of the vessel is 
quicker than it could be with the aid of the wind alone. 

The cause of the Polar currents is, no doubt, in a great measure, 
to be traced to the centrifugal force which is the result of the 
earth’s rotation. It may be further explained, when we reflect 
that the water towards the poles, both on account of its lower 
temperature and its being less attracted by the heavenly bodies, 
is heavier than the water in the tropical regions, and, moreover, 
that the heat of the torrid zone occasions a much more powerful 
evaporation of the sea, than is elsewhere experienced : the conse- 
quence is, that the waters nearer the poles will move towards the 
equator in order to restore the equilibrium, which has in these 
several ways been destroyed. The tropical current, may, also, 
though in another manner, be explained as proceeding from the 
earth’s rotation. The waters, as they advance from the polar seas, 
pass from regions where the rotatory motion of the earth’s surface 
is very slight to those where it is exceedingly rapid; they cannot 
immediately acquire the rapid motion with which the solid parts 
of the earth revolve in the tropical regions, and they are, accord- 
ingly, left rather behind, that is, to the westward (the earth turning 
round from west to east.) The ocean, consequently, appears to 
retreat from the western, and advance upon the eastern coasts of 
the continents, or, in other words, to have a general movement 
from east to west; and the effect is very much assisted by the con- 
stant blowing of the trade winds. 

When this current meets with shores or narrow straits to impede 
or turn aside its course, it forms strong and even dangerous cur- 
rents. The eastern coast of America, and the West India Islands, 
constitute a sort of dyke to the general westward motion of the 
Atlantic ; and it will be seen, if we refer to a map, that from Cape 
St. Roche, which has about five degrees of south latitude, the 
coast of South America stretches away in a continued line to the 
north-west, as far as the isle of Trinidad. Owing to this shape 
of the coast, the waters as far as the tenth degree of south latitude 
are, when they approach America, carried away in a current to the 
north-west. This current afterwards enters the gulf of Mexico, 
through the strait formed by the western end of Cuba, and the 
opposite peninsula, (from this part it is called, by navigators, the 
Gulf-stream,) and follows the bendings of the Mexican coast, from 
Vera Cruz to the mouth of the Rio del Norte, and thence to the 
mouths of the Mississippi, and the shoals west of the southern 
extremity of Florida. It next takes a new direction to the north, 
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and rushes impetuously into the gulf of Florida M. Humboldt 
observed in the month of May, 1804, in the 26th and 27th degrees 
of latitude, that its velocity was eighty miles in twenty-four hours, 
although at the time there was a violent wind against it. At the 
end of the gulf of Florida, (north latitude 28°) it runs to the 
north-east, at the rate, sometimes, of five miles an hour, It ma 
always be distinguished by the high temperature, and the saltness 
of its waters, their indigo-blue colour, and the quantity of sea- 
weed floating on the surface, and also by the heat of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

It is observed by Humboldt, that the waters of the Mexican 
gulf, forcibly drawn to the north-east, preserve their warm tem- 
penton to such a point, that at forty and forty-one degrees of 
atitude, he found them at seventy-two degrees and a-half of 
Fahrenheit ; when out of the current, the heat of the ocean at its 
surface was scarcely sixty-three degrees and a-half. In the 
parallel of New York, (forty-one degrees north,) the temperature 
of the Gulf-stream is, consequently, equal to that of the seas of 
the tropics, in the eighteenth degree of latitude. The rapidity and 
temperature of the Gulfstream, diminish towards the north, while, 
at the same time, its breadth increases. Its breadth in latitude, 
twenty-eight degrees and a-half, is seventeen leagues : (3.46 miles 
to a league) in the parallel of Charlestown (thirty-three degrees 
nearly) from forty to fifty leagues; and on the meridian of Corvo 
and Flores, the westernmost of the Azore islands, it is one kun- 
dred and sixty leagues. Its further progress northward is at last 
checked by the northern extremity of the great bank of New- 
foundland, in the 42d degree of latitude, where it turns suddenly 
to the east. It afterwards continues moving towards the east, and 
the east-south-east, as far as the Azore islands: and thence it 
turns towards the straits of Gibraltar, the isle of Madeira, and the 
group of the Canaries, till on reaching the parallel of i Blanco, 
it completes the round by mixing with the grand westerly current 
of the tropics. It is prebable, however, that a branch still keeps 
on its course to the south and south-east, along the coast of 
Africa ; for it is well known that ships, if they approach too near 
the shore, are drawn into the gulf of Guinea, and with difficult 
get out again. We thus see that between the parallels of 11 and 
43 degrees, the waters of the Atlantic are carried on in a continual 
whirlpool. Humboldt remarks that, supposing a particle of water 
to return to the same place from which it departed, “ we can 
estimate, from our present knowledge of the swiftness of currents, 
that this circuit of three thousand eight hundred leagues is not 
terminated in less than two years and ten months. A boat, which 
may be supposed to receive no impulse from the winds, would 
require thirteen months, from the Canary Islands, to reach the 
coast of Caraccas; ten months to make the tour of the gulf of 
Mexico, and reach Tortoise shoals, opposite the port of the 
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Havannah ; while forty or fifty days might be sufficient to carry it 
from the straits of Florida to the bank of Newfoundland. It 
would be difficult to fix the rapidity of the retrograde current from 
this bank to the coasts of Africa: estimating the mean velocity of 
the waters at seven or eight months in twenty-four hours, we find 
ten or eleven months for this last distance. 

It is a curious fact, that towards the close of the 15th century, 
before Europeans were acquainted with the existence of America, 
two bodies belonging to an unknown race of men were cast by the 
Gulf-stream on the coasts of the Azores, and pieces of bamboo 
were brought by the same current to the shore of the small island 
of Porto Santo: by these circumstances Columbus is said to have 
been strengthened in his conjectures with respect to the existence 
of a western continent. An arm of the Gulf-stream in the 45th 
and 50th degrees of latitude, runs to the north-east, towards the 
coasts of Europe, and becomes very strong when the wind has 
blown long from the west. The fruit of trees which belong to 
the American Torrid Zone, is every year deposited on the western 
coasts of Ireland and Norway; and on the shores of the Hebrides 
are collected seeds of several plants, the growth of Jamaica, Cuba, 
and the neighbouring continent. The most striking circumstance, 

rhaps, is that of the wreck of an English vessel, burnt near 

amaica, having been found on the coast of Scotland. 

The depth of the sea is an interesting branch of this department 
of Physical Geography, and we gladly avail ourselves of the excel- 
lent remarks thereon by M. Bory De St. Vincent, in his learned 
and well-written paper on the subject already mentioned :— 


‘ It may be presumed, at all events, that the sea has not an indefinite 
depth, and that it forms on the surface of a solid nucleus, the continents 
and isles of which are fragments of the oxydised crust, a fluid bed like the 
atmosphere with which it is surrounded, as well as the earth: beyond this 
presumption there can exist nothing but doubt. By means of sounding, 
the depth of the ocean has been correctly ascertained in many places,— 
but the soundings of the line are not always exact, or to be relied upon, 
in consequence of the action of under currents. It may, besides, some- 
times meet with an obstacle that would oppose its sinking; and in many 
cases, when it has been supposed that the lead has struck against land, it 
has been but a point of the liquid mass in which the lead, however heavy, 
floats like a buoy upon its surface. 

‘In many places, where they have been at the trouble of sounding, the 
true bottom at the greatest depths, that is from 400 to 600 metres, has 
been found, and which has been proved by gravel, sand, mud, or organized 
bodies belonging to the lower classes of the animal kingdom, or rather to 
hydrophytology adhering to the lead, which had purposely been besmeared 
with grease or tallow.”—p. 410. 


_ The bottom of the sea, we may remark, appears to have similar 
inequalities to the surface of the continents; the depth of the 
water is, therefore, extremely various. There are vast spaces 
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where no bottom has been found, but this of course does not 
prove that the sea is bottomless, because the line is able to reach 
but a comparatively small depth. Lord Mulgrave, in the Northern 
Ocean, let down a very heavy sounding lead, and gave out with 
it neatly 4,700 feet of rope without finding the bottom ; and Mr. 
Scoresby mentions having sounded in the Greenland sea as much 
as 7,200 feet. Such experiments, however, must be of very 
doubtful character ; it is well known how much more easily bodies 
may be moved along in the water, than in the atmosphere, and 
consequently, any current would be sufficient to carry the lead 
with it, and so draw the rope out of a oe direction. 
If we were to found our opinion upon analogy, we might conclude 
that the greatest depth of the ocean is, at least, equal to the 


height of the loftiest mountains—that is, between 20,000 and 
30,000 feet. 


‘ If no precise accounts of the sea’s depth be given,’ continues M. Bory, 
‘if doubts are raised respecting the dependance on plumb-lines which 
might have sunk 4,916 feet, is it not premature to establish what are the 
forms of the bed, upon which they fall, and by what accidents they meet 
with them? Jt would not be possible to give a tolerable topographical 
chart of the thousandth part of the countries inhabited by civilized 
mankind, and yet the attempt has been made to trace out the figure 
of the bottom of the sea! It has been supposed to have forms, 
such as the surface of continents presents—and geographers abusing 
in a strange manner the signification of words, have described its 
mountains, with their vallies, their plains, and their anastomoses—nay 
more, the figure which the sub-marine chains must present, has also been 
sketched out upon a general map. Copies of this unfortunate conception 
have been recently reprinted, with commendation, and inserted in Atlases 
put into the hands of youth for instruction. Southern and Northern al 
make the tour of the world, which is divided, by following the old 
routine, into four parts. There is no doubt that the bottom of the sea 
presents great inequalities, that in many places its bed increases, so that 
it may be surmised at what epoch some of the elevated points will become 
islands, or united to continents. But accidents of this kind are nota 
proof of the existence of mountainous chains in the sense which should 
be attached to the words mountains and chains:—on the contrary, it is 
precisely in the neighbourhood of new islands, whether madreporite or 
volcanic, that it has been pretended the indices of marine alps may be 
observed, and where the plumb-line suddenly finds no bottom. We shall 
remark besides, that it is near coasts, which are rugged with peaks; that 
the sea is always very deep, whilst a low shore ar. | a plain country, 
indicates little depth; even at great distances —s peaky coasts the water 
is the most blue: it becomes by degrees greenish, near the situation of 
low lands.”—p. 410. 


The sea is in general of a deep bluish green colour, which 
becomes clearer towards the coasts—a colour which has been sup- 
posed to arise entirely from the same cause as the azure tint of 
the sky ; the rays of blue light being the most refrangible, pass 
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in greatest quantity through the water, which, on account of its 
density and depth, makes them undergo a strange refraction. 
The other colours exhibited in parts of the sea, depend on causes 
which are local, and sometimes deceptive. The Mediterranean 
in its upper part is said to have at times a —_ tint. In the 
gulf of Galata, the sea is white; around the Maldive Islands, it 
is black, and in some places is observed to be red,—appearances 
which in some cases arise from the colours of the substances 
spread over the bottom, acting as a foil; and in others are 
produced by earthy substances floating in the water, or by myriads 
of minute animalcula and mollusca. 

When the water of the main ocean, however, is taken up, it is 
usually found to be transparent and colourless, as that of the 
most pure springs; and it is only when seen in very deep seas, 
that any certain and unchangeable colour appears. This colour is 
commonly ultra-marine blue, differing but a shade from the 
colour of the atmosphere, when free from the obscurity of cloud, 
or haze. Where this ultra-marine blue occurs, the rays of light 
seem to be absorbed in the water without being reflected from the 
bottom ; the blue rays only being intercepted. But where the 
depth is not considerable, the colour of the water is affected 
by the quality of the bottom. Thus fine white sand in very 
shallow water, affords a greenish grey, or apple-green colour, 
becoming of a deeper shade as the depth increases, or as the 
degree of light decreases ; yellow sand, in soundings, produces a 
dark green colour, in the water; dark sand a blackish green ; 
rocks a brownish, or a blackish colour; and loose sand, or mud, 
in a tide-way,a greyish colour. From this effect of the bottom, 
the names of the White Sea, the Black Sea, and the Red Sea, 
have doubtless been derived. Near the mouths of large rivers, 
the sea is often of a brownish colour, owing to the admixture of 
mud and other substances held in suspension, together with 
vegetable, or animal dyes, bronght down with the fresh water 
from the land. But in the main ocean, in deep water, the pre- 
vailing colour is blue, or greenish blue. It may be observed, that 
there 1s a good deal of deception in the colour of the sea, owing 
to the effect of the sun, and the colour of clouds; and its true 
tinge can only be observed, with accuracy, by looking downward 
through a ipa tube, reaching nearly to its surface, so as to 
intercept the lateral rays of light, which by their reflection, 
produce the deception, and thus obtain a clear view of the inte- 
rior of the sea. The trunk of the rudder answers this purpose 
tolerably well. When thus examined, the colour of the sea is 
not materially affected, either by sun or clouds. But if examined 
superficially, from an exposed situation, the sea in all places 
will be found to vary in appearance with every change in the 
state of the atmosphere. Hence, the surface generally partakes of 
the coluor of the clouds; and when the sky is chiefly clear, a 
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small cloud partially intercepting the sun’s rays, casts a deep 
brown, or blackish x Ewe over the surface, and sometimes gives 
the appearance of shallow water, or rocks, and thus occasions in 
the navigator, unnecessary alarm. It is not, therefore, the varying 
aspect of the surface of the water, that is meant by the colour o 

the sea; but the appearance of the interior of a body of waters, 
when lool:ed into through a perpendicular tube. The only effect 
then produced by a change in the aspect of the sky, is to give 
the water a lighter, or datket shade ; but it has little effect on its 
real colour. For observed in this way, the same colours may be 
recognized in storm or calm, in fine weather, or foul, clear, or 
cloudy, fair or showery, being always nearly the same. 

Even at the risk of prolonging the subject beyond the limits which 
we had prescribed to ourselves, we cannot omit the following passage 
from M. Bory, upon the colours of the sea, the original eloquence 
of which, however, we cannot hope to rival in our plain translation : 


‘Those who have been accustomed to a life, confined in the interior of 
countries where only rivulets and shallow rivers flow—where clear fountains 
rise, or muddy currents roll along, view with admiration the first appear- 
ance of the sea, as from the shore they regard the pure and sparkling green 
complexion of its waters—a colour which indeed seems peculiar to itself. 
The wonder is increased when a portion of its water, — into a vessel, 
is observed to retain no trace of that very peculiar colour, and to be per- 
fectly clear. Its transparency is such, that in places undefiled by filth or 
dirt, the sand may be distinguished at the bottom of its bed at a con- 
siderable depth, and stones and shells of the smallest size, which lie there, 
appear then bright and resplendent. Marine plants, especially the Poly- 
piers, beam in it with the greatest splendour, and all productions of this 
nature seem elegantly shaded whilst they are sunk beneath the surface of 
the water, but immediately they are taken out, this beauty vanishes. 
Certain Cystoreira, called by us Iridea, as well as many Alcyonia, which, in 
their fostering element shine in the colours of the rainbow, or in the finest 
tints of purple and orange, seem there tinged with black, yellow, or simply 
of a brown and dark violet hue, when cast upon the bank of the shore, 
lose their attractions by exposure to the atmospheric air. As the light 
penetrates the abyss of waters, and, during a cloudless day, as we enjoy an 
excursion on its surface, the waves appear coloured in such a manner 
around us, that we are sometimes inclined to believe, as we admire the 
deepness of its green, that we are upon a liquid meadow, or upon a billiard- 
table carpet, which could be translucid. In proportion as the vessel 
becomes distant from the shore, and we reach the high latitudes, where 
the depth increases more and more, the green tint changes into a blue tint, 
and in the open sea, the water becomes, at fifty or sixty fathoms, of the 
finest azure colour. The green shade generally announces danger, or an 
approach to low coasts; for along those which are intersected with peaks or 
mountains, and near which the sound descends to a great extent, the blue 
azure is observed to appear, and to become much more lively, as the depth 
becomes more considerable. But this blue, which is ordinarily regarded 
as one of the characteristics of the ocean, and which is commonly attri- 
buted to the manner in which the rays of the sun become decomposed as 
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they penetrate into the waters, is not, however, exclusively peculiar to it; 
every large and deep bed of water has a cast of a similar nature. Deep 
lakes, which are not salt, especially those of high mountains, are equally 
affected with the blue azure tint, and this beautiful shade is observed even 
in the bed of torrents, at the bottom of which, if the water fills a cavity in 
a rock, the serenity of the heaven produces in a small degree the most 
brilliant effect of colouration.’ 


There are many other topics of interest connected with this 
subject, and ably treated in the works before us, which we cannot 
spare room at present to do justice to, such as the saltness, tem- 
perature, phosphorescence, mucosity, and diminution of the waters 
of the sea. Upon 0 | of these points, though numerous facts 
have been accumulated, no satisfactory theories have yet been 
devised, and probably never will. But upon the subject of 
mountains, to which we beg leave next to advert, some more 
certain data to reason upon can be obtained. 

It is to Humboldt, if we mistake not, that we are primarily 
indebted for the investigation of what has sometimes been called 
vegetable and animal geography, dividing not merely the globe 
itself into zones of frigid, temperate, and torrid, but extending a 
similar classification to mountains, according to their ascertained 
natural productions. The principle which has been ascertained, is, 
that in places of similar temperature and exposure, whether these 
be situated in the frigid or the torrid zone, we may expect similar 
animals and vegetables, if not in species, nor even in genera, at 
least in some striking similarity. Itis a beautiful oriental proverb, 
that Lebanon carries winter on his brow, and wears spring around 
his girdle, while summer lies smiling at his feet—a faithfully 
accurate description, indeed, of all the high tropical mountains. 
M. Bory de St. Vincent makes the following remarks on this 
interesting subject :— 

‘ The limit of eternal snows and glaciers, is not the same in all latitudes 
on the high and primitive mountaius; it begins at different elevations, 
as we advance from the Torrid Zone, towards the North. It has been 
imagined, that this limit described a large curve, commencing from 
the poles, and rising to a height of between 2,400 and 2,500 toises above 
the surface of the ocean under the Equator. It has been imagined, that 
underneath this line there are other lines, called Jsothermal, or of equal 
and moderate yearly temperature, supposing that these Isothermal lines 
exactly circumscribe the zones of propagation, ascending plants and 
animals. ‘This theory is fortunate, but we cannot bestow on it more im- 

rtance than its author without doubt even allows it, who has very 
justly observed, that the phenomenon of the height, at which snows are 
preserved in the warmest season of the year, is very difficult to be ac- 
counted for, and depends as much upon the inflexions of the Isothermal 
lines, as on the inflexions of the Isotheral lines, which are lines of equal 
temperature in summer. So many local circumstances act upon the:state 
of the atmosphere, that it is almost impossible to establish certain rules res- 
pecting such points in Physical geography. Correct observations, besides, 
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are not sufficiently numerous. Some facts, collected in part by Pallas, 
Saussure, Dolomieu, Ramond, Deluc, Cordier, Humboldt, Breislak, Buch, 
and ourselveseven, may one day furnish materials fora good work of this kind; 
but what traveller ever saw and compared a sufficient pumber of mouutains 
to extend to all those, which are spread over the universe, reasonings, which 
have been made from the examination of some elevated points of the Cor- 
dilleras, in Mexico, the African Isles, the Iberian Peninsula, comprehending 
the Pyrenees, Auvergne, the Alps, of Italy, Etna, of the Hartz, the Mon- 
ticules of Saxony and Bohemia, the chains of mountains in Scandinavia, 
and the elevations in Britain? What do we know of a positive nature 
respecting Cancasus, about which nevertheless much has been written, 
the plateau of Asia, the heights of China,—that Hymalaya, the height of 
which is probably exaggerated? Who measured the Ghauts, the Belour, 
or the Bucktiri,—and who can say by what systems the Asiatic Moun- 
tains are connected, or if they be isolated? Who knows any thing of the 
mountainous ridges of Arabia, or the heights of Abyssinia, which, ac- 
cording to Bruce, lie together in very singular heaps, and which we suppose, 
originally formed a part of the almost Arabic Isle? As for the other 
inequalities of Africa, and of the Atlas even, situate so near us, not one 
of these mountains has been measured, but at hazard drawn upon paper. 
In looking over the catalogues of heights upon the globe, which have 
been ascertained, we sball find not more than sixty in the New World, 
two-thirds of which, towards its centre only, were determined by 
Humboldt. The rest, whether on the North or South, with the exception 
of four or five in the United States or North-East coast, are quite un- 
known. Does not such a poverty of accounts command the greatest care, 
in comparing what is known, to what is unknown ? 

‘ To fix the precise elevation at which such or such an Isothermal line 
exercises its influence upon such or such an organized production of 
nature, it is not sufficient to have measured with a Barometer, at what 
height on such or such a mountain a vegetable has been observed, sooner 
than on another, and to what state the same vegetable was advanced : 
according to different accounts of the same mountain the same plant 
will begin and end with being higher or lower. We have remarked 
in many chains of mountains, where no proper glaciers were to be found, 
but where masses of imperishable snows endure the whole year, that these 
masses, named Ventis queros, upon the mountains of Andalousia, exist 
on certain points two or three hundred toises below places, where they 
continue also. We have, also, seen crossing over the most elevated parts 
of the High Pyrenees of the groupe of Asturia, on the East of the valley 
of Navia de Suarna, snows heaped up inthe months of July and August, 
on the lower edge of several thick set woods of shrubs, whilst summits of 
more than three hundred toises higher were altogether free from them. 
It has been very often observed, in going directly from Madrid to Saint 
Iidefonse, through a part of the Carpitano veltoine region, where the 
snow does not melt every year, that in bogs situate far below the culmi- 
nating point, snows are preserved. It is known, that on Etna, constant 
snows begin at the height.of 1300 tojses, and even sometimes not so high, 
when according to the latitude of Sicily, they should begin about the 
height of 1418 toises. Thegeneral situation of snows either to the North 
or South, must necessarily have great effect upon its duration, or thawing; 
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nevertheless under the same latitude, upon the same level, and even on 
the same side of the chain, a patch of snow may be met with much above 
or below the line in which it is seen at small distances; and we can cite 
many plants, which, descended from the mountains into the plain, by 
certain vallies, there propagate, but invariably under the influence of snow, 
for they would not generate, if they were sown in places far distant 
from the pinnacles from which they have migrated.’ 


Our intelligent countryman, Mr. Scoresby, jun., informs us, 
with regard to this subject, that at the very peak of a mountain 
in Spitzbergen, estimated at 3,000 feet elevation, the power of the 
sun, at midnight, produced a temperature several degrees above 
freezing, and occasioned the discharge of streams of water from 
the snow-capped summit. It may appear a little remarkable, that 
an effect of cold, amounting to perpetual frost, which is observed 
in elevated situations, in temperate, and even in hot climates, does 
not occur on the tops of considerable mountains, such as Ben 
Nevis, in Scotland, whose summit is only about 4,380 feet, should 
sometimes exhibit a crest of snow throughout the year ; while in 
Spitzbergen, where the mean annual temperature is about 30° 
lower than in Scotland, and that on mountains little inferior in 
elevation, the snow should sometimes be wholly dissolved at the 
most considerable heights. The higher Alps, excepting what is 
absolutely perpendicular, remain constantly covered with snow ; 
and, perhaps, no instance of a standing temperature ever occurs on 
any of the most elevated summits. But, in Spitzbergen, the frost 
relaxes in the months of July and August, and a thawing tem- 
perature prevails, for considerable intervals, on the greatest heights 
which have been visited. Martens observes, that in some countries 
of Europe, when rain falls in the vallies, snow descends upon the 
mountains, even in the height of summer, but that in Spitz- 
bergen, rain falls on the tops of the highest hills. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be resolved by referring to the state 
of the atmosphere. In the months of June, July, and August, 
the weather is much clearer at Spitzbergen, than it is near the 
neighbouring coast; and as such, the temperature of these months 
on shore must be warmer than at sea, and so much higher, indeed, 
as is requisite in occasioning the dissolution of the snow, even 
on the tops of the mountains. And this is no doubt the fact; for, 
besides the increase of temperature, produced by the prevalent 
clearness of the atmosphere, we may bring into account the cir- 
cumstance, that, from the steepness of the hills, the sun is always 
actually vertical to one surface or other of the mountainous coast, 
shepughdut its daily course.’ The highest temperature in Spitz- 
bergen is from 48° to 58°, and supposing the latter the greatest 
degree of heat which takes place, it will require an elevation of 
7791 feet, for reducing that temperature to the freezing point ; and 
hence we may reckon this to be about the altitude of the upper line 
of congelation, where frost perpetually prevails. 
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It may be remarked, that the line of perpetual snow has been 
little investigated, except in the northern hemisphere ; and it may 
probably be lower in the southern hemisphere, than the elevation 
assigned by theory. It may be, in fact, higher or lower on the 
same kind of mountains dependent upon the exposure of its situ- 
ation either to the north or south—it may lie upon points under 
an equal parallel, where great variations are observed, as we have 
— out in speaking of Etna. We have strong reasons for 

lieving that some day, the idea of measuring the limit in question, 
by the latitude of the places, will be abandoned, and that it will 
suflice to express this phenomenon, so remarkable in the history of 
mountains, by assigning to each, individually, the height of per- 
petual Zero; and that it will be safe to ascend or descend each 
summit, according to the heat of the summer. 


Toises. 
On the Andes, under the equator , : . 2,460 
At Mexico, under the 19th degree . . . 2,350 
On the peak of Teneriffe, under the 28°17’ , . 1,700 
The southern points of Hymalaya, under the 30th degree 1,950 
The northern summits of the same mountains ‘ . 2,605 
Under 37°10’ at the Sierra-Nevada, in Andalusia, the 
northern points only : : . . 1,500 
At Etna, under the 37°45’ ; . : . 1,418 
On Caucasus, between the 41° and 43° , . 1,650 
The northern points of the Pyrenees, between the 42° & 43° 1,450 
The southern points of ditto : . . 1,300 
On the Alps, seemnihe the 45° and 47° : , . 1,370 
In Norway, between the 61° and 629 . -. 8 
In Iceland, under the 66° ‘ : . - 660 


In Lapland, between the 65° and 70° ; . 866 
At Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, between the 75% and 78° —-150 


We have been hitherto taught to believe that Chimborazo is the 
highest peak of the great mountain chain of the Cordilleras, in 
South America; but, from some recent measurements of Mr. Pent- 
land, a gentleman attached to the English diplomacy in Bolivia, 
or Upper Peru, we learn that not fewer than two peaks claim a 
pre-eminence over Chimborazo, and much more over Cotopaxi and 
Pinchincha. These mountain peaks are called Sorate and Ille- 
mani. Mr. Pentland’s account of which we abridge from the 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, xiv. p. 299, in which it was first 
published. 

The Nevado de Soraté then, it would appear, is the highest 
mountain hitherto explored in America. This mountain is situated 
towards the northern prolongation of the Eastern Cordillera, and 
almost in the centre of a group of snow-covered peaks. Its latitude 
is 15°30’ s., and is to the east of the large village of Sorata, in- 


- habited by native Peruvians. Mr. Pentland has determined its 
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height to be 25,000 feet, by means of trigonometrical observations 
taken on the shores of the lake Fiticaca, compared with the usual 
limits. It is composed of transition slate, in which porphyritic 
syenite abounds, traversed by auriferous veins, from which particles 
of gold are washed down into the streams which run into the 
Rio Beni, that runs through the celebrated El Dorado. 

The Nevados de Illemani, the second American mountain in 
se of altitude, is situated in the province of Paz, in Bolivia, or 

pper Peru, and is twenty marine leagues south-east of the city 
of Pan. It is farther south than any of the other peaks of the 
éastern Cordillera, and according to the astronomical observations 
taken near its northern base, by Mr. Pentland, it is situated between 
15°35’ and 16°40’ 8. lat., and between 67° and 68° W. long. Its 
summit forms a ridge, traversed by four peaks, in a line parallel 
to this axis of the chain, and lying N. andS. The most northern 
of these peaks is 24,200 feet, and the most southern appeared to 
Mr. Pentland still higher up; but he has not yet determined the 
exact differences. 

The mountain is composed of grauwacke, or, transition slate, the 
beds of which are often separated by strata of quartz rock, and 
flinty slate. These are associated with porphyritic syenite, and 
true granite veins, beds or stratified masses. The transition slate 
is traversed by numerous veins of vitreous quartz, containing par- 
ticles of native gold, or auriferous pyrites. Some of these veins, 
at the height of 16,000 feet, appear to have been explored by 
the ancient Peruvians. 

Captain Basil Hall, it appears, has objected to the statements 
of Mr. Pentland, that Illemani cannot be seen from the sea; for- 
getting that it is 310 geographical miles from the coast, and could 
not, therefore, be seen. ; 

The highest mountains on the globe will therefore stand thus:— 


Feet. 


Dhawalagiri (Himalaya) . P : . 28,077 
Jewalur ( Ditto) ; ; ; . 25,747 
Nevado de Soraté> ; : . . 25,000 
Illemani ; ‘ 7 ; . 24,200 
Chimborazo.. ‘ ; ; . 21,425 
Cayembe . (Andes) . ; : . 19,633 
Antisana ° : ‘ . 19,136 
Cotopaxi , . : -  « 18,807 
Tolima . . J ; : ; : 18,324 
Mount St. Elias (North America) , : . 17,863 
Popocatepetl (Mexico) . : : . 17,720 
Yiliniza (Andes) . ; : : 17,376 
Cotocache (Ditto) : ; : . 16,436 
Mowna Roa (Sandwich Islands) ‘ ; . 15,988 
Pichincha (Andes) ; . 15,931 
Iztaccihuati (Mexico) ° ; : 15,705 
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Mount Blanc 
Mount Rosa 
Ortler Spitze in Tyrol 
Geesh (Abyssinia) 
Mount Fairweather 
Ophir 
[ungfrauhorn 
Farm of Antis-ana (inhabited) (Andes) 
Aiguille d’Argenture : 
Shreckhorn 
Coffer of Perote 
Eiger 
Amid Amid (Abyssinia) 
Wetterhorn ' 
Lake of Toluca 
Peak of Teneriffe 
Chain of Atlas 
Mulhacen 
Egmont (New Zealand) 
Nethon 
Perdu 
Lamalmon (Abyssinia) 
Etna (in Sicily) 
Italitzkoi (Altaian chain) 
Ararat (Armenia) 
Awatsha (Kamtchatka) 
Lebanon (Palestine) 
City of Quito . 
Monte Corno (Apennines) 
Canigou (Pyrenees) 
Silla de Caraccas (Venezuela) . 
Duida (Mountains of Parime) 
Sneehaetta (Doorefield, in Norway) 
Pass of Great St. Bernard 
Lomnitz (Carpathian) 
Blue Mountains (Jamaica) 
Pass of Mont Cenis 
Mount Washington (Alleghanies) 
Pass of the Simplon 
Mont Mezin (Ceveunes in the S. E. of France) 
Olympus (Anatolia) 
Puy de Sancy (Mountains of Auvergne, i in France) 
Itacolunie (Brazil) . ; 
Vesuvius, (near Naples) 
Of these, eight are voleanoes—a subj ect which forme one of the 
most interesting portions of the work of Humboldt. We were par- 
ticularly streak with the originality and plausibility of his views 
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respecting the extent of volcanoes, or rather, their extensive sub- 
terranean intercommunications. 


‘ ‘All the summits of volcanoes are composed of trochyte, whether they 
be low hills or rise like the Cordilleras and Andes to 17,700 feet high, the 
latter probably situated on a crevice traversing the whole continent over an 
extent of 105 geographical leagues, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. All 
the American volcanoes are ranged on the west coast, over a space of 1800 
leagues. The fire sometimes escapes by one, and sometimes by another, 
usually supposed to be distinct volcanoes. For three centuries, the march 
of the fire has been from north to south. The sudden appearance of the 
island of Sabrina, E. of the Azores, January, 1811, was announced by a 
dreadful earthquake, which from May, 1811, to June, 1812, shook with 
little intermission, the West India Islands, the plains of the Mississippi and 
Ohio, and the coast of Venezuela. At the same moment that the volcano 
of St. Vincent in the Antilles took place, and thirty days after the destruc- 
tion of the city of Caraccas, a subterranean noise was propagated, and 
carried terror over 2,200 square leagues of country. The noise was like 
the discharge of large pieces of artillery It was as loud at 157 Icagues 
distant as at St. Vincent.’—Humboldt, Tableur. 


The great depth and extent of the cause of earthquakes, (which 
seem so closely connected with volcanoes) may be illustrated by 
that of Lisbon in 1755, when there were synchrouous agitations in 
the lakes of Switzerland and Scotland, the sea on the coasts of 
Sweden and around the eastern Antilles, and the tide rising at 
Martinique, Antigua, and Barbadoes, nearly twenty times higher 
than usual. M. Humboldt is of opinion, that volcanoes and earth- 
quakes are caused by the ignition of barium, calcium, and other 
oxidizable bases, which he supposes to be accumulated in the 
interior of the globe—an opinion which, though it is plausible, is 
altogether hypothetical and cannot be proved. 





Art. V.—1. Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols. 12mo. London: 
Ainsworth. 1829. 


2. Naval Officer, or the Adventures of Frank Mildmay. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London: Colburn. 1829. 


Ripicutovs as the declaration may sound, the growing de- 
mand for tales of the new cast—for stories descriptive of the 
actual business of life, in all its changes and varieties, its forms 
and peculiarities, is one of the effects of the stirring activity of the 
times, which in the language of the day is styled the march of 
intellect. It is an activity which is anything but contemptible— 
it is one which looks more to practice than speculation—to the 
acquisition of realities, more than the study of theories, and 
which must have materials to spend its energies upon. The 
improvement of society, is professedly the one great and ultimate 
aim of all inquiries of the present day; and one means of promoting 
this grandest of human objects, is the more complete portraiture 
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of the actual condition of every class of which that society 
consists. Every profession, every employment, every rank and 
shade of distinction in its constitution, has, with its exclusive 
pursuits, its especial peculiarities—the knowledge of which is of 
necessity an element in the equitable consideration of whatever 
concerns the whole community—and who is to communicate these 
peculiarities, but individuals personally familiar, and personally 
interested? It is not that everybody who reads, or everybody 
who writes, has this noble object, the improvement of ae in 
view; but the most indolent and careless are insensibly pushed on 
by others who have. Men act on the impulses of others, directly or 
indirectly, and thousands who care nothing about what does not 
immediately affect them, are yet from a multitude of inferior 
motives, prompted to do as others do, and especially as those do, 
who possess the reputation of intellectual superiority. Even 
fashionable contempt gives way before it. Opposing at first, their 
eppesen is gradually borne down by accumulating pressure, 
aided even, by degrees, by their own open secession, or the ex- 
haustion, or the relaxation of their resistance. In spite of them- 
selves, their own efforts are turned against them; the tact and 
activity of others, give a new direction to these efforts, and bend 
them in the wake of their own, till ultimately they unite their 
willing labours to swell the common stream. It is thus that we 
see numbers in classes that have hitherto disdained, and others 
which never before aspired to the distinction, contributing, much 
peers to their own surprise, to the general mass of knowledge ; 

ut the fact is, they knew not their powers—they knew not they 
had anything to communicate, that any body cared to learn. To 
write a book, was of old, the business of a life— it was regarded 
as the privilege of hard and dry study, and none dreamt that the 
common adventures of ordinary life, or the common details of 
professional experience, could be subjects of general interest, or 
susceptible of enlarging the common stock of public knowledge. 
The field is every day widening ; the whole world is open to us— 
in every quarter Englishmen penetrate—new materials present 
themselves, and the means of communicating facilitate equally. 
The business of the author is no longer exclusively the occupation 
of the scholar, no longer the mere Seheetided of the closet, the 
painful results of secluded study, abstract and unmanageable 
topics—unmanageable, we mean, in the negociations of life—but 
belongs, the world now discovers, to the man who observes at least, 
as much as to him who only reads ; for all that is demanded over is 
direct and intelligible statement. Ifa person has aught to com- 
municate, the plainest mode is the best, short or long ; he requires 
little preparation; he has only to be natural—to write as he 
speaks, and record what he knows. The eye is no longer fasti- 
dious about the manner, but more than ever exacting, as to the 
matter. No man, then, who has anything really fresh, however in- 
significant some the of older schools may deem it, need fear neglect ; 
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nothing but affeetation, or impertinent pretension, will shut him 
wholly out from public regard. Real and definite information is 
the thing demanded, and the story that represents facts, or proba- 
bilities based upon facts, and exhibits any of the glowing hues of 
many coloured life, will henceforth be more attractive, than the 
fast obsoleting ideal and romantic. 

What is not attainable by personal experience, is rationally an 
object of our curiosity. Notto possess what is attainable, amounts 
to a lossand adeprivation. There is nothing occurring in our own 
time, and within our possible observation, which we should not 
like to know; and should choose to seize upon all avenues and 
approaches that present themselves, to gratify this national and 
natural thirst. The fashionable novels, as they are styled, though 
read by the classes of society which they specially represent, and 
whom it might be thought they more immediately concern, are yet 
read with ten-fold avidity by the classes below them. Those who 
are nearest are the most anxious to pluck the fruit of this tree of 
knowledge, for they most closely and keenly feel invidious ex- 
clusions ; and next to them, and little less resolute, are the more 
aspiring of the more subordinate ranks. And what is the source 
of this eagerness? Hunger and thirst after knowledge—the shame 
and almost degradation of even such ignorance—involuntary 
though it be. These books are supposed to throw open the 
boudoirs, the dining and drawing-rooms of the elits of society. 
To be familiar, to have any acquaintance with the manners, the 
peculiarities, the sentiments, the conventional illusions, the collo- 
quial slang of the higher classes and sets, is matter of distinction 
for the lower ones; in the eyes of their associates, it approximates 
them with the ‘ Gods ’—they have credit allowed them for actual 
contact; and though individuals thus favoured, may not always be, 
deluding, they are in some measure themselves dehnded—thay rise 
in their own estimation—they know more than they did, and more 
than their old equals—they are in the secret of greatness, and 
understand what is passing within the circle and behind the 
curtain, or think they do. 

This is the source of the otherwise astounding popularity of 
these novels. They lay open what is to the generality a mystery, 
and the disclosure, valueless as it may be, is passionately caught at. 
It is just so with the narratives that expose the interior of London 
Hells, and Paris Saloons—the delineations are no otherwise acces- 
sible to myriads. What, again, has made historical novels of late 
pal os war The extraordinary abilities of one man, it may be 
said, doubtless; but it is rather the general truth, the air of absolute 
fact, which familiarity with the story of the times, has enabled 
Sir Walter Scott, and many of his successful imitators, to pourtray 
their scenes of fiction so graphically and truly, as to give them 
the fixing power of reality. This it is too which lends the attrac- 
tion they possess to books of the class, which now lie before us. 
They deal in facts—in professional details—they explain techni- 
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ealities, and familiarise with strange phrases, and add to our 
vocabulary, and vivify facts by mixing them up with living 
beings. The adventures are actual occurrences, or modified so 
slightly, as scarcely to remove them from the category of facts. 
They consist of the welcome details of a kind of ordinary life, of 
which nothing is known but vague generalities : they are attractive, 
then, precisely because they communicate what comes not, and can- 
not come within the compass of every one’s personel experience, 
but of which every one knows something by occasional contact, or 
frequent report. They accord with some of our reminiscences, 
and fill up the gaps of our imperfect conceptions, and correct our 
mistaken ones. They are thus valuable as new sources of infor- 
mation ; they stand us in the stead of actual _—— and supply 
it in an easy and amusing shape ; whereas the old cast of novels, we 
mean those of twenty or thirty years ago, made up of fancy scenes, 
and filled with characters of no recognizable prototypes in common 
life, added nothing to our knowledge, enlarged none of our expe- 
rience, and were indeed fitted only for those who had nothing to 
do with life—and these are‘very few—for those whose sole desire 
was to indulge in the reveries of imagination—to whom it was the 
same thing, whether the scenes they contemplated were at home 
or in the moon, whether they were within the bounds of geogra- 
phy, or in the land of Utopia. 

The life of a sailor afloat, and of a soldier on active service, is 
more remote than any thing that can be imagined from ordinary 
life, and the details of which are inaccessible to all without the pale 
of the profession, except from familiar narratives of the kind we 
are contemplating. The attention of the historian is fixed upon 
measures and results, canvassing occasionally the conduct of chiefs 
and leaders, but scarcely glancing at common persons, or the 
minutiz of common life; he deserts us precisely where the in- 
terest begins—the condition of equals in peculiar circumstances. 
Only a small portion of a soldier’s hours are occupied in fighting,’ 
or preparing to fight—what does he do with the remainder? A 

uestion this, to which no adequate reply can be given ; but though 

e tale of an individual, who can thus picture particulars, 

Considered as tales—of invention, we mean—as elaborate com- 
plications, with the slow and gradual development of them, ac- 
cording to the laws of art, or the practice of the admired of a 
previous age, and judged by old rules of criticism, tales of this kind 
will not bear examination, and can excite no other movement but a 
nasal curl of contempt. But consisting as they do, for the most 
part, of real scenes, or such as are undoubtedly suggested by reali- 
ties, and in leading points literally true, they have an interest about 
them totally different from chivalric or romantic fictions. We do 
not say they are more ennobling, or elevating ; but what has, in the 
long run, the same tendency—they remove prejudices, they correct 
misrepresentations, they help to exhibit things as they are; and 

unless things are thus exhibited, how shall we judge of any thing 
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correctly, or reform it usefully? They better accord with the 
matter-of-fact spirit of the day, which cares every day less about 
the imaginary, and more about the useful ; and the former is every 
day, too, becoming subordinate and even subservient to the latter. 
‘The Peace Campaigns of the Cornet,’ present but little variety—the 
mess and the barrack, the stable-yard and the drill ground, the 
miseries of country quarters, the dearth of dinners, marches from 
one dull town to another, tricks and practical jokes upon elders and 
noodles, and a view into the interior of Sandhurst, constitute pretty 
nearly the sum of the narrative. Individuals from their military 
friends, will pick up these matters readily enough; but there are 
thousands who have no such opportunities, nor is every man’s mili- 
tary acquaintance gifted with the talent of communicating. To 
numbers, therefore, the details must be new, and of course welcome. 
They take us over ground which cannot be traversed without a 
guide, and to the stranger, the Cicerone is always acceptable. He 
—_ tell us more or less than we desire to know, but we are to 
make the best use we can of him, for he is the only, or the main 
source of intelligence. The hero of the tale is a young Irishman, 
the son of a bacon and butter merchant of Cork, a man of sub- 
stance and respectability, who himself in his youth had carried a 
ow of infantry colours. The old gentleman’s campaigning stories 
ad kindled in the youth a passion for a red coat, and his consent 
was finally, though reluctantly given, and a cornetcy of dragoons 
pen ee The young soldier, full of lofty anticipations, joins the 
regiment at Philipstown, where he is warmly welcomed by the 
officers of his corps, to the number of ten or a dozen, consistin 
for the most part of young fellows, whose hours, when not aaa 
in the details of duty, are spent in lounging by day, and drinking 
by night. In spite of all resolution and resistance, he is made dead 
drunk the first night, stretched carefully on the mess table, covered 
with a table cloth for a winding sheet, surrounded with lighted 
candles, and a plate put upon his breast with a penny in it, and 
regularly waked—no part of the ceremony being omitted but the 
howling. Taking the matter in good humour, the next morning, 
he was speedily supplied by a brother officer with a charger—taken 
in, of course—all’s fair, it is well known, in horse dealing—and set 
up with regulation caps, boots, spurs, &c.. The drill and the riding- 
school follow, which the cornet, who, though sufficiently raw, is in 
the main a sharp fellow, gets through with comparative ease and 
credit, for he dextrously fees the serjeant, buys a filly of the riding 
master, and conciliates the adjutant with potent brimmers of 
whisky punch, and is quickly reported fully accomplished. 
Brought up in temperate habits, he resists the importunities of 
his riotous comrades, and by perseverance and unbroken good 
humour, though divers tricks of a sad boyish and obstreperous 
cast are played him, is at last permitted to take his own course. 
In the meanwhile he prosecutes his military studies, and fags close 
at Dundas’s Tactics, and Dolbiac’s Catechism, of neither of which, 
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by the way, does the writer speak very respectfully—the former 
is even represented as unintelligible without the Catechism. The 
youth soon gets the character of an intelligent officer, and 
longs for some splendid occasion to bring his new acquisition into 
play. A still-hunt first breaks the monotony, and presents the 
opportunity longed for. He has the command of the party ap- 
pointed to accompany some gaugers. This, in his simplicity, he 
regards as a matter of high moment, and searched his books 
eagerly for directions to manceuvre the troops, but finding none, 
he appeals to the adjutant and quarter-master, who, being both 
intently busy over their eternal whisky punch, are not well pleased 
with the interruption, make very light of the affair, and bid him 
accompany the gauger, keep to the main road, and come back and 
receive his half-guinea. The hunt is described with some humour, 
at least some of the incidents have something of a broad and 
ludicrous cast—a ragged urchin of twelve or thirteen is the 
informer, and at the request of the gaugers, he is placed behind 
one of the troopers. The man, annoyed by the incumbrance, 
contrives to make the mare kick him off into a pool and a ditch, to 
the high fun of the party, and the delay of the expedition. At the 
critical moment, the boy gives them the slip; but the gaugers are 
hot for the pursuit of the still, and finally persuade the cornet to 
— the road, and with reduced numbers to creep along the side of 
the hill on foot. Coming to a ravine, the channel of a mountain 
current, the gaugers in attempting to leap over, one taking his 
spring too near the edge, and the other, to avoid his mistake, too 
remote, both fall in, and excite a most uproarious laughter. The 
still and the worm—the pot, that is, and the tube—are finally sur- 
prised and seized ; but the rogues, the distillers, escape their fangs. 
On their return, the gaugers urge the cornet to accompany them 
to another point, for the same purpose, in their line of march ; 
though refusing again to quit the road side, he agrees to fire in 
terrorem ; but not calculating time and distance well, he fires too 
soon, and the balls whistle round the ears of the gaugers, and 
frighten them from their propriety—and the prize; and finally, to 
the further discomfiture of the cornet, his men being dismounted, 
their horses break away, and he returns to the barracks, 1n full 
view of the major, with only six out of twenty—the rest being dis- 
ersed to catch the horses. This, it will be thought, is flat enough, 
= flatter, it must be allowed, thus skeletonized, than in the cir- 
cumstantial original; though there, nothing but the broadness of 
the incidents and the naiveté of the jokes thrown out by the 
troopers, carry the narrative off with any success. 
The mess-room scenes are full of coarse and obstreperous mirth 
—on the whole disgusting enough, but still occasionally almost 
irresistibly laughable. A large space is occupied with the prac- 
tical jokes passed upon the assistant-surgeon, who is the common 
butt of the party, and in annoying the major and his lady, who 
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make themselves conspicuous and unpopular, by their medical 
whimsies, and stinginess and unsociality. At Birmingham, parti- 
cularly, the field-officer’s apartments being particularly good, the 
major and his wife, to the great annoyance of the officers, take 
session of them—thereby abridging the space which would 
ave otherwise fallen to their lot. A plot is speedily entered 
into, which finally expels the major, who vents his spleen and 
that of his lady, by giving orders for early exercises and extra 
field-days, &c. 

In country quarters dinner parties are, of course, matters of con- 
siderable importance. One at Galtee lodge, is described very 
minutely. The dinner is given by a parvenu family—a large party 
is assembled—the antedl of dinner lingers—the mistress rings, 
rings, rings, till at last she asks the foot-boy, sarcastically, if he 
had not dether bring up tay. In the course of the evening, the 
unlucky foot-boy stumbles and breaks some china, which the 
lady bears with admirable fortitude ; but presently comes a second 
stumble, and a second crash,—no longer able to bridle her rage, 
the hostess seized the deputy-footman by the skirts of his coat, as 
he was rapidly retreating with the mutilated china; and, raising 
the coat sufficiently high to allow full space for her intended 
reproach, she applied the argumentum a posteriore with the full 
force of her broad muscular hand, accompanying the action with 
the concentrated expression of “ take that !”—thaus giving vent to 
her stifled feelings in both words and action. This, we suppose, 
is one of the facts alluded to in the preface, and must have been 
an admirable story, told in the hilarity of a mess-room. 

But the descriptions of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
are among the best parts of the book—the most novel too, for 
they teli of an institution of which little is publicly known, but 
the expence of the establishment, and the apparent inefficacy of 
the results. The writer, without directly impeaching the merits 
of the institution, is sufficiently significant. Desirous of quali- 
fying for the higher branches of his profession, the hero of the tale 
solicited admission into the senior department. He was sum- 
moned to a previous examination, which was to consist chiefly in 
the elements of geometry. Pierce procured, accordingly, a Simp- 
son; read the examinations (?), looked over the figures, followed 
the demonstrations, saw the results, shut the Cook, and was 
perfectly satisfied. The day arrived. 


‘ Professor Evelyn was standing with his back to the fire, in a large 
rectangular room, lighted by a glass dome, and furnished with three large 
slates and a black board. On the new student’s approach, the professor 
advanced towards him in the most friendly manner, and offering his hand, 
addressed him in a way that was at once dignified and engaging. 

*« This is encouraging,” thought Pierce, and his self-possession became 
gradually re-established ; then assenting to the professor's remark on the 
‘temperature of ‘the weather, he ventured to protract the fatal commence- 
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ment of trial, by inquiring whether the professor remembered his brother 
officer Thompson, who had been at the junior department. 

‘Mr. Evelyn replied that he did, and politely asked after the health of 
said cornet. 

‘Pierce made a suitable answer to this kind inquiry; after which, a 
pause ensued; and Mr. Evelyn took advantage of the circumstance to 
ask the cornet whether “‘ possibly he could explain the doctrine of parallel 
lines ?” 

* Oh, certainly, Sir,” said Pierce, quite delighted at being called upoe 
to answer from the first book of Euclid, the enunciations of which he 
flattered himself he was quite perfect in; ‘“‘ | suppose you mean the 
twenty-eighth proposition of the first book a-hem—a-hem ! 1 believe it is 
thus explained ;— 

‘* If a right line cut two other right lines, so that the exterior angle be 
equal to the interior and opposite angle on the same side, or if the two 
interior angles on the same side be together equal to two right angles, 
those two right lines will be parallel.” 

‘ «« Very good, Mr. Butler,” said the professor, apparently much pleased 
at hearing so promising a commencement; * now, perhaps, you will have 
the goodness to demonstrate that upon the board, or one of the slates 
yonder.” 

‘ « To demonstrate it, Sir!” said the cornet, looking rather perplexed ; 
*«T beg your pardon, | really do’nt understand ; 1—” 

*** You probably forget the figure,”’ said the professor, and taking up a 
piece of chalk, kindly drew upon one of the slates the well-known figure of 
the twenty-eighth proposition, adding, for the cornet’s farther assistance, 
the letters generally employed in marking the several lines and angles. 

‘ But Pierce became in no wise more enlightened, or more communicative, 
on the subject of parallel lines; he had said all he knew respecting the 
proposition in question, which indeed was all he had studied of any pro- 
position—simply the eaunciation. He had looked at the figures certainly, 
and sometimes read over the demonstrations; but he invariably felt so 
perfectly satisfied with the result at which Euclid had arrived, that it never 
occurred to him to question its truth; and he, therefore, considered any 
further proof of the fact which he had just asserted, and which Euclid 
had so satisfactorily proved, to be altogether superfluous and unnecessary, 

‘ Seeing that the cornet was not at all prepared to take advantage of 
the figure which he had just drawn, the kind-hearted professor did wot 
embarrass him, by any further demand, but recommended him, in the most 
considerate manner, to look over some of the demonstrations; “ for,” 
said he, “‘ we go through Euclid here in a different, and perhaps more 
troublesome way, than you have been in the habit of; but I have no 
doubt you will soon come into our method. Just look over the three or 
four first books, Mr. Butler, and have the goodness to inform me when 
you are quite ready.” "—pp. 74—78. 


This senior department of the class of commissioned officers, 
consisted of some twelve or fourteen students, none of whom 
appear to have read at all, except our hero, and a raw-bone 
Scotchman, without any brains, which by the way, seems quite a 
phenomenon—an acquiring brain at least seems general enough on 
the other side of the Tweed. Speaking of one of ‘these students, 
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allusion is made to a little obliquity in the system, in these 
terms. 


‘ Indeed, O’Loghlin, after some little time, felt so little confidence in 
his own powers, that he was induced to put himself under the private 
tuition of one of the professors of the junior department, who, for the 
consideration of a handsome sum, kindly undertook to facilitate the com- 
prehension of any dull students in the several branches of study. These 
— lectures, exclusive of the immediate benefit which they conferred, 

ad also a prospective advantage, which, although we are far from 
insinuating that the pious ’Loghlin was influenced by such a consider- 
ation, must certainly have increased the value of the instruction, perhaps 
even to the price which was demanded for it. 

‘ We allude to the circumstance of the private lecturer being one of the 
persons to whom was entrusted the final examination of the students; and 
a previous knowledge of their capacities and acquirements woald no doubt 
serve his judgment in the selection of questions, and enable him to look 
with confidence to the corresponding answers; but this was only a simple 
coincidence, and if favourable to O’Loghlin, why should he be debarred 
its advantages ?’— pp. 97—98. 


A love tale, with all its due complication and denouément, is 
mixed up with the cornet’s reminiscences, and serves to fill up 
interstices, and connect things together a little, though by a very 
slender thread, and adds, too, something of interest to the pages— 
something at least to enable the reader to identify the hero, and 


continue the pursuit of his career. But the plot is of too hack- 
neyed a cast to develope, nor is it at all important to the main 
object of the book; nor if it were, have we left ourselves space to 
sketch the points. For the same reason, we can but briefly 
glance at the ‘ Naval Officer,’ with which we have headed the 
article. 

On the whole, this, the ‘ Naval Officer,’ as a narrative, and a 
piece of writing, must be considered of a far superior class to the 
former. It is more personal and inseparable than the cornet’s 
campaigns—fuller of incident, and pertinent remark—fuller, 
indeed, of bustle and activity; the events come tvo thick to be 
dwelt upon superfluously, and have much less the air of being 
selected to fill, or to eke out a chapter to a given length, or pro- 
tracted by dint of verbiage to prescribed proportions. The manner 
has more spirit and veracity—every thing is more direct and 
pointed—the style and sentiments are at once decisive and des- 
patching ; but the general tone is profligate and offensive—gas- 
conading and adventurous, with frequent attempts at moralising, 
which look more like mockery than piety. The hero is his own his- 
torian, and must be regarded as writing his ‘ Confessions.’ He as- 
sumes the character of the convert ; butthe manifest gout with which 
all his obliquities and enormities are detailed, only shew the taste is 
still fresh, and throws an air of detestable hypocrisy and disgusting 
cant, over what is doubtless meant to be very devout and becoming 
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language. The flippery indeed, with which serious and sacred 


writers are perpetually alluded to, is of the most revolting cast; 
and though according well with the former manners and prac- 
tices of the individual, contrast miserably with the assumed 
character of sobriety and reform. The mask of the convert, in 
short, is so frequently forgotten, that the assumption glances 
upon the reader, and excites nothing but disgust at every recur- 
rence. 

Nevertheless, the parts detailed have, or may have, their uses. 
The author throws open, without reserve, the interior of a ship— 
a scene of iniquity and profligacy, the coarsest in the universe— 
the corruptions to which school-boys are carelessly, or purposely 
exposed—the drinking and black-guarding—the mixing up of 
men and boys, and women and girls—the violence, intemperance, 
tyranny, and outrage of all propriety. If after reading such 
disclosures, any pa. and ma., particularly pious ones, as we have 
known many do, can plunge their darlings into such a smoking 
hot bed of villanous vice, it will require some stretch of charity 
to assign a creditable motive ; and sweeping indeed must be the 
patriotism of those who can thus sacrifice, not themselves, but 
their offspring, to what they call the service of their country. 

Frank commences ab ovo, to throw the blame of his crimes, and 
not without reason, upon his teachers and guardians. He attri- 
butes the first corruption of his natural love of truth to the 
mistress of the school he was brought up at; she was habitually 
suspicious, and on system refused ever to give boys credit for 
truth. Truth, therefore, was never told, but when it answered 
an immediate purpose better than falsehood. This treatment, 
with some acts of severity, and perhaps injustice, on the part of 
the master, drove him into reckless habits, and admirably pre- 
pee him for his future career. One of his school-fellows had 

een expelled and sent to sea, and returning after a cruize, gave 
such a description of the freedom, and frolics of a sea life, that 
nothing but going to sea himself would content the boy. To sea 
he scosbiltagly goes at thirteen, and the first day of joining the 
ship, he gets into a quarrel with an elder midshipman, and a 
succession of retaliations follow—revenge boiling in the youn 

fiend’s bosom, though excited apparently by a blacker fiend, 
because an older one. To the filth—the loathsome filth of the 
midshipmen’s births—to the coarse profligacy of the general 
habits—to the oaths—the obscenities—the random and tearing 
violence, he quickly gets accustomed, and relishes keenly. By 
his quickness and dare-devil spirit he rapidly makes his way to 
distinction among his fellows, and as his strength and vigour 
developes, to the cid and command of his mess, by dint of blows 
and dexterity. For his adventures in port, and on land, we can 
spare no time, nor can we trace in succession his bold and eventful 


career; but the sea-scenes are many of them admirably executed, 
VOL, XI, Q 
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and for a few of these we must first speak. They present some 
of the most effective paintings we ever witnessed—surpassed only 
by Cooper's, which are more mellowed, and completely finished ; 
but, considered as sketches and studies, these are inimitable. The 
first memorable sc@ae in which he was engaged, was the battle of 
Trafalgar. The details are evidently actual reminiscences, and 
young as was the boy, the facts were of a nature to make a per- 
manent impression. 


* When the immortal signal was communicated, I shall never, no, never, 
forget the electric effect it produced through the fleet. I can compare it 
to nothing so justly as to a match laid to a long train of gunpowder ; and as 
Englishmen are the same, the same feeling, the same enthusiasm, was 
displayed in every ship; tears ran down the cheeks of many a noble 
fellow when the affecting sentence was made known. It recalled yer 
past enjoyment, and filled the mind with fond anticipations, which, wit 
many, were never, alas! to be realized. They went down to their guns 
without confusion; and a cool, deliberate courage from that moment 
seemed to rest on the countenance of every man I saw. 

* My captain, though not in the line, was no niggard in the matter of 
shot, and though he had no real business to come within range until 
called by signal, still he thought it his duty to be as near to our ships en- 
gaged as possible, in order to afford them assistance when required. I 
was stationed at the foremost guns on the main deck, and the ship cleared 
for action ; and though on a comparatively small scale, I cannot imagine 
a more solemn, grand, or impressive sight, than a ship prepared as ours 
was on that occasion. Her noble tier of guns, in a line gently curving 
out towards the centre; the tackle laid across the deck; the shot and 
wads prepared in ample store (round grape and canister); the powder 
boys each with his box full, seated on it, with perfect apparent indifference 
as to the approaching conflict. The captains of guns, with their priming 
boxes buckled round their waists; the locks fixed upon the guns; the 
lanyards laid around them ; the officers, with their swords drawn, standing 
by their respective divisions. 

‘ The quarter-deck was commanded by the captain in person, assisted 
by the first lieutenant, the lieutenant of marines, a party of small-arm 
men, with the mate and midshipmen, and a portion of seamen to attend 
the braces and fight the quarter-deck guns. The boatswain was on the 
forecastle ; the gunner in the magazine, to send up a supply of powder 
to the guns; the carpenter watched and reported, from time to time, the 
depth of water in the well; he also walked round the wings or vacant 
spaces between the ship’s side and the cables, and other stores. He was 
attended by his mates, who were provided with shot-plugs, oakum, and 
tallow, to stop any shot holes which might be made. 

The surgeon was in the cock-pit with his assistants. The knives, saws, 
tourniquets, sponges, basins, wine and water, were all displayed and 
ready for the first unlucky patient that might be presented. . This was 
more awful to me than any thing I had seen. ‘ How soon,” thought I, 
“‘may I be stretched, mangled and bleeding, on this table, and have 
occasion for all the skill and all the instruments I now see before me !” 
I turned away, and endeavoured to forget it all. 
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‘ As soon as the fleet bore up to engage the enemy, we did the same, 
keeping as near as we could to the admiral, whose signals we were 
ordered to repeat. I was particularly astonished with the skilful manner 
in which this was done. It was wonderful to see how instantaneously the 
same flags were displayed at our mast-heads as had been hoisted by thé 
admiral; and the more wonderful this appeared to me, since his flags 
were rolled up in round balls, which were not broke loose until they had 
reached the mast-head, so that the signal officers of a repeater had to 
make out the number of the flag during its passage aloft in disguise. 
This was done by the power of good telescopes, and from habit, and 
sometimes by anticipation of the signal that would be next made. 

The reader may perhaps not be aware that among civilized nations, in 
naval warfare, ships in the line never fire at frigates, unless they provoke 
hostility by interposing between belligerent ships, or firing into them, as 
was the case in the Nile, when Sir James Saumarez, in the Orion, was 
under the necessity of sinking the Artemise, which he did with one 
broadside, as a reward for her temerity. Under this paz-in-bellum sort 
of compact, we might have come off scot-free, had we not partaken very 
liberally of the shot intended for larger ships, which did serious damage 
among our people. 

‘ The two British lines running down parallel to each other, and nearly 
perpendicular to the crescent line of the combined fleets, was the grandest 
sight that was ever witnessed. As soon as our van was within gun-shot 
of the enemy, they opened their fire on the Royal Sovereign and the 
Victory ; but when the first-named of these noble ships rounded to, 
under the stern of the Santa Anna, and the Victory had very soon after 
laid herself on board the Redoubtable, the clouds of smoke enveloped 
both fleets, and little was to be seen except the falling of masts, and here 
and there, as the smoke blew away, a ship totally dismasted. 

‘One of these proved to be English, and our captain seeing her 
between two of the enemy, bore up to take her in tow: at the same time 
one of our ships of the line opened a heavy fire on one of the French 
line of battle ships, unluckily situated in a right line between us, so that 
the shot which missed the enemy sometimes came on board of us. I was 
looking out of the bow-port at the moment that a shot struck our ship 
on the stern between wind and water. It was the first time [ had ever 
seen the effect of a heavy shot; it made a great splash, and, to me, as I 
then thought, a very unusual noise, throwing a great deal of water in my 
face. I very naturally started back, as 1 believe many a brave fellow has 
done. Two of the seamen quartered at my guns, laughed at me. I felt 
ashamed, and resolved to shew no more such weakness. 

‘ This shot was very soon succeeded by some others not quite so harm- 
less: one came into the bow port, and killed the two men who had wit- 
nessed my trepidation. My pride having been hurt that these men should 
have seen me flinch, I will own that I was secretly pleased when I| saw 
them removed beyond the reach of human interrogation. 

‘ It would be difficult to describe my feelings on this occasion. Not 
six weeks before, I was the robber of hen-roosts ana gardens—the hero 
of a horse-pond, ducking an usher—now suddenly, and almost without 
any previous warning or reflection, placed in the midst of carnage, aad 
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an actor in one of those grand events by which the fate of the civilized 
world was to be decided. 

‘ A quickened circulation of blood, a fear of immediate death, and a 
still greater fear of shame, forced me to an involuntary and frequent 
change of position; and it required some time, and the best powers of 
intellect, to reason myself into that frame of mind in which I could feel 
as safe and as unconcerned as if we had been in harbour. To this state 
I at last did attain, and soon felt ashamed of the perturbation under 
which I laboured before the firing began. I prayed, it is true; but m 
prayer was not that of faith, of trust, or of hope—lI prayed only for safety 
from imminent personal danger; and my orisons consisted of one or two 
short, pious ejaculations, without a thought of repentance for the past or 
amendment for the future. 

‘ But when we had once got fairly into action, I felt no more of this, 
and beheld a poor creature cut in two by a shot with the same indifference 
that at any other time I should have seen a butcher kill an ox. Whether 
my heart was bad or not, I cannot say; but I certainly felt my curiosity 
was gratified more than my feelings were shocked, when a raking-shot 
killed seven and wounded three more. I was sorry for the men, and, 
for the world, would not have injured them; but I had a philosophic 
turn of mind; I liked to judge of causes and effects; and I was secretly 
pleased at seeing the effect of a raking-shot. 

* Towards four p.M. the firing began to abate, the smoke cleared away, 
and the calm sea became ruffled with an increasing breeze. The two 
hostile fleets were quiet spectators of each other’s disasters. We retained 
possession of nineteen or twenty sail of the line. Some of the enemy’s 
ships were seen running away into Cadiz; while four others passed to 
windward of our fleet, and made their escape. A boat going from our 
ship to one near us, | jumped into her, and learned the death of Lord 
Nelson, which I communicated to the captain, who, after paying a tribute 
to the memory of that great man, looked at me with much complacency. 
I was the only youngster that had been particularly active, and he imme- 
diately despatched me with a message to a ship at a short distance. The 
first-lieutenant asked if he should not send an officer of more experience, 
“No,” said the captain; ‘he shall go: the boy knows very well what 
he is about !”——-and away I went, not a little proud at the confidence 
placed in me.’—vol. i. pp. 83—91. 


The cutting out of a vessel from under the batteries of the enemy, 


is more graphically represented than anything of the kind we 
remember to have read. 


‘ The boats were manned ond armed, and every preparation made 
for the attack on the following morning. ‘The command of the expedi- 
tion was given to the first lieutenant, who accepted of it with cheerfulness, 
and retired to his bed in high spirits, with the anticipation of the honour 
and profit which the dawn of day would heap upon him. He was pro- 
verbially brave and cool in action, so that the seamen followed him with 
confidence, as to certain victory. Whether any ill-omened dreams had 
disturbed his rest, or whether any reflections on the difficult and dangerous 
nature of the service had alarmed him, | could not tell; but in the morn- 
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ing we all observed a remarkable change in his deportment. His ardour 
was gone ; he walked the deck with a slow and measured pace, apparently 
in deep thought; and, contrary to his usual manner, was silent and 
melancholy, abstracted and inattentive to the duties of the ship. 

‘ The boats prepared for the service were manned; the officers had 
taken their seats in them ; the oars were tossed up; the eyes of the young 
warriors beamed with animation, and we waited for Mr. Handstone, who 
still walked the deck, absorbed in his own reflections, He was at length 
recalled to a sense of his situation by the captain, who in a tone of voice 
more than usually loud, asked him if he intended to take the command of 
the expedition? He replied, “* most certainly ;” and with a firm and anima- 
ted step, crossed the quarter-deck, and went into his boat, 

‘I, following, seated myself by his side; he looked at me with a fore- 
boding indifference : had he been in his usual mood, he would have sent 
me to some other boat. We had a long pull before we reached the object 
of our intended attack, which we found moored close in shore, and well 
prepared for us. A broadside of grape shot was the first salute we re- 
ceived. It produced the same effect on our men as the spur to a fiery 
steed. We pulled alongside, and began to scramble up in the best manner 
we could. Handstone in an instant regained all his wonted animation, 
cheered his men, and with his drawn sword in his hand, mounted the ship's 
side, while our men at the same time poured in vollies of musquetry, and 
then followed their intrepid leader. 

‘In our boat, the first alongside, eleven men out of twenty-four lay 
killed or disabled. Disregarding these, the lieutenant sprang up. [I fol- 
lowed close to him; he leaped from the bulwark in upon her deck, and 
before I could lift my cutlass in his defence, fell back upon me, knocked 
me down in his fall, and expired ina moment. He had thirteen musquet- 
balls in his chest and stomach. 

‘I had no time to disengage myself before I was trampled on, and nearly 
suffocated by the pressure of my shipmates, who, burning to gain the 
prize, or to avenge our fall, rushed on with the most undaunted bravery. 
I was supposed to be dead, and treated accordingly, my poor body being 
only used asa stop for the gangway, where the ladder was unshipped. 
There I lay fainting with the pressure, and nearly suffocated with the blood 
of my brave leader, on whose breast my face rested, with my hands crossed! 
over the back of my head, to save my skull, if possible, from the heels of 
my friends, and the swords of my enemies; and while reason held her 
seat, I could not help thinking that I was just as well where I was, and 
that a change of position might not be for the better. 

‘ About eight minutes decided the affair, though it certainly did seem 
to me, in my then unpleasant situation, much longer. Before it was over 
I had fainted, and before I regained my senses the vessel was under weigh, 
and out of gun-shot from the batteries. 

‘ The first moments of respite from carnage were employed in examining 
the bodies of the killed and wounded. I was numbered among the former, 
and stretched out between the guns by the side of the first lieutenant and 
the other dead bodies. A fresh breeze blowing through the ports revived 
me a little, but, faint and sick, I had neither the power or inclination to 
move; my brain was confused; I had no recollection of what had hap- 
pened, and continued to lie in a sort of stupor, until the prize came along- 
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side of the frigate, and I was roused by the cheers of congratulation and 
victory from those who had remained on board. 

‘ A boat instantly brought the surgeon and his assistants to inspect the 
dead and assist the living. Murphy came along with them, He had not 
been of the boarding party; and seeing my supposed lifeless corpse, he 
gave it a slight kick, saying, at the same time, ‘* Here is a young cock 
that has done crowing! Well, for a wonder, this chap has cheated the 
gallows!” 

‘The sound of the fellow’s detested voice (he was the one Frank had 
quarrelled with on first entering the ship) was enough to recal me from the 
grave, if my orders had been signed: I faintly exclaimed, “‘ You are a 
liar!” which, even with all the melancholy scene around us, produced a 
burst of laughter at his expense. I was removed to the ship, put to bed, 
and bled, and was soon able to narrate the particulars of my adventure ; 
but I continued a long while dangerously ill.’—vol. 1. pp. 134—139. 


Scenes indeed of daring—of desperate daring, abound, and the 
vivacity with which they are described, is very superior and fixing. 
Take another—a fire-ship expedition. 


‘ Being quite prepared, we started: it was a fearful moment; the wind 
freshened, and whistled through our rigging, and the night was so dark, 
that we could not see our bowsprit. We had only our fore-sail set ; but 
with a strong flood-tide, and a fair wind, with plenty of it, we passed 
between the advanced frigates like an arrow. It seemed to me like enter- 
ing the gates of hell. As we flew rapidly along, and our own ships 
disappeared in the intense darkness, I thought of Dante’s inscription over 
the portals :—‘‘ You who enter here, leave hope behind.” 

‘ Our orders were to lay the vessel on the boom which the French had 
moored to the outer anchors of their ships of the line. In a few minutes 
after passing the frigates, we were close to it; our boat was towing astern, 
with three men it—one to hold the rope ready to let go, one to steer, and 
one to bail the water out, which, from our rapid motion, would otherwise 
have swamped her. The officer who accompanied me, steered the vessel, 
and I held the match in my hand. We came upon the boom with a 
horrid crash: he put the helm down, aud laid her broadside to it. The 
force of the tide acting on the hull, and the wind upon the foresail, made 
her heel gunwhale to, and it was with difficulty I could keep my legs: at 
this moment, the boat was very near being swamped alongside. They had 
shifted her astern, and there the tide had almost lifted her over the boom ; 
by great exertion they got her clear, and lay upon their oars: the tide and 
the wind formed a bubbling short sea, which almost buried her. M y com- 
— then got into the boat, desiring me to light the port-fire, and 
ollow. 

‘ If ever I felt the sensation of fear, it was after I had lighted this port- 
fire, which was connected with the train. Until I was fairly in the boat, 
and out of the reach of the explosion—which was inevitable, and might be 
instantaneous—the sensation was horrid. I was standing on a mine; any 
fault in the port-fire, which sometimes will happen, any trifling quantity of 
gunpowder lying in the interstices of the deck, would have exploded the 
whole in a moment: had my hand trembled, which I am proud to say it 
did not, the same might have occurred. Only one minute and a half of 
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-fire was allowed. J had therefore no time to lose. The moment I 
had lit it, I laid itdown very gently, and then jumped into the gig, with a 
nimbleness suitable to the occasion ; we were off in a moment. I pulled 
the stroke oar, and I never plied with more zeal in all my life; we were 
not two hundred yards from her when she exploded. 

‘ A more terrific and beautiful sight cannot be conceived ; but we were 
not quite enough at our ease to enjoy it. The shells flew up in the air to a 
prodigious height, some bursting as they rose, and others as they descended. 
‘The shower fell about us, but we escaped without injury. We made but 
little progress against the wind and tide ; and we had the pleasure to run 
the gauntlet among all the other fire-ships, which had been ignited, and 
bore down on us in flames fore and aft. ‘Their rigging was hung with Con- 
greve rockets; and as they took fire, they darted through the air in every 
direction with an astounding noise, looking like large fiery serpents.'— 
Vol. ii. pp. 13—16. 


Another, in a moment of awful peril. Things are in extremity— 
one only hope remains, and none are daring enough to risk the 
danger—that of ‘mounting aloft to cut away the rigging and 
wreck which hung upon the fore and main-masts, and pressed like 


a lever, the labouring vessel down on her side. 


* At this moment every wave seemed to make a a and more fatal 
impression on her. She descended rapidly in the hollows of the sea, 
and rose with dull and exhausted motion, as if she felt she could 
do no more. She was worn out in the contest, and about to sur- 
render, like a noble and battered fortress, to the overwhelming power of her 
enemies. The men seemed stupified with the danger; and I have no 
doubt, could they have got at the spirits, would have made themselves 
drunk ; and in that state, have met their inevitable fate. At every lurch, 
the mainmast appeared as if making the most violent efforts to disengage 
itself from the ship: the weather shrouds became like straight bars of iron, 
while the lee shrouds hung over in a semicircle to leeward, or with the 
weather-roll, banged against the mast, and threatened instant destruction, 
each moment, from the convulsive jerks. We expected to see the mast 
fall, and with it the side of the ship to be beat in. No man could be 
found daring enough, at the captain’s request, to venture aloft, and cut 
away the wreck of the main-top mast, and the main-yard, which was 
hanging up and down, with the weight of the top-mast and top-sail yard 
resting upon it. There was a dead and stupid pause, while the hurricane, 
if any thing, increased in violence. 

‘1 confess that I felt gratified at this acknowledgment of a danger which 
none dare face. I waited a few seconds, to see if a volunteer would step 
forward, resolved, if he did, that I would be his enemy for life, inasmuch 
as he would have robbed me of the gratification of my darling passion— 
unbounded pride. Dangers, in common with others, 1 had often faced, 
and been the first to encounter; but to dare that which a gallant and 
hardy crew of a frigate had declined, was a climax of superiority which I 
had never dreamed of attaining. Seizing a sharp tomahawk, I made signs 
to the captain that I would attempt to cut away the wreck, follow me who 
dured. I mounted the weather-rigging ; five or six hardy seamen followed 


me; sailors will rarely refuse to follow where they find an officer to lead 
the way. 
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‘ The jerks of the rigging had nearly thrown us overboard, or jammed 
us with the wreck. We were forced to embrace the shrouds with arms 
and legs; and anxiously, and with breathless apprehension for our lives, 
did the captain, officers, and crew, gaze on us as we mounted, and 
cheered us at every stroke of the tomahawk. The danger seemed passed 
when we reached the catharpans, where we had foot room. We divided 
our work, some took the lanyards of the topmast rigging, I, the slings of 
the main-yard. The lusty blows we dealt, were auswered by correspond- 
ing crashes; and at length, down fell the tremendous wreck over the 
larboard gun-wale. The ship felt instant relief; she righted, and we 
descended amidst the cheers, the applauses, the congratulations, and, I 
may add, the tears of gratitude, of most of our shipmates. The work 
now became lighter, the gale abated every moment, the wreck was gra- 
dually cleared away, and we forgot our cares. 

‘ This was the proudest moment of my life, and no earthly possession 
would I have taken in exchange for what I felt when I once more placed 
my foot on the quarter-deck. The approving smile of the captain—the 
hearty shake by the hand—the praises of the officers—the eager gaze of 
the ship’s company, who looked on me with astonishment and obeyed me 
with alacrity, were something in my mind, when abstractedly considered, 
but nothing compared to the inward feeling of gratified ambition, a 

ssion so intimately interwoven in my existence, that to have eradicated 
it, the whole fabric of my frame must have been demolished. I felt 
pride justified. —vol. ii. pp. 100—-103. 


Frank’s adventures also, like the Cornet’s, are mixed up with a 
love affair—one pre-eminently we mean—for there are scores. 
The last volume is a good deal occupied with the details. But 
the conclusion is really one of the grossest absurdities that man 
ever imagined, and which could have entered into the head of 
no person accustomed to think of serious matters with serious 
thoughts. The impression intended to be left, is the story and 
efficacy of his conversion, as he phrases it. A marriage had been 
suddenly broken off, by the discovery, and that in a very offensive 
manner, on the part of the bride, of a previous liaison with an actress. 
To remove this impediment—we mean such is the contrivance of 
the novelist—a child he has by her is drowned, and the mother 
dies of grief. Frank is abroad at the time, but on learning the 
intelligence, he hastens to England, flies to the church-yard, and 
places himself on the grave of his child and mistress, in all the 
extravagance of towering grief. Suddenly passes by a bishop, in 
full state. Up starts the distracted hero ; the thought seizes him 
to try the actual experiment, if a bishop can administer spiritual 
consolation with the unction and efficiency of a curate. He rushes 
med after the episcopal carriage, and enters abruptly and 
rudely into the palace—is nevertheless kindly received by the 
bishop, who, on hearing his case, undertakes his care secundum 
artem, or rather according to the rules, which the writer obviously 
supposes, are made and provided as specifics for such ocasions. 
The good bishop locks himself up with the repentant sinner— 
gives him a glass of wine—listens to his story—orders dinner téte- 
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a-téte—talks a little and reads a littleh—sends him to bed, and for 
five or six days, in succession, talks again and reads again two or 
three hours every morning, and assigns him a certain number 
of pages to read by himself. He then leaves him for three days, 
in the full range of the library, house and table, apparently, be- 
cause he has occasion to leave him—in the interval he is to read 
an assigned quantity, which will duly qualify him for communion, 
on his return, which accordingly takes place, privately solus cum 
solo in the bishop’s private chapel, the seat and security of his 
perfect conversion. At the close, the considerate bishop presents 
him with a letter of conciliation from the offended lady—to whom 
he had actually paid a visit, and lectured into a subjugation of her 
pride and inflexibility—and even had the triumph of thus securing 
at once the spiritual and temporal felicity of the charming pair. 





Art. VI.—La Vénus de Paphos et son Temple. Par J. D. Guigniaut, 
professeur de litterature Greque, &c. Paris. Hachette. 


Tue student of human nature cannot with impunity neglect 
researches into antiquity. To obtain just notions of society as it 
now exists, we must trace it from its feeble beginnings, to its 
greatest known development, watch its increase, its modifications, 
its vicissitudes, and learn exactly to appreciate every successive 
form through which it has passed. It 1s unquestionably an easy 
matter to affect a disdain for the wanderings of man’s intellect, 
before the light of truth burst in upon it. But this contempt, 
even were it real and well-founded, will not satisfy the mind. It 
is more agreeable to understand than to despise our forefathers ; 
and therefore, researches into their opinions, particularly such as 
regarded their religion and philosophy, possess peculiar attractions 
for every individual above a mere newspaper or novel reader. 
Before we enter upon any examination of the dissertation of M. 
Guigniaut, it may, perhaps, be useful to trace from other sources, a 
rapid sketch of the history of the worship of beauty, which, according 
to the best authorities, sprung up together with most other forms of 
superstition, in the East, and gradually found its ee into Greece, 
where it attained a perfection and consistency unknown to its 
original inventors. About the middle of the last century, the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, of Paris, proposed as 
the subject of a prize essay, “ An inquiry concerning the various 
namesand attributes of Venus, among the different nations of Greece 
and Italy ; the origin and reason of those attributes; the nature 
of her worship ; the celebrated temples, statues, and pictures of 
this goddess ; and the artists who had rendered themselves cele- 
brated by representing her.” The essay which obtained the prize, 
was that of M. Larcher, the well-known translator of Herodotus. 


With some taste, and immense learning, he amassed almost every- 
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thing respecting this goddess, to be found in the works of the 
ancients; and if he did not succeed in composing an agreeable 
book, his judgment, not his knowledge, was to blame. Hyginus, 
Apollodorus, and the other ancient mythologists, have left us brief 
abstracts of the fables concerning Venus; and Tacitus, with that 
energetic conciseness for which he is remarkable, has given in 
one page an outline of the whole history of her worship. Before 
we come to this passage, however, we shall cast a glance over the 
history of its migration westward through Asia, taking up the 
thread of the narrative in Assyria. 

The earliest notice we find of Venus, is under the name of 
Mylitta, Mithra, Alitta, &c. By this word, according to the 
interpretation of Julius Firmicus, the orientals, who represent all 
the operations of nature allegorically, meant to designate the 
vivifying power of the universe. Those writers who consider fire 
the first principle of all things, speak of Venus as the daughter of 
Ccelus or Ouranos; the Neptunians say she sprang from the foam 
of the sea; others call her the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 
Whatever was her origin, she was from the beginning thought to 
preside over the union of the sexes; and is spoken of by the 
mystical Orpheus, as reason is by Lao-tseu, the celebrated Chinese 
philosopher, as the mother of the universe—rdvta yap éx oéber éotiv, 
says he, in his hymn to this goddess. Servius also observes to 
the same effect—‘ Dicunt ipsam Venerem esse matrem Dedim.” 
So great and universal was the power of Venus, that she exercised 
authority even over the fates, the iron goddesses, who resisted 
all other rule. 

From Assyria the worship of Venus passed to Phoenicia, and 
thence to Cyprus. This worship, which in the course of time dege- 
nerated into prostitution, was pure at first, and offered up to Venus 
Urania, a virgin goddess. Herodotus speaks of a shameful 
custom which had insinuated itselfat Babylon, into the ceremonies 
of this worship, and afterwards prevailed at Heliopolis of Phoenicia, 
and at Aphka (Hodie Afka) near Mount Lebanon. M. Larcher says 
that Constantine destroyed the temples, and abolished the infamous 
custom in the last two cities: but in this he is perfectly mistaken ; 
for, whatever may have been the fate of the temples, the custom 
still survives, in the midst of other manners, and other creeds. 
Zosimus, who passes over the practice to which we have alluded, 
amuses his readers with the fabulous history of a globe of fire or 
lighted torch, which appeared in the air, in the environs of the 
temple ; and gravely says, that the offerings made to the goddess 
were thrown into a lake close at hand, and that such as were 
accepted sunk to the bottom, while those which the divinity of the 
place refused, floated upon the top. 

The remarks of Mr. Larcher on the name Salambo, which ac- 
cording to Hesychius, the Babylonians applied to Venus, are very 
ingenious. They could not, says he, have made use of this term, since 
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it is a Greek word, derived from oda which properly signifies the 
agitation of the sea, and metaphorically that of the soul. From 
cdéha is derived cadaitew, to strike the bosom, as in grief; or to 
lament the loss of something. arak, groans; caddSy, the agi- 
tation of the soul. According to the author of the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum, 2ardubas was a goddess thus named, because 
she wandered about, weeping for Adonis. Anacreon uses the 
word cadaifey in the sense of, “to weep,” “to deplore ;” for 
grief and trouble agitate and disturb the soul. Thus, Salambo, 
signifies Venus lamenting the death of Adonis. Selden ager 
Delephat, and the Syrian goddess, to have been identical with 
Venus. Strabo says she was called Atargatis; and Eratosthenes 
gives her the name of Derceto. 

This Venus, in fact, was known under many different names. 
According to Cicero, in his work on the Nature of the Gods, she was 
called Astarte in Syria. It was to this goddess that the Emperor 
Helagabalus married the new god, whisk under his own name he 
had added to the Roman Pantheon. Astarte, whois represented by 
the Pagans as the wife of Adonis, was worshipped with peculiar 
honours at Byblos: I have seen, says Lucian, at Byblos, a vast 
temple dedicated to Venus, in which the orgies of Adonis are 
odibreied. I have examined these orgies; for pretending that 


Adonis was killed in their country by the boar, they every 
year strike themselves in commemoration of this event ; they give 


way to lamentations, perform the prescribed rites, and an air of 
mourning pervades the whole country. When their weeping and 
self-tormenting cease, sacrifices, such as are performed in honour 
of the dead, are offered to Adonis. On the following day he is 
supposed to return to life, his statue is exposed in the open air, 
and his worshippers shave their heads, as the Egyptians do at the 
death of Apis. 

This festival was observed in nearly all the countries of the East, 
to perpetuate, according to the mythologists, the remembrance of 
the loves of Venus and Adonis. The physical interpretation of 
this fable we leave to others, persuaded that whatever meaning we 
might attribute to it, a hundred other interpretations ually 
probable might be discovered. We shall merely observe that a 
statue of this goddess, supposed to represent the earth when stripped 
of its beauty by winter, was found on Mount Libanus, with the 
left hand enveloped in the drapery, the head covered, the counte- 
nance sad; and it was even supposed by some, that tears were 
represented trickling from the eyes. 

Shakspeare, who penetrated with philosophical acuteness into 
the depths of ancient fable, and breathed a new life into worn- 
out legends, has entered with his accustomed truth to nature, into 
the spirit of this magnificent fable. The goddess is represented 
wandering about the mountains, dejected, apprehensive, sorrowful 
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for the absence of Adonis. She commences her search with the 
dawn. 


* Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast ’ 
The sun ariseth in his majesty : 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

i | The cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. , 





. Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow : ' 
O thou clear God, and patron of all light! 
From whom each Lamp and shining Star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence, that makes him bright : 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other. 


This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much o’er-worn ; 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love: | 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn; 
Anon she hears them chaunt it lustily, 
And all in haste she coasteth to the cry.—p. 88. 





Proceeding some little distance, she discovers, by the fierce and 
eager baying of the hounds, that her lover is engaged in no gentle 
sport, but attacking the boar, the bear, or the lion. Sad fore- 
bodings now throng on her heart. She trembles, and remains 
rooted to the spot. Anon she sees the tremendous boar dashing by, 
his snout covered with foam and blood, and bearing all the marks 
of having been engaged in a fierce struggle. 


‘ And with that word, she spy’d the hunted boar, . 
Whose frothy mouth bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear thro’ all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither.’——p. 86. 


Her terrors now increasing every moment, are presently after 
enhanced by perceiving the wounded and discomfited hounds 
roaming about without their master. Anticipating the worst— 


‘ As faulcon to the lure, away she flies : 
The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light, 
And in her haste unfortunately spies 
The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight. 
Which seen her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 
Like stars asham’d of day, themselves withdrew. 


‘ Or as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks back ward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there, all smother’d up, in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again : 

So, at his bloody view her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head. 
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‘ Where they resign’d their office and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain : 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 
And never wound the heart with looks again : 
Who like a king perplexed in his throne, 

By their suggestions gives a deadly groan. 


Whereat each tributary subject quakes, 
As when the wiod, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terrors doth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 
That from their dark beds, once more, leap her eyes. 


~ 


And, being open’d, threw unwilling sight 

Upon the wide wound, that the boar had trench’d 

In his soft flank ; whose wonted lilly white 

With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d. 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood, and seem’d with him to bleed. 


‘ This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth, 
Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 
Dumbly she passions, frantickly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. 
Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow, 
Her eyes are mad, that they have wept till now. 


‘ Upon his hurt she looks so stedfastly, 
That her sight dazzling, makes the wound seem three; : 
And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 
That makes more gashes where no breach should be ; 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled, 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 


‘ My tongue cannot express my grief for one; 
And yet (quoth she) behold two Adons dead ! 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are turned to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy hearts lead melt at mine eyes as fire, 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 


Alas! poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is musick now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim, 
But true sweet beauty liv’d and dy’d in him. 


w~ 


‘ Bonnet, or veil, henceforth no creature wear ; 
Nor sun, nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you. 

But when Adonis liv’d, sun and sharp air 

Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair. 
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‘ And therefore wou’d he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun wou’d peep ; 
The wind wou’d blow it off, and being gone, 
Play with his locks, then wou’d Adonis weep : 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both wou'd strive who first shou’d dry his tears. 


‘ To see his face, the lion walks along 
Behind some hedge, because he wou’d not fear him ; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tyger wou’d be tame, and gently hear him : 
If he had spoke, the wolf wou’d leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 


‘ When he beheld his shadow in a brook, 
There fishes spread on it their golden gills: 
) When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 
That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries ; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 



























































The goddess continues her lamentation ; and with a conceit not 
altogether in keeping with the spirit of Greek poetry, imagines 
the wild beast to have become enamoured of the beautiful form of 


Adonis, and to have rushed upon him to kiss him. Pursuing this 
idea she says:— 

















‘Tis true, true, true, thus was Adonis slain, 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who wou’d not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there : 

And nousling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheath’d unaware his tusk in his soft groin. 


‘ Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 
With kissing him, I shou’d have kill’d him first. 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My mouth with his; the more am I accurs’d. 

With this she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 


‘ She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 
She whispers in his ear a heavy tale, 
| As if he heard the woful words she told : 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where, lo! two lamps burnt out in darkness lies. 


‘ Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and new no more reflect; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excel’d, 

And every beauty rob’d of his effect. 
Wonder of time! (quoth she) this is my spight, 
That, you being dead, the day show’d yet be light. 
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‘ Since thou art dead, lo! here I y 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end, 
Ne'er settled equally to high or low; 
That all love’s pleasures shall not match his woe. 


‘ It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud, 
And shall be blasted in a breathing while, 
The bottom poison, and the top o’er-straw’d 
With sweets, that shall the sharpest sight beguile. 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 


It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, inrich the poor with treasures ; 
It shall be raging mad, and silly mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 


‘It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 
It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust ; 
It shall be merciful and too severe, 
And most deceiving when it seems most just: 
Perverse,jt shall be when it seems most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


It shall be cause of war and dire events, 
And set dissention ’twixt the son and sire; 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
As dry combustious matter is to fire. 
Sith, in his prime, death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their love shall not enjoy. 


By this the boy that by her side lay kill'd, 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up chequer’d with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood, 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 


She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath : 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 


Poor flower! (quoth she) this was thy father’s guise, 
(Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire) 

For every little grief to wet his eyes, 

To grow unto himself was his desire, 

And so ’tis thine; but know it is as. good 

To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 
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‘ Here was thy father’s bed, here is my breast, 
Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right : 
Lo! in this hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute of an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower. 


‘ Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes her silver doves, by whose swift aid, 
Their mistress mounted, thro’ the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen.’—pp. 90—94. 


To return, however, from this digression. We now come to the 
introduction of the worship of this goddess into Cyprus, the history 
of which is thus given by Tacitus. According to the most ancient 
tradition, a certain king called Aerias, was the founder of the 
temple of Venus at Paphos. Some, however, pretend, that Aerias 
was an appellation of the goddess herself. According to a more 
modern opinion, the temple was consecrated by Cinyras, on the 
very spot where Venus first landed when she sprang from the sea. 
It is added that the science of the Haruspices and all the secrets 
of their art, were brought hither from foreign countries, by Tamiras, 
the Cilician, and that it was decreed that the descendants of these 
two families should prescribe in concert over every thing that 
related to public worship. Ina short time, however, in order that 
the royal family might in all respects be superior to the foreign race, 
the strangers renounced the science which they had introduced, 
and from that time forward, the priest consulted has always been a 
descendant of Cinyras. The male of all kinds of animals is offered 
up as a victim to the goddess ; but in looking into the future, the 
entrails of goats are always preferred. It is prohibited to stain 
the altars with blood ; prayers and a pure flame alone are offered 
upon them, and these altars, although in the open air, are never 
moistened by rain. The goddess is not represented under the 
human form ; the image is a circular block of stone, which, rising 
in the form of a cone, diminishes gradually from the base to the 
summit. The reason of this form is unknown. 

In his learned and curious dissertation, or Excursus, as he 
terms it, on this passage, M. Guigniaut confirms an opinion which 
we had previously entertained, respecting this ancient statue. He 
supposes it to be the symbol adored in Hindoostan, by the wor- 
shippers of Siva; but, in this instance, joined with the corresponding 
symbol, which, though admitted into the apparatus of several 
ancient religions, has always been covered by a thicker veil. He 
observes, that the Greeks, who were much addicted to borrowing 
foreign mythi, or fables, and mixing them with their national 
legends, had, in the worship of Venus, adhered more closely than 
usual to their own traditions. Cinyras, the founder of the temple, 
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and a descendant in the sixth degree from Cephalus and Aurora, 
was the grandson of Cecrops, first king of Attica. From this tra- 
dition, it is inferred that Paphos, as well as several other cities of 
Cyprus, was founded by Athenian colonists, after the siege of Troy. 
A portion of the population of Cyprus, according to Herodotus, was 
of African origin, having come into the island from Ethiopia, or 
more probably from Egypt. M.Creuzer, indeed, discovers an 
Egyptian in Aérias, and observes, that the ancient name of this 
country, about which so much uncertainty, and so many fables 
prevail, was Aéria. M. Guigniaut, however, with whom, on this 
occasion, we are much more disposed to agree, thinks that the 
name of Aérias, or Aeria, attributed by many to the goddess her- 
self, has a natural affinity with that of Aous,* first king of the 
country, who is, in fact, no other than Tithon, or Phaeton, and 
means, child of Aurora. Possibly, also, Cinyras and Adonis ma 
be only one and the same person under different names ; in whic 
case, we should have here a striking example of a phenomenon b 
no means rare in the religions of antiquity, in which the God, the 
object of adoration, is also represented as the institutor of his own 
worship, as the first king and the first priest. In the first place, 
Adonis reigned in Cyprus, as well as Cinyras. The latter, on the 
other hand, was a native of Byblos, in Pheenicia, a city renowned 
for the worship of Adonis, or Thammuz, a deity purely Pheenician: 
he had erected a temple to Venus on mount Libanus, and, pursuing 
the genealogical thread with which we are now engaged, Adonis 
was his son, by a daughter of Pygmalion, king of Pheenicia. Now, 
the name of the latter was Gingras, the name also of a peculiar 
kind of flute used in Phoenicia to express mourning ; and the name 
of Cinyras, which is not at all unlike that of Gingras, while it ex- 
pressed tears and mourning, was also applied to an instrument of 
music. Let us add, that Adonis, the unfortunate lover of Venus, 
was known at Lacedemon under the name of Ciris, or Cyris, an 
appellation which might be derived from «vps and would in that 
case be merely a translation of the Pheenician Adonai, or Lord. It 
may be added, that Cinyras and his descendants were said to be 
buried in the temple at Paphos, and that Venus herself was also 
interred in the same spot, beside her lover, evidently confounded 
with Adonis. Milton, who had looked with a curious eye into the 
fables of antiquity, represents Astarte as the moon, in the following 
beautiful passage— 


With those in troop 
Came Ashtoreth, whom the Pheenicians called 
Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns: 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon, 





** Aous was also a river of Chaonia. Palmer A Grentemenil. Ant. 
Greece. Descrip. p. 144.’ 
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Sidonian virgins paid t! eir vows and songs, 

In Sion also not unsury, where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mountain, built, 
By that uxorious King, whose heart tho’ large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah.” 


We here discover, says M. Guigniaut, through the mists of 
Grecian fable, the real origin and character of the Paphian wor- 
ship. It wasan Asiatic and Pheenician worship, in which sadness 
was mingled with pleasure, as we may infer from the very names 
of Cinyras and Adonis, which lead us to believe that at some very 
early period, Cyprus was colonized by the Pheenicians. It was they 
who built the ancient Golgi, a name which bears evident marks of 
its Pheenician origin ; who instituted both here and at the ancient 
Paphos, the worship of Venus Urania, long before the Arcadian 
Agapenor, on his return from Troy, had built the new city, and 
adorned it with superb temples. In proof of the justness of Milton’s 
views on this subject, the most learned mythologists of our own 
days, represent Venus as the great goddess of nature, generally 
identified with the moon, but occasionally, in the opinion of 
M. Guigniaut, with the planet Venus, the morning star, 
Aurora. 

From Cyprus, or Cythera, the worship of Venus passed into the 
Peloponnesus and the other parts of Greece, where it was soon con- 
founded with that of the ancient national goddess, Aphrodite. This 
is the ordinary way of tracing the history of this worship, But if 
the Greeks had already an Aphrodite, a goddess embodying the 
“erga of beauty, and presiding over the empire of love, where- 

ore borrow the Astarte of the Orientals, and mingle up a coarser 
and more material fable with their own exquisite legend? We 
cannot, for our part, discover the grounds upon which mythologists 
build up this specious theory, and are rather disposed to believe 
that although the Greeks may have naturalized some of the fables 
of the Orientals, the original type of the goddess existed among 
them previous to all communication with the East. Before we 
pass, however, from Cyprus to the continent, we will present the 
reader with ashort description of the temple of Venus, at Cyprus :— 
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—‘* With speed the two iinmortals came 

To the grand mansion of the Cyprian dame, 
Which crippled Vulcan raised, when first he led 
The Paphian goddess to his nuptial bed. 

The gate they pass, and to the dome retire, 
Where Venus oft regales the god of fire: 

He to his forge had gone at early day, 

A floating isle contained it on the bay, 

Here wond’rous works by fire’s fierce power he wrought, 
And on his anvil to perfection brought. 

Fronting the door, all lovely and alone, 

Sat Cythera on a polished throne. 

Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 

In easy ringlets flowed her yellow hair; 

And with a golden comb, in matchless grace, 
She taught each lock its most becoming place.” 


Being thus introduced to the goddess and her dwelling hy one 
poet, Apollonius Rhodius, we shall proceed to borrow from another 
an account of the site and appearance of this palace. It was si- 
tuated, says Claudian, on the eastern side of the island, on a lofty 
mountain, inaccessible to men. The rigour of winter, the burning 
heats of summer, are never felt upon this mountain; the winds fear 
to approach it ; and a perpetual spring prevails there. A spacious 
plain occupies the summit, and is enclosed by a wall of gold, which 


prohibits the entrance of mortals. Flowers of eternal beauty 
sprin 2 Mer gent and their exquisite scents are carried hither 
it 


and thither by the rm yrs. Ina dark wood, which stands on one 
= of the plain, birds of the most lovely notes sing perpetually. 

ven the very trees are here capable of love, and entertain and are 
the objects of tender sentiments. The palm tree bends oyer its be- 
loved; poplar sighs for pone plane for plane; and a soft murmur 
pervades the wood. ‘Two fountains flow from this spot: the one 
sweet, the other so bitter that even honey is rendered disagreeable 
when mingled with its waters. In these fountains Cupid, it is said, 
dips his arrows. A thousand little loves, with their quivers on their 
shoulders, sport upon the banks. These little deities are all bre- 
thren, and resemble each other. They are the children of the 
nymphs. Cupid alone is the son of Venus. It is he, who, with 
his bow in his hand, rules over both heaven and earth ; it is he 
who wounds princes with his arrows, while the other Loves shoot their 
darts at inferior persons. In those lovely regions reign liberty, the 
placable anger of lovers, vigils steeped in wine, tears unshed, the 
sweet paleness of lovers, their timid boldness, agreeable fears, and 
insecure pleasures. Broken vows flit about upon their light wings, 
and proud, self-confiding youth forbids age to enter the grove. The 
palace of the goddess reflects the rays of the sun in a thousand 
ways; itis constructed of gold and jewels with the greatest art ; 
its beams are of emerald, its pillars of jacinth, its walls of beryl, 
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its threshold of jasper, and its floors of agate. The a is 
filled with all the perfumes of Arabia. The Graces stand at the 
side of the goddess, and while one of them pours out the nectar, 
the other two adjust her ringlets in an easy negligent manner, which 
enchants the eye. 

Entering the Peloponnesus we find at Lacedemon, a round 
temple dedicated to Olympian Jupiter and Venus. Another temple 
in the same city was sacred to the worship of Venus-Juno. At 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, at Tegea, at Olympia, were temples de- 
dicated to this goddess; and at Elis, near the forum, and behind 
the portico erected from the spoils of the Corcyreans, there was 
also a temple of Venus, with a small estate belonging to it. The 
statue of the goddess, formed of gold and ivory by Phidias, stood 
with one foot upon a tortoise, to signify, says Plutarch, that married 
women should remain at home and be silent. At Sicyon the wor- 
ship of Venus was conducted in a very extraordinary manner. To 
cast a kind of mystery around the rites, no person was permitted to 
enter the temple but the sacristan and priestess, who, while they offi- 
ciated in the temple, were compelled to lead a life of rigid chastity. 
The worshippers were constrained to kneel on the threshold of the 
temple, and from thence offer their vows to the unseen deity within. 
A very learned writer supposes that this custom was derived from 
Egypt, where, from the melancholy character of the people, it was 
thought that fasting and abstaining even from lawftl pleasures 
were agreeable to heaven. 

Venus had several templesat Athens. In the quarterof the city 
called ‘‘ the gardens,” there was a temple, near which the goddess 
was represented by a quadrangular stone, with an inscription en- 
graven upon it, in which Venus was said to be more ancient than 
the Fates. Above the Ceramicus was another temple to Venus, 
containing a statue from the hand of Phidias. One of the 
temples of this goddess was dedicated to her under the name 
of Venus Psithyros, or the whisperer, because the women who 
addressed their vows to her, whispered in the ear of the statue. 
Upon this practice Seneca remarks,—* Turpissima vota diis insus- 
urrunt,si quis ad moverit auem, conticescent, et quod scire hominem 
nolunt, des narrant.” One of the three parts of the Pirzeus was 
called Aphrodisium, and probably derived its name from the 
temple erected there by Conon, in memory of the victory ob- 
tained over the Lacedemonians, near Cnidos in Caria. ’ 

The epithets of this goddess were numerous and significant ; but 
we shall abstain from repeating them. From her temple, however, 
on mount Eryx in Sicily, she obtained the epithet Erycina, which 
occurs constantly in the works of the ancient poets. Mount 
Eryx is near the sea, between Drepanum and Panormus, in that 
part of Sicily which faces Italy. Upon the summit of this moun- 
tain, which is exceedingly steep, on the the side of Drepanum, 
and, next to Etna, the highest in the whole island, was a small 
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plain, which, according to tradition, was artificially enlarged, by 
edalus. Upon this plain stood the famous temple of Venus, 
overlooking the city of Drepanum, which was built on the slope 
of the mountain, where Trapani del Monte now stands. This 
temple was scarcely less rich than that of Paphos; and among 
its curiosities, which consisted of antique phials, crateras, censers, 
&c., was a honey-comb in gold, said to be the work of Dedalus. 
Diodorus of Sicily, who enlarges with complacency upon this 
great ornament of his native country, remarks, that no person 
could fail to admire the glory of this temple. Other fanes, says 
he, have acquired celebrity, but the revolutions of time have 
humbled or destroyed them. This temple alone, founded in the 
remotest antiquity, has gone on increasing in consideration 
to the present day. To say nothing of the devotion of Eryx, 
(a king who, according to some tradition, was founder of the 
temple), AZneas, landing in Sicily, on his way to Italy, adorned 
this temple with a number of offerings. The Sicanians continued 
to pay divine honours to the goddess during many generations, and 
perpetually adorned her temple with magnificent presents. When 
the Carthaginians made themselves masters of the island, they 
treated the goddess with particular marks of respect; and, to 
conclude, the Romans, having added Sicily to their empire, sur- 
passed all their predecessors, in their veneration of the deity of 
this temple. This, however, was to be expected; for since they 
pretended to derive their origin from Venus, and had filled their 
city with temples, erected to her, to whom they thought their 
success in wars and peace was to be attributed, it was natural 
they should honour her temples, wherever they might be found. 
The consuls, the pretors, in one word, all the magistrates who 
come into this island, offer magnificent sacrifices, and pay extra- 
ordinary honours to the goddess; and as soon as they arrive at 
mount Eryx, lay aside all the insignia of power, in order to amuse 
themselves gaily and at their ease, with their mistresses, that they 
may thus render the goddess propitious. The Roman senate, 
with singular piety, have issued a decree, authorizing seventeen of 
the most faithful cities in Sicily, to wear gold in honour of tie 
goddess, and to guard her temple with two hundred soldiers. 

Both the inhabitants and strangers daily offered sacrifices to 
Venus, on the great altar of the temple, which was constructed in 
the open air. ‘These sacrifices generally occupied the worshippers 
from morning until night, and must have produced large heaps of 
cinders, charcoal, &c., but Elian, with true Pagan credulity, 
informs us that nothing of all these was visible next morning, 
but that a heavy dew was upon the ground, and fresh grass which 
had sprang up during the night. To render matters still more 
astonishing, he adds that no force was necessary to bring the 
victims to the altar, but that the animals, pleased to be sacrificed 
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to so beautiful a goddess, came of their own accord to the hand 
of the priest or sacrificer. ere 

The principal festival of this ancient divinity occurred in the 
spring, at which season she is thought to exercise the most power- 
ful sway ever both men and animals. The most beautiful and 
complete description of the mode in which the Eve of Venus was cele- 
brated, is contained in the poem entitled ‘‘ Pervigilium Veneris,” 
attributed to Catullus. We give a portion of this poem, as trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Parnell. 








* She comes; to-morrow Beauty’s Empress roves 
Thro’ walks that winding run within the groves ; 
She twines the shooting myrtle into bow’rs, 
And ties their meeting tops with wreaths of flow’rs, 
Then rais’d sublimely on her easy throne 
From Nature’s pow’rful dictates draws her own. 
‘¢ Let those love now, who never lov’d before ; ‘ 
“‘ Let those who always lov'd, now love the more.” 
"Twas on that day which saw the teeming flood 
Swell round, impregnate with celestial blood ; 
Wand ring in circles stood the sinny crew, 
The midst was left a void expanse of blue, 
There parent Ocean work’d with heaving throes, 
And dropping wet the fair Dione rose. 
‘¢ Let those love now, who never lov’d before ; 
“‘ Let those who always lov’d, now love the more.” 
She paints the purple year with vary’d show, 
Tips the green gem, and makes the blossom glow. 
She makes the turgid buds receive the breeze, 
Expand to leaves, and shade the naked trees. ' @ 
When gath’ring damps the misty nights diffuse, 
She sprinkles all the morn with balmy dews ; 
Bright trembling pearls depend at every spray, 
And kept from falling, seem to fall away. 
A glossy freshness hence the Rose receives, 
And blushes sweet through all her silken leaves ; 
(The drops descending through the silent night, 
While stars serenely roll their golden light,) 
Close ’till the morn, her humid veil she holds; 
Then deckt with virgin pomp the flow’r unfolds. 
Soon will the morning blush: ye maids! prepare, 
In rosy garlands bind your flowing hair ; 
’Tis Venus’ plant: the blood fair Venus shed, 
O’er the gay beauty pour’d immortal red ; 
From Love’s soft kiss a sweet Ambrosial smell 
Was taught for ever on the leaves to dwell; 
From gemms, from flames, from orient rays of light 
The richest lustre makes her purple bright ; 
And she to-morrow weds ; the sporting gale 
Unties her zone, she bursts the verdant veil; 
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Thro’ all her sweets the rifling lover flies, 
And as he breathes, her glowing fires arise. 
‘*¢ Let those love now, who never lov'd before ; 
‘« Let those who always lov’d, now love the more.” 
Now fair Dione to the myrtle grove 
Sends the gay nymphs, and sends her tender Love. 
And shall they venture? is it safe to go ? 
While nymphs have hearts, and Cupid wears a bow ? 
Yes, safely venture, tis his mother’s will; 
He walks unarm’d, and undesigning ill, 
His torch extinct, his quiver useless hung, 
His arrows idle, and his bow unstrung. 
And yet, ye Nymphs, beware, his eves have charms, 
And Love that’s naked, still is Love in arms. 
‘ “ Let those love now, who never lov’d before ; 
‘“« Let those who always lov’d, now love the more.” 
From Venus’ bow’r to Delia’s lodge repairs 
A virgin train compleat with modest airs: 

‘ Chaste Delia! grant our suit! or shun the wood, 

* Nor stain this sacred lawn with savage blood. 

‘ Venus, O Delia! if she cou’d persuade, 

* Wou’d ask thy presence, might she ask a maid.’ 
Here chearful quires for three auspicious nights 
With songs prolong the pleasurable rites : 

Here crouds in measures lightly-decent rove ; 

Or seek by pairs the covert of the grove, 

Where meeting greens for arbours arch above, 

And mingling flowrets strow the scenes of love. 

Here dancing Ceres shakes her golden sheaves : 

Here Bacchus revels, deckt with viny leaves : 

Here wit’s enchanting God in laurel crown’d 

Wakes all the ravish’d Hours with silver sound. 

Ye tields, ye forests, own Dione’s reign, 

And Delia, huntress Delia, shun the plain 

‘* Let those love now, who never lov’d before ; 
‘‘ Let those who always lov’d, now love the more.” 
Gay with the bloom of all her opening year, 

The Queen at Hybla bids her throne appear ; 

And there presides; and there the fav’rite band 

(Her smiling Graces) share the great command, 

Now beauteous Hybla! dress thy flow’ry beds 

With all the pride the lavish season sheds ; 

Now all thy colours, all thy fragrance yield, 

And rival Enna’s aromatic field. 

To till the presence of the gentle court 

From ev'ry quarter rural Nymphs resort, 

From woods, from mountains, from their humble vales, 

From waters curling with the wanton gales. 

Pleas’d with the joyful train, the laughing Queen 
In circles seats them round the bank of green; 
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And ‘ lovely girls, (she whispers) guard your hearts; 

‘ My boy, tho’ stript of arms, abounds in arts. 
‘* Let those love now, who never lov’d before ; 
Let those who always lov’d now love the more.” 
Let tender grass in shaded alleys spread, 

Let early flow’rs erect their painted head. 

To-morrow’s glory be to-morrow seen, 

That day, old Ether wedded Earth in green. 

The Vernal Father bid the Spring appear, 

In clouds he coupled to produce the year, 

The sap descending o’er her bosom ran, 

And all the various sorts of soul began. 

By wheels unknown to sight, by secret veins 

Distilling life, the fruitful Goddess reigns, 

Through all the lovely realms of native day, 

Through all the circled land, and circling sea ; 

With fertil seed she fill’d the pervious earth, 

And ever fix'd the mystic ways of birth.’—pp. 30—36, 


The light in which the goddess appeared to those among the 
Pagans, who were disposed to give a physical interpretation of 
their fables, may be conjectured from the beautiful invocation of 
Lucretius, thus translated by Creech : 


‘ Kind Venus, glory of the best abodes, 
Parent of Rome, and joy of men and gods ; 
Delight of all, comfort of sea and earth ; 
To whose kind powers all creatures owe their birth. 
At thy approach, great goddess, straight remove 
Whate’er are rough, and enemies to love; 
The clouds disperse, the winds do swiftly mast, 
And reverently in murmurs breathe their last ; 
The earth with various art (for thy warm powers 
That dull mass feels) puts forth their gaudy flowers, 
For thee doth subtle luxury prepare, 
The choicest stores of earth, of sea, of air ; 
To welcome thee she comes profusely drest, 
With all the spices of the wanton East; 
To pleasure thee e’en lazy luxury toils, 
The roughest sea puts on smooth looks and smiles : 
The well pleased heaven assumes a brighter ray 
At thy approach, and makes a double day.’ 


To trace the worship of Venus to its source in Hindoostan, 
where it is still intimately connected with Sivaism, it would be 
necessary to enter into details by no means suited to the pages of 
a popular Review. The Orientals are incapable of shrouding 
their symbols in those veils of beauty, which the Grecians threw 


over all their worship, and leave too much open to the eye of 
sense. 
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Art. VII.— The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, from the earliest 
Times, -to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A. D.72. Translated from 
the German of John Jahn, D.D. Formerly Professor of the Oriental 
Languages, of Biblical Antiquities, &c. &c., in the University of Vienna, 
With a Continuation to the time of Adrian. 2 vols. London: Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 1829. 


Tuts very able work of Professor Jahn, one of the most learned of 
continental biblical scholars, has long been a desideratum in the 
English language. We possess many admirable treatises on Jewish 
antiquities, but no compact, and at the same time general history 
of the Israelitish commonwealth. In presenting, therefore, the 
excellent work of Dr. Jahn to the English reader, Mr. Stowe has 
performed a very acceptable service, and deserves considerable 
praise, both for Le ct so laborious a task, and for the credi- 
table manner in which he has executed it. The low state of biblical 
learning in this country—the almost entire absence of that spirit 
of research which is so essential to its pursuit—the want of a suf- 
ficient idea of its importance, both in writers and readers—these 
circumstances render the occasional importation of foreign pro~- 
ductions, on this branch of study, of great value, and we shall 
always hail the appearance of meal with satisfaction. 

The study of Sestak history requires more qualifications than 
an inquiry into the progress, or fate, of other nations; but it is b 
no means so confined in its interest as is commonly supposed. The 
abana weg reader pursues it out of necessity, but there are few 

ranches of knowledge from which the general scholar may re- 
ceive more profit or satisfaction. Owing its establishment to a set 
of circumstances which strike the imagination with awe, the He- 
brew commonwealth is the most remarkable object which we meet 
with in the dim fields of antiquity. It towers amid perished gene- 
rations and ruined empires, like a mighty pillar, of which the 
traveller in the wilderness of time, must never lose sight—a monu- 
ment, engraven with characters and emblems, which require to be 
read and interpreted, before we can be fully sure of the path before 
us. Though originating in a divine dispensation, the Jewish nation 
has not been separate from others in its general history. The seed 
from which itsprung was sacred, but it was sown in an earthly soil, 
and sprung forth among a heathen people. It was watered and 
nurtured with dews from above, but it grew up among the wild 
thorns and briars, that spoke of the land in which it flourished 
being cursed. When its branches began to extend, and to put forth 
blossoms and bear fruit, it was taken up, and transplanted into 
another land, but not one in which it was to bloom solitarily, 
and multiply itself, with no hand but that of its Divine Planter 
to prune it. A great and glorious tree, under the shadow of which 
the strange land of its nursery grew dark, it was borne back again 
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to its native soil, but neither was it there to stand alone, nor to be 
seen rising uninjured in its strength and beauty towards heaven. 
‘‘The boar out of the wood did waste it,”—at one time blight threat- 
ened its branches,—at another, rottenness its roots. The hedge 
which had been planted round it was broken down; there were 
noises in the mountains of destroying enemies; and no eye could 
rest upon its awful and towering majesty, without discovering that 
there was a wondrous and strong mystery in its nature, which the 
other things of the earth felt and acknowledged. 

The Jewish history is, indeed, the very core of antient records. 
The father of the nation is the most renowned character of anti- 
quity, and is reverenced by the follower of Mahomet, by the 

ersian and the Hindoo, as well as by the believers in the sacred 
books of his descendants. He appears, from universal report, to 
have been one of the most powerful men of his times, and the 
brief account which remains of his life and actions, throws no 
little light upon the state of the world at the ap in which he 
lived. The traditicns which exist respecting him, serve to con- 
firm the relations of the inspired history, and to convince us of 
the important part he acted in the affairs of that early age. 
Little less remarkable are the circumstances attending his imme- 
diate offspring, traces of whose history are to be discovered in the 
records of the most ancient people. The restless Arab, unstable 
as the drifting sand of his deserts, can never be mistaken for the 
descendant of any other than the reckless son of Isaac. Of the 
other grandson of Abraham, several accounts remain in antient 
and heathen historians, and his migration into Egypt, though with 
a comparatively small number of followers, is spoken of as an 
event worthy of general note. 

It is pretty evident, therefore, that from the very earliest times, 
and long before it was enlarged into a nation, the chosen family 
was, from a variety of circumstances, of great importance in the 
quarter of the world in which it arose, and which was at that 
period the sole cradle of power, intelligence and civilization. On the 
Abrahamic race being settled in Egypt, a new era was commenced 
in its history, which thenceforward was closely united with those 
of the then most powerful nations of the earth. 

Some idea may be formed of the condition of Egypt at this 
period, from the circumstances which are related respecting the 
first establishment of the children of Jacob in its remote province 
of Goshen. The hatred of the natives to pastoral occupations, the 
high veneration in which the priesthood was then held, the rich- 
ness and fertility of the country, and a variety of minorcircumstances 
relating to the nature of the government of the nation, are to be 
understood from the notices given of them in the Mosaic records, 
and they all tend to shew in a clearer light the connection which 
the Jewish history has with that of the most important portions of 
the ancient world. But if this be true in its earlier divisions, it 
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is infinitely more so as the stream of the narrative increases, and 
proceeds on in its mysterious course. On the establishment of a new 
dynasty on the throne of the Pharaohs, the consequence of the 
Israelites was more distinctly seen. An invasion having been made 
by some strange people, under Salatis their leader, the ancient 
government was overthrown, the captain of the foreign host was 
made king, and a new order of things immediately introduced. * 
According to a variety of testimonies, it was not only the children 
of Israel who suffered from this change. The native inhabitants 
of the country were oppressed, and driven to so great an extremity 
of distress, that they determined on forsaking their houses and 
seeking refuge in a foreign land. Independent of the singular 
manner in which Providence thus brought about the removal of 
the chosen race to their destined habitations, there are circum- 
stances sufliciently curious in this part of the Jewish annals, to shew 
their value as a portion of general history. The alterations which 
take place in nations are easier to be understood from collate- 
ral effects than from their immediate results, and thus the change 
which the invasion of Salatis produced in the state of the meaty 
established descendants of Abraham, proves of what importance 
it must have been to the country and people at large. it being 
rarely the case that an usurper troubles what is new and foreign 
in a nation, till he have almost totally overthrown what has been 
long established. 

But the Jewish history was to this period, an under-current in 
the history of the world, and only began to run in a channel of 
its own from the appearance of the great Hebrew legislator before 
the monarch of Mizraim. From that time it became the record of 
a distinct people—a people united together fora political as well 
as religious purpose, and led, and represented, by solemnly ap- 
pointed chiefs. The memory of their fathers had, from the 
earliest period of their residence in the country, impressed them 
with a sense of their future destiny—the miracles with which 
their great leader astounded their enemies, filled them with a still 
firmer assurance of deliverance. They now felt that the hour was 
come, when they were to be no longer under bondage—when the 

romises which had been left them as a sacred patrimony, were to 
be fulfilled, and that they were to go forth, a congregation of 
chosen people, to be a nation among nations. 

The publication of an established code of laws gave at once a fixed 
and regular form to the Hebrew polity. Unlike others, the Jewish 
people had their government, the statutes and ordinances by which 
its most minute departments were to be managed, perfected at its 
very commencement. Before they were settled in the country where 
it was destined to operate, it had attained the completeness of cen- 
turies, and one which is only gained in other governments after a 
long series of struggles and civil commotions. This, a strong evi- 
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dence of its divine origin, must have given the Israelites, independent 
of the miraculous assistance afforded them, a prodigious advantage 
over the surrounding nations. In the midst of the contests which 
they carried on, they remained bound by the regular duties of their 
sacred citizenship: the reason for which they warred was constantly 
presented to their minds in such a manner as to prevent their be~ 
coming licentious, and the progress they made in obtaining pos- 
session of the conquered land, was consequently followed by none 
of those evils which usually attend such events. As each barrier 
was broken down, and the land cleared of its polluted inhabitants, 
they settled themselves in its various divisions, and presented the 
appearance, as was in fact the case, of a mighty family taking posses- 
sion of the homes which were their birth-right. 

The power and consequence of which the descendants of Abraham 
thus became masters, gave them a high rank among the nations of 
that remote antiquity. There is reason to suppose that several of 
the circumstances which shortly occurred, are alluded to in the 
fables with which the heathen mythologists have obscured the page 
of history. But the most interesting subject which the narrative 
affords for our reflection, is the comparative state of civilization, or 
political strength, then enjoyed by this and the other great divisions 
of mankind. Egypt, it is well known, was far advanced in the 
knowledge of the arts, and in many of the sciences most serviceable 
to the improvement of society. It is also commonly believed that 
the Jupiter of the Greeks lived about the same time, and acquired 
his reputation by the building of cities, promulgating laws, and in- 
troducing the general institutions of civil life. The government of 
Crete, which was also established under Minos not long after, and 
is reported to have been modelled according to a perfect form of 
justice, speaks in the same manner of the progress which the dif- 
ferent nations were about this period a in knowledge and 
civilization. The subject is one to which we can here only barely 
allude, but it is fraught with interest, and is too seldom considered 
in the light in which it is most really worth being regarded atten- 
tively. 

The common sovrce of these yet infant nations was Egypt, and 
they all alike drew their acquaintance with civility from her ancient 
stores of knowledge. The legislator of the Israelites has left in 
his writings a record, that he was skilled in all their learning, inti- 
mating thereby its extent and value. That the founders of the 
Grecian states derived their’s from the same fountain, is the com- 
mon report of history; and it becomes, therefore, a most curious 
and important inquiry, what were the different results produced by, 
to human appearances, nearly the same causes? for if it should seem 
that nothing more was effected by the Hebrews than by the other 
emigrants from Egypt, there would be good reason to doubt the 
miraculous part of their story; while, on the other hand, should it 
appear that the circumstances attending their establishment in 
the country which they sought, the system of laws which they 
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adopted, and the whole form of the polity under which they lived— 
should it be seen that all these were ina high degree superior to any 
thing of the kind which existed among their fellow exiles from 
the same common country, there can be no reasonable doubt 
entertained of the existence of some invisible and powerful agency, 
as the prime mover in their affairs. But that there was this 
saperiority in the laws, circumstances, and polity of the Israelites, 
may be made manifest in the clearest manner, and deserves the 
very serious attention of the antiquary as well as theologian. 

The remarkable nature of the fhebiee constitution, has occupied 
the minds of many of the most eminent scholars, nor do we know a 
subject of higher interest, considered either in relation to the his- 
tory of the ancient world, or in itself. Established throughout on the 
principle of preserving the worship of the one Almighty Creator, pure 
and unmixed, it was at the same timeadmirably adapted to secure the 
liberty and well-being of the people. A form of government could 
indeed hardly be devised, in which there should be greater securities 
against the encroachments of power. Even in its most mysterious 
portions, it was based on procedures which favoured the freedom of 
the people. The extraordinary man who had become possessed 
of sufficient power to lead them forth, in despite of the resistance of 
a great monarch, enjoyed only a very limited authority. Eve 
tribe had its representative, without whose aid, armed as he was wit 
miracles, he could not control them. In his intercourse with the 
omnipotent ruler under whom he acted, he was, strictly speaking, the 
representative of the people—having no suit of his own to prefer— 
bringing back no message which could serve to aggrandize him with 
new and individual power, and so constantly preserving the character 
of a mediator, that it could never be forgotten to what a limited 
degree he was endowed with the authority of a leader. There is also 
another point which deserves to be considered, and that with atten- 
tion. Besides providing by the very principles of its constitution 
for preserving the purity of a true religion, the Hebrew polity had 
an especial view to the general enlightenment of the people. No 
one could be the subject of its laws without being instructed in the 
most important branches of then existing knowledge. There was 
what might be termed a learned class, who were freed from the or- 
dinary toils of life, and more particularly devoted to study; but the 
lowest in rank, and the least wealthy among the Israelites, was 
obliged to spend a portion of his attention on acquiring the science 
which existed in his nation. The religious rites which he had to 
perform, and even the duties of domestic life, imposed upon him this 
necessity, and it would have been impossible for him to continue a 
member of the community without possessing, and to a certain 
degree communicating, the elements of knowledge. 

When this circumstance is considered, we have before us a very 
striking proof of the remarkable distinction which prevailed between 
this singular people and other nations, and of the great superiority 
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which they must have in many respects enjoyed. That they did 
not reap the full profit of their advantages is well known, but with 
all the drawbacks of their frequent and obstinate rebellions. society 
in Palestine must have exhibited many marks of civilization and 
refinement, at a much earlier period than they existed any where 
else. Wherever a system of pure Theism prevails, the sublimest 
principles of knowledge are necessarily somewhere preserved. In 
ancient times this foundation-stone of truth—this well, in fact, in 
which she lies hidden—was in most nations known only to sages 
and philosophers. Among the Hebrews it was taught as the first 
lesson of childhood—it was the essential a of all religion— 
the source of all confidence and hope, and could only be obscured 
by the direct overthrow of the commonwealth itself. The justest 
views of equity, and the reciprocal duties of man to man, were also 
in the same manner promulgated among the Israelites by the in- 
stitutions of their government. The clear and admirable code of 
laws which they possessed, set before them at one view, the whole 
system of human morality. No doubt or obscurity existed in the 
ethical chart which was thus hung up in the sight of the commu- 
nity. The inward sense of justice taught them it was founded on 
truth, and the firmnes$ with which they were generally devoted to 
the faith.of their ancestors, afforded them sufficient confidence in its 
sacred origin, to make them consider obedience necessary. 

Not to pursue the subject any farther, it may be understood from 
these few remarks, that it presents many points of interest to the 
general scholar, and that it is not the exclusive property of the theo- 
logian. Much talent and erudition has already been employed upon 
it, there is still ample room for their employment, and we hope one 
day to find the interest of the literary world strongly excited by the 
materials which it offers for profitable investigation. We shall now 
endeavour to give a few. illustrations of what we have above said, from 
the very excellent work before us, which we strongly recommend to 
the attention of our readers. The following is an account of the 
office of Judges, who began to be appointed on the death of Joshua. 


‘From what has already been said respecting the judges and their 
achievements, we can ascertain, with a tolerable degree of certainty, the 
nature of their office. Most of them indeed had been at the head of 
armies, and delivered their country from foreign oppression; Eli and 
Samuel, however, were not military men; Deborah was judge before she 
planned the war against Jabin; and of Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, it 
is at Jeast uncertain whether they ever held any military command. 
Judges are mentioned in the Mosaic law in connection with the high 
priest, as arbiters of civil controversies, without any allusion to war. In 
like manner the judges who were appointed over ‘lyre after king Baal, 
were certainly not military officers, for the city at that time was tributary 
to Babylon. The command of the army, therefore, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as the peculiar destination of these magistrates. But as in ancient 
times the duties of a judge were reckoned among the first and most im- 
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portant duties of a ruler, so the Hebrew judges seem to have been ap- 
pointed for the general administration of public affairs, and the 
command of armies fell to them as the supreme executive officers. 
In many cases, it is true, military achievments were the means by 
which men elevated themselves to the rank of judges; but our inqui 
is, not how the office was obtained, but for what purpose it was instituted. 
It may, however, be proper to recollect, that Jephthah, Eli, and Samuel, 
and, for aught that appears, Jair, Elon, Ibzan, and Abdon, were raised to 
this office by the free unsolicited choice of the people. 

The office of these judges or regents was held during life, but it was 
not hereditary; neither could they ry er their successors. This ar- 
rangement was attended with this one disadvantage, that at the death of 
a judge the supreme executive authority ceased ; perhaps, however, it was 
more than counterbalanced by its preventing a degenerate heir or succes- 
sor from giving to idolatry the support of his influence. Their authority 
was limited by the law alone; and in doubtful cases they were directed to 
the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim. ‘They were not obliged in common 
cases to ask advice of the ordinary rulers; it was sufficient if these did 
not remonstrate against the measures of the judge. In important emer- 
gencies, however, they convoked a general assembly of the rulers, over 
which they presided and exerted a powerful influence. They could issue 
orders, but not enact laws; they could neither levy taxes, nor appoint 
officers, except perhaps in the army. Their authority extended only over 
those tribes by whom they had been elected or acknowledged; for, as we 
have before remarked, several of the judges presided over separate tribes. 
There was no salary attached to their office, nor was there any income appro- 
ptiated to them, unless it might be a larger share in the spoils, and those 
presents which were made them as testimonials of respect. They bore no 
external marks of dignity, and maintained no retinue of courtiers, though 
some of them were very opulent. They were not only simple in their man- 
ners, moderate in their desires, and free from avarice and ambition, but noble 
and magnanimous men, who felt that whatever they did for their country 
was above all reward, and could not be recompensed; who desired merely 
to promote the public good, and who chose rather to deserve well of their 
country, than to be enriched by its wealth. This exalted patriotism, like 
everything else connected with politics in the theocratical state of the 
Hebrews, was partly of a religious character; and those regents always 
conducted themselves as the officers of God; in all their enterprises they 
relied upon Him, and their only care was, that their countrymen should 
acknowledge the authority of Jehovah, their invisible king. Still they 
were not without faults, neither are they so represented by their historians ; 
they relate, on the contrary, with the utmost frankness, the great sins of 
which some of them were guilty. They were not merely deliverers of the 
state from a foreign yoke, but destroyers of idolatry, foes of pagan vices, 
promoters of the knowledge of God, of religion, and of morality ; restorers 
of theocracy in the minds of the Hebrews, and powerful instruments of 
divine Providence in the promotion of the great design of preserving the 
Hebrew constitution, and, by that means, of rescuing the true religion 
from destruction.’—vol. i. pp. 86—88. 


The institution of this office contributed greatly to the preserva- 
tion of the commonwealth. There was no opportunity for the 
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celebrated men who enjoyed it to make use of their authority to 
injure the people. They were appointed only in times of difficulty, 
‘and when the object of their appointment was completed, their 
influence ceased. 

The noblest instances of heroism and self-devotion were evinced 
by these heroes of Israel; and it would well repay the trouble of re- 
flection, to compare their characters with that of other distinguished 
men in similar situations. The condition of the Hebrews in the 
time of the Judges, is thus described. 


‘ By comparing the periods during which the Hebrews were oppressed 
by their enemies, with those in which they were independent and governed 
by their own constitution, it is apparent that the nation in general expe- 
rienced much more prosperity than adversity in the time of the judges. 
Their dominion continued four hundred and fifty years, but the whole 
time of foreign oppression amounts only to one hundred and eleven years, 
scarcely a fourth part of that period. Even during these one hundred and 
eleven years, the whole nation was seldom under the yoke at the same 
time, but"for the most part separate tribes only were held in servitude ; nor 
were their oppressions always very severe ; and all the calamities termi- 
nated in the advantage and glory of the people, so soon as they abolished 
idolatry and returned to their king, Jehovah. Neither was the nation in such 
a state of anarchy at this time, as has been generally supposed. There 
were regular judicial tribunals at which justice could be obtained ; and 
when there was no supreme regent, the public welfare was provided for by 
the ordinary rulers. These rulers, it is true, were jealous of each other, 
and their jealousies not unfrequently broke out into civil war; but the 
union of the state was never entirely destroyed. They were not always 
provided with arms; but yet, when united under their king, Jehovah, they 
gained splendid victories. They were not sufficiently careful to suppress 
idolatry; but they never suffered it to become universally predominant. 
The sacred tabernacle was never entirely deserted and shut up, nor was it 
ever polluted by the rites of heathen superstition. 

‘These times would certainly not be considered so turbulent and bar- 
barous, much less would they be taken, contrary to the clearest evidence, and 
to the analogy of all history, for a heroic age, if they were viewed without 
the prejudices of a preconceived hypothesis. It must never be forgotten 
that the Book of Judges is by no means a complete history. This no im- 
partial inquirer can ever deny. It is, in a manner, a mere register of 
diseases, from which, however, we have no right to conclude that there 
were no healthy men, much less that there were no healthy seasons ; when 
the book itself, for the most part, mentions only a few tribes in which the 
epidemic prevailed, and notices long periods during which it had univer- 
sally ceased. Whatever may be the result of more accurate investigation, 
it remains undeniable that the condition of the Hebrews during this period, 
perfectly corresponds, throughout, to the sanctions of the law; and they 
were always prosperous when they complied with the conditions on which 
prosperity was promised them; it remains undeniable that the government 
of God was clearly manifested not only to the Hebrews, but to their hea- 
then neighbours; that the fulfilling of the promises and threatenings of 
the law were so many sensible proofs of the universal dominion of the 
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divine king of the Hebrews ; and, consequently, that all the various fortunes 
of that nation were so many means of preserving the knowledge of God 
on the earth. The Hebrews had no sufficient reason to desire a change 
in their constitution, all required was, that they should observe the condi- 
tions on which national prosperity was promised them. 

‘The great causes of the frequent interruptions in the welfare of the 
Hebrew state were: 1. The effeminacy and cowardice of rhs ear and 
2. The disunion and jealousy of the tribes, who never assisted each other 
with the requisite zeal and alacrity. But as this effeminacy arose from 
the vices of idolatry, and their cowardice from a want of confidence in 
Jehovah; so, the disunion and jealousy of the tribes, though selfishness 
was the immediate cause, resulted from a disposition to neglect their divine 
king, and not to consider themselves as the united and only people of 
Jehovah. This disposition, if it did not originate from, was at least very 
much heightened by the multiplication of deities. Thus both these causes 
of their misfortunes owed their origin to idolatry, that great source of all 
their calamities, so often mentioned in the sanctions of the law. Thus the 
people, by increasing their gods, enervated themselves; and prepared for 
themselves those sufferings and chastisements, by which they were again 
to be brought back to their king, Jehovah.’—vol. i. pp. 88—90. 


A tolerably full account is given of contemporary events in other 
countries, and the history is pursued with great learning through 
its successive periods to the destruction of Jerusalem, when the 
Jews ceased to hold a place among other nations, and saw the vast 
and mysterious fabric of their religious polity crumbled into dust. 
Its end was answerable to its beginning. Its destruction was 
equally demonstrative of the presence of a superhuman power as its 
establishment; and the pillar of the thunder cloud and of the red 
wrath which hung over the mouldering towers and citadels of 
the sacred city, was raised like the column of protecting mercy, in 
old times, by the same eternal and presiding monarch. 

The history is continued in the work before us, to the reign of 
Adrian ; the second part being a translation from Basnage’s Histoire 
des Juifs. The condition of this ill-fated people, after the destruc- 
tion of their city, may be understood from the number of revolts 
which were continually occurring. Among these, that of Barcho- 
chebas was the most remarkable, and the singular method by which 
he chose to pursue his designs, is deserving of notice. 


‘Coziba, or Barchochebas, assumed the character of Messiah with 
greater splendour than any other pretender to this dignity. He was a 
robber, as were the others, and wished to enrich himself by pillage, and 
to acquire an influence among his countrymen by opposition to the 
Romans. Some authors have thought that there were two impostors of 
this name, the grandfather and grandson; and the Jews thus relate their 
history. ‘* Coziba the first was elected king fifty-two years after the 
destruction of the former temple, and died in Bither, the capital of his 
dominions, situated near Jerusalem. His son called the Red succeeded 
him, and the thrcne was afterwards filled by his grandson Romulus or 


Coziba, whom the Jews acknowledged as their Messiah, When the 
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‘Emperor Adrian was informed of their proceedings, he marched against 


them with a powerful army, stormed Bither, and slew a great number of 
Jews, in the seventy-third year from the destruction of the temple.” Then 
the reigns of the three Cozibas lasted but twenty-one years, though some 
writers extend this term, because they place the elder Coziba under 
Domitian. The Ancient Jewish Chronicle allows but two years and a 
half to the Cozibas; but probably it only speaks of the grandson, who 
was slain by his followers because he could not completely personate 
the Messiah and distinguish criminals by their smell. The Talmud relates 
the same thing. 

‘ This account is a fabrication so badly put together, that it is aston- 
ishing able commentators should be found among Christians, who maintain 
its correctness. 1. They are unfortunate in supposing two Cozibas, or 
Barchochebases, for the greater part of the Jews acknowledge but one, 
and they are correct. 2. The rebellion of the Jews towards the close of 
Trajan’s reign was excited by a man named Andrew, not Barchochebas, 
and he made no pretensions tothe Messiahship. Besides, his insurrection 
was in Egypt, whereas that of Coziba was in Judea. 3. They display an 
ignorance of the genealogy of Trajan, for they relate that he sent Adrian, 
his sister’s son, against the Jews of Egypt. But Ulpia, the grandmother 
of Adrian, was Trajan’s aunt, and therefore these princes were only 
cousins. 4. The critics are also in an error as to the length of Coziba’s 
reign (twenty-one years), the duration of the war against him, and the 
successors and heirs to his throne and property ; for he was the last of his 
race, and his war was soon ended, as we shall see in the sequel. 5. They 
place his death in the seventy-third year from the destruction of the 
temple, whereas Adrian, who in the eighteenth year of his reign closed 
the war by the storm of Bither and death of Coziba, died before A. D. 141. 
This chronological error plainly shows that the whole account is false. 
The author of the Jewish Chronicle is more correct than his commentators, 
for he allows but two years and ahalf to the reign of Coziba, and speaks of 
him only as an impostor. 6. Finally, the Jews relate a fable that savours of 
rabbinic conceit, when they tell us that Coziba was put to the test by being 
required to distinguish criminals from others. Is there the least probability, 
that the Jews would test the Messiah by his powers of smelling? I can 
admit but one Barchochebas, who lived under Adrian, and brought many 
dreadful calamities on his countrymen. 

‘ This Coziba, endeavouring to persuade the Jews that he was their 
Messiah, furthered his design by changing his name, and calling himself 
the son of the star, or Barchochebas, to spread a belief that he was the 
star seen by Balaam in his vision, Num. xxiv. 17. He proclaimed himself 
a light from heaven, sent to succour the people, and to deliver them from 
the oppression of the Romans. ‘To confirm his assertions, he made fire 
issue from his mouth when he spoke; at least St. Jerome relates that he 
made the people believe this, by means of lighted tow. He chose a 
precursor with a character like his own, and thus materially furthered his 
purposes. 

‘ Coziba selected for this dignity Akiba, who was supposed to be a 
descendant from Sisera, commander-in-chief under Jabin king of Tyre, 
by a Jewish mother. He passed forty years of his life as -a shepherd, 
guarding the flocks of a rich citizen of Jerusalem named Calba Chuva. 
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His master’s daughter fell in love with him, and urged him to apply him- 
self to study, because she did not wish a shepherd to be her husband. 
They were secretly married, and Akiba left her, and spent about twelve 
years at a college. When he returned to his wife, twelve thousand dis- 
ciples followed him ; but his wife advised him to back to his college, and 
he complied. At the close of the next twelve years he went again to his 
wife with twenty-four thousand disciples. She came before him with her 
dress torn and disordered ; for her father in his rage, at her marriage, had 
disinherited her. But when he saw Akiba, he knelt before him, and 
gave him a large amount of property, though in violation of an oath which 
he had taken. 

‘ We have no mention of the location of the college whence Akiba drew 
his disciples. Their immense number surprises us; and our wonder is in- 
creased when we learnt that these twenty-four thousand followers all died 
between the Passover and Pentecost, that no one should have any advan- 
tage over another, and that they were buried, together with Akiba and 
his wife, at the foot of a hill near Tiberias. Akiba contiuued to instruct 
his followers, and he wrote two works, one of which is cabalistic, and 
called Jetsirah, and must be distinguished from the book, with the same 
title, attributed to Abraham. He was so wise a man that he could give 
a reason for the use of the most insignificant letter in the law; and it is 
boldly asserted, that God revealed more to him than to Moses. The 
Mishna and Talmud contain a thousand maxims, which the rabbins attri- 
bute to him, and believe to inculcate the most profound wisdom. Indeed, 
a whole volume would not contain the wonderful things which he did and 
said. The Deity permitted Akiba to enter paradise with doctor Asia, to 
whom his sister was betrothed. Thus the rabbins praise this man, who 
brought desolation on his country, and aided an impostor who pretended 
to the Messiahship,’—Vol. ii. pp. 238—241. 

Never did the world present such a singularly constituted race 
as were the Jews just previous to, and immediately after, the de- 
struction of their city. It was not the depth of ruin into which 
they were plunged, the mere consequences, however dire, of resist- 
ance to a superior force, which made the horror of their condition 
so deep and dreadful. There was a mystery and supernatural dark- 
ness in the character of their minds. False prophecying, necro- 
mancy, imposture in all its death-working energy, obscured and 
poisoned the very air about them. Nature and revelation were alike 
clothed in darkness. A mortal sickness and phrenzy attacked all 
that spoke or thought of faith, or freedom, and men looked every 
instant either for the dead to rise from the graves, or a conqueror 
to descend from heaven. There was no cool spot, no green shelter 
in this arid wilderness of human thought, to which the fevered 
wretch could flee—none but that which he had learnt,to avoid as 
perdition, and which his phrenzied imagination had heaped round 
with the burning ashes of his lost home. The louder, therefore, 
the false prophet lifted up his voice, the better was he received, 
The more daring the gloss of the scribe, the more acceptable was 
it to the reader of the law. Never was truth so simultaneously 
banished from a whole people—never was a people so completely 
$ 
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under the influence of a wild and self-renewing superstition. Fa- 
mine, pestilence, and all the horrors for which the sword of war 
makes a path, have worked their full work on other lands. The 
darkest page of one history is in these things the parallel of the 
darkest in another. Judea stands alone in the moral awfulness of 
her later doom. 


‘However uninteresting our history may be in other respects, it pre- 
sents one fact which excites our admiration. We refer to the preservation 
of the Jews as a distinct nation, notwithstanding all the miseries which 
they have endured for seventeen hundred years. The religions of other 
nations have depended on temporal prosperity for their duration; they 
have triumphed under the protection of conquerors, and have fallen and 
given place to others under a succession of weak monarchs. Paganism 
once overspread the known world, even where it now no longer exists. 
The Christian church, glorious in her martyrs, has survived the persecu- 
tions of her enemies, though she cannot soon heal the wounds which they 
have inflicted. But Judaism, hated and persecuted for seventeen cen- 
turies, has not merely escaped destruction ; but it has always been power- 
ful and flourishing. Kings have employed the severity of laws and the 
hands of the executioner to eradicate it, and a seditious populace have 
injured it by their massacres more than kings. Sovereigns and their 
subjects, Pagans, Christians, Mohammedans, opposed to each other in 
everything else, have formed a common design to annihilate this nation; 
but without success. The bush of Moses has always continued burning 
and never been consumed. The expulsion of the Jews from the great 
cities of kingdoms, has only scattered them through the world. The 
have lived from age to age in wretchedness, and shed their blood 
freely in persecution; they have continued to our day in spite of the 
disgrace and hatred which have everywhere clung to them, while the 
greatest empires have fallen and been almost forgotten. 

‘ After the destruction of Jerusalem, the wretchedness of the Jews 
was peculiar in its nature. During their other captivities, God always 
fixed a time when he would break the yoke of their tyrants and restore 
them to liberty and the Holy Land. Their longest captivity was that of 
Egypt, which lasted but a few centuries. They returned from Babylon at 
the end of seventy years, and the persecution of Antiochus ceased after 
three years and ten days. But God has not foretold by his prophets the 
length of their present sufferings, although the evangelists inform us that 
they are to be restored. God consoled them under former misfortunes, by 
raising up heroes and inspired men. Ezekiel prophecied at Babylon, and 
Daniel foretold the advent of the Messiah. The Maccabees too supported 
the glory of the Jews against the kings of Syria; but from the destruction 
of Jerusalem, false Messiahs only have appeared, and rendered the yoke 
which they wished to break the more burthensome. The succession of 
prophets has ceased, and there is no one to mark out the time when the 
Jews shall regain their liberty. Formerly, when God delivered over his 
people to the heathen, he preserved the body of the nation in one place ; 
as for instance, the Jews were assembled in the valley of Goshen previous 
to leaving Egypt. Cyrus had no difficulty in uniting the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, when he restored them to their country. A. part of the 
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nation lived in the same villages, and the Israelites cultivated the banks of 
both branches of the Chaboras. But after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and during the war of Adrian, the Jewish nation, weakened by horrid 
massacres, were scattered through every province of the empire. This 
dispersion continues to the present day, and a remnant of the ten tribes 
can now hardly be found in the east, where formerly they were numerous 
and powerful.’—vol. ii. pp. 269—271. 


The following very remarkable speech of one of the rabbis, 
merits being quoted as an accompaniment to the foregoing :— 


‘ A rabbi, who instructed the king of Cozar, wishing to explain the 
cause of the miseries which afflicted the Jews, maintained that they bere 
the penalty of the sins of mankind. ‘ My nation,” said he, “ is to the 
world what the heart is to the human body. As the heart suffers from 
weakness of constitution, copiousness of the juices, bad digestion, and 
the passions, so the Jews are punished for the sins of mankind. As the 
veins discharge themselves into the heart, so every nation burthen the Jews 
with their crimes, who become the more sinful by an intercourse with pa- 
gans, as David predicted: ‘ they were mingled among the heathen, and 
learned their works.” While the Jews are oppressed and wretched, the 
world enjoys a profound peace. But as an abscess does not form itself in 
the heart, so guilt belongs to the heathen and not to the Jew. Calamities 
will one day re-establish the law, and effect the object of God in preserving 
the Jews; that is, the separation of the chaff from the wheat.” Ina 
word, the Jews look upon themselves as the cause of happiness to every 
creature; as the heart of mankind, which, though it may be diseased, is 
still the source of life and activity to all the members. Thus the Jews, in 
spite of their afflictions and calamities, consider themselves as exalted 
above every other people, to be the favourites of heaven. They represent 
God as prescribing for two sick men, one of whom is incurable and the 
other may be healed, The first is permitted to indulge in wine and delica- 
cies, which are forbidden to the second, lest they should increase his fever 
and destroy his life. The sick man whose case is hopeless is intended for 
the Gentiles and Christians, who are permitted to enjoy worldly pleasures 
and prosperity: but the Jew is confined to a regular diet, lest he should 
become corrupt and be condemned. It is thus that they gloss over their 
calamities, instead of confessing their own guilt.’ 


The account given of the Jewish people in the remainder of the 
volume, carries their history down to the time of their utter disper- 
sion. But we have said enough of the character of the work to 
evince our high opinion of its merit and usefulness. No biblical 
student should be without it, unless he can afford, which few can, 
the purchase of many expensive books, and it will be readily 
understood, from the nature of the extracts we have given, that it 
may be read with interest and profit by the general inquirer into 
the character and situation of the nations of antiquity. 
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Arr. VIII.—1l. The Legendary Cabinet, or a Collection of British Na- 
tional Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best Authorities, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. London: Joy. 1829. 

2. Minstrelsy, Antient and Modern, with an Historical Introduction 
and Notes. By William Motherwell. Glasgow: Wylie. 1829. 


We did not anticipate, when in noticing a volume of Poetical 
Extracts, a short time since. (Vide Monthly Rev., for May,* 
Schultes) we digressed into praises of the more meritorious edi- 
tors and collectors of metrical tradition, that we should so soon be 
called upon to turn our attention to two new and highly meritorious 
labourers in this walk. Mr. Motherwell is of the higher class, but 
Mr. Parry deserves all the praise which belongs to a diligent and 
conscientious student, who is anxious to render easily accessible 
and intelligible to the mass of youthful readers, those Legendary 
Tales, which have, at the same time, gratified his own taste, and 
which his scrupulous morality has found unobjectionable. The 
man of letters who is desirous of obtaining the most comprehensive, 
minute, and /iteral information respecting the earliest English 
narrative poetry, will not feel himself largely indebted to Mr. Parry; 
but if he is habituated to estimate the merit of publications by their 
effect on numerous classes of society, and not merely by the va- 
riety of new ideas, which he individually derives from them, he 
will find in the ‘ Legendary Cabinet,’ much that he can dwell upon 
with disinterested approbation. 

The editor states in his preface, the principle by which he has 
been guided in making his selections. He refers to— 

‘ A previous announcement, of its being conducted, as far as the 
subject would admit, on a morat plan; or, at the least, with the 
exclusion of all articles of a directly exceptionable character. At 
the same time, it is hoped that no candid and intelligent reader will 
mistake this for an unqualified panegyric on its contents; or subject 
that to a rigid assay, which was never intended for, and consequently 
never can come forth as, pure and unmixed metal. 

‘It is well known that this description of poetry possesses to many 
minds, and particularly to those of the young, peculiar charms; it is also 
a fact which may easily be verified by observation, that in no previous se- 
lection of this kind, has any discretion been exercised as to the general 
character and effect of their miscellaneous contents. To render, then, that 
which is popular, at least comparatively innocent, is surely an object which 
a superior mind might not consider beneath its notice ;—and in this view 
of the subject, the editor has had the satisfaction of coinciding with the 
ideas of a high ecclesiastical character, but whose name he is not at liberty 
here to mention. Such then has been his prevailing design in the produc- 
tion of this little volume ; and whether or not he shall be pronounced by 





* Vol. xi. pp. 31—33. 
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rigid, or lenient criticism, to have attained his object, he feels conscious 
that, to the best of his humble abilities, no care or pains have been spared 
in pursuing it.’-—pp. iii. iv. 

And with reference to its literary pretensions, 


‘ About one third of the ballads in this collection, have been taken from 
** Percy’s Reliques,” and the rest from the most esteemed authors and com- 
pilers ; upwards of forty volumes have been consulted for that purpose. 
The spelling in the older ballads has been modernized ;—a liberty which 
the scrupulous antiquary may well excuse, in consideration of the addi- 
tional fucility and pleasure which is thus afforded to the mass of general 
readers. Whilst, at the same time, the original style and idiom has either 
been minutely preserved, or with such a trifling deviation as may fairly 
dispense with the necessity of apology. ‘The notes, which have been partly 
abridged from the authors themselves, and otherwise gleaned from a few 
common works of history and antiquities, are added for the convenience 
of such readers as are not particularly conversant with the subjects in ques- 
tion. To the “ Esoteric” disciples of antiquity, to whom the editor him- 
self is as one of the uninitiated, this will doubtless be a sufficient excuse; 
and should there be any readers to whom they are no objects of interest, 
they may at all events, pass them over, without notice or interruption.’ — 


pp. iv. v. 


Nothing occurs in the course of the book that can be made the 
basis of any charge of inconsistency with these professions, though 
we think that many ballads, not inserted here, have more of moral 
and poetical merit than some of those to which place is given. 

“Hart Leap Well,” by Mr. Wordsworth, is a beautiful and 
effective remonstrance to the wanton destroyers of existence—this 
cannot be said of Mr. Hayley’s ‘ Fatal Horse,’ (pp. 376—381) 
which is feeble and mawkish. Mr. Parry might think “ Hart 
Leap Well” had too questionable a claim to the title of ballad, for 
him to be warranted in making it part of a professed collection of 
that class of compositions. We allow him the benefit of this an- 
ticipated plea, in this instance. How can he defend himself for his 
sin of omitting the “ Antient Mariner ?”—where the moral drift is 
identical with that of the poem just mentioned, and which has no 
rival, among the modern imitations of the old ballad, in solemnity, 
splendour, and impressiveness. We read the whole seven parts, into 
which it is divided, with the most intense interest—we might say, 
mental agitation—and we do not find, on repeated re-perusal, that 
the power of the author's poetical spells is at all weakened. The 
poet, though writing in the 19th century, no where betrays the con- 
tamination of a modern taste. We seem to drink from the pure 
well head of native minstrelsy, its freshest, clearest waters. 

A small portion only of the contents of this volume is now the 
fair subject of criticism. We should not obtain much attention were 
we to enter into the merits of St. George and the Dragon, and others, 
which we here meet with—but we may be allowed to make our 
remarks on the defect of judgment and knowledge manifested in 
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the choice ; and we are more ready to undertake this, because we 
have a simultaneous opportunity of pointing out new and valuable 
sources of additional matter, which have been overlooked by Mr. 
Parry, and in this we comply with his own request at the end of 
the book, The probability of a second volume is intimated at the 
close of the alate, but we will only anticipate another edition of 
the one before us, and give such hints as would, we think, improve 
it, without increasing its bulk or cost. 

Of sixty-three pieces in the volume, twenty are from Dr. Percy ; 
seven from the “ Popular Ballads” of Mr. Jamieson ; five from 
the ‘“‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ;” ten from Ritson and 
Evans, (so we find them joined together by Mr. Parry); and the 
remaining twenty-one from sixteen different writers, including 
Mickle, Warton, Wiffen, Southey, Wordsworth, Hull, Rogers, 
Hemans, &c. There are some which have not before appeared in 
any collection of ballads, and we shrewdly suspect that Mr. Parry’s 
acknowledged Version of the Saxon Ode, on the Victory of King 
Athelstan at Brunanburgh, (a. p.) 938, together with his original 
ballad of ‘ Ella,’ are not the only new compositions: we do not 
remember to have met in print with the pleasing ballad, called 
the ‘ Luck of Eden-Hall,’ for which, he states in a note, that he is 
indebted to its author, Mr. J. H. Wiffen ;—it is founded on the 
belief still entertained in Scotland, as Sir Walter Scott informs us, 
that he who has courage to rush upon a fairy-festival, and snatch 
away the drinking-cup, shall find it prove to him a cornucopia of 
good fortune, if he can bear it in safety across a running stream. 
A goblet is still carefully preserved in Eden-Hall, Cumberland, 
which is supposed to have been seized at such a banquet, by one 
of the ancient family of Musgrave. The fairy train vanished, 
crying aloud— 

** If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden-Hall !” 
From this prophecy the goblet took the name it bears,—The Luck 
of Eden-Hall. 

It will be admitted that there is here a good subject for poetry. 
We cannot afford room for more than one specimen of the manner 
in which Mr. Wiffen has amplified it. When the fairies are all 


assembled—Lord Musgrave witnesses their dancing—after which 
the feast begins :— 


‘ The monarch sits ;—all helms are doffed, 
Plumes, scarfs, and mantles cast aside, 
And to the sound of music soft, 


They ply their cups with mickle pride. 


* O'er sparkling mead, or spangling dew, 
Or livelier hyppocras they sip; 

And strawberries red, and mulberries blue, 
Refresh each elf’s luxurious lip. 
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* With “ nod, and beck, and wreathed smile,” 
They heap their jewelled patines high ; 
Nor want their mirthful airs the while, 
To crown the festive revelry. 


‘ A minstrel dwarf, in silk arrayed, 
Lay on a mossy bank, o’er which 
The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 
The violet spread its perfume rich ; 


‘ And whilst a page at Oberon’s knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup, 
This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory offered up: 


‘ “ Health to our Sovereign !—fill, brave boy, 
Yon glorious goblet to the brim ! 
There ’s joy—in every drop there's joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim! 


‘*¢°T was wrought within a wizard’s mould, 
When signs and spells had happiest power ; — 
Health to our King by wood and wold ! 
Health to our Queen in hall and bower!” 


‘ They rise—the myriads rise, and shrill 
The wild-wood echoes to their brawl, — 
“* Health to our King by wold and rill! 
Health to our Queen in bower and hall!” 


‘A sudden thought fires Musgrave’s brain, — 
So help him all the Powers of Light,— 
He rushes to the festal train, 
And snatches up that goblet bright ! 


‘ With three brave bounds the lawn he crossed, 
The fourth it seats him on his steed ; 
‘* Now, Courser! or thy lord is lost— 
Stretch to the stream with lightning speed !” 


‘’T is uproar all around, behind,— 
Leaps to his selle each screaming Fay, 

“‘ The charmed cup is fairly tined, 
Stretch to the strife,—away ! away !” 


« As in a whirlwind forth they swept, 
The green turf trembling as they passed ; 
But, forward still good Musgrave kept, — 
The shallow stream approaching fast. 


‘ A thousand quivers round him rained 
Their shafts or ere he reached the shore ; 
But when the farther bank was gained, 
This song the passing whirlwind bore ; 
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‘ “ Joy to thy banner, bold Sir Knight! 
But if yon goblet break or fall, 
Farewell thy vantage in the fight! 
Farewell the luck of Eden-hall!” 


‘ The forest cleared, he winds his horn,— 
Rock, wood, and wave, return the din ; 
And soon, as though by Echo borne, 
His gallant Squires come pricking in.—- 


‘’Tis dusk of day ;—ia Eden’s towers 
A mother o’er her infant bends, 
And lists, amid the whispering bowers, 
The sound that from the stream ascends. 


‘It comes in murmurs up the stairs, 
A low, a sweet, a mellow voice, 
And charms away the lady’s cares, 
And bids the mother’s heart rejoice. 


‘“ Sleep sweetly, babe!” ’t was heard to say; 
“ But if the goblet break or fall, 
Farewell thy vantage in the fray ! 
Farewell the luck of Eden-hall ! ”— 


‘ Though years on years have taken flight, 
Good-fortune’s still the Musgrave’s thrall ; 
Hail to his vantage in the fight ! 
All hail the Luck or Epen-Hati!’—pp. 387—389. 


This is elegant and full of invention ; nor are the thirty-three 
verses which precede it inferior. 

Until we saw Mr. Parry’s book, we must acknowledge that we 
had no doubts about the moral tendency of Dr. Percy’s Reliques, 
and we are not now convinced that any fear can reasonably be 
entertained of ill consequences from an early perusal of its entire 
contents. Would not Mr. Parry have acted more judiciously, if, 
instead of re-printing so many pieces from the Reliques, (many of 
them of great length), he had avoided every thing. in those 
volumes, presuming that from the extent to which they have been 
circulated, and the multitude of admiring readers which they have 
gained, that it was not desirable to make any thing besides a good 
supplemental collection? Who, possessing the slightest taste in 
poetry, is without a copy of Perey—if he has any books whatever? 

aiving these considerations for a moment, and allowing that 
the source of selection is a proper one, it may still be a question 
whether the pieces chosen are always the fittest. 

The editor should have imitated the example of the managers of 
one of our principal theatres, who have laudably discontinued 
the performance of George Barnwell, at Easter. 

He has, however, chosen to give again the original ballad story of 
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his seduction, crimes, and punishment. While we look in vain for 
the “ Life and Death of Tom Thumb,” so full of delightful and inge- 
nious thoughts.* Mr. Ritson was in one of his happiest moods, 
when he edited the volume of which it forms a part. The intro~ 
duction is full of learning and sagacity, and deserves an entire 
transplantation, when the legend which it illustrates, is again 
printed, and becomes as much known as it deserves to be. “ The 
Lovers’ Quarrel, or Cupid’s Triumph,” is as also worthy of inser- 
tion in the ‘ Legendary Cabinet.’ 

The best version which we have seen of thestory of “ Blue Beard,” 
occurs in the “ Monthly Magazine,” (vol. 38, p. 437): this is 
overlooked. Two of Mr. Southey’s ballads, the “ ladheape Bell,” 
and the ‘‘ Well of St. Keyne,” both are very good, and the second 
is full of humour. ‘ The Old Woman of Berkley,” superior to 
either, is omitted, perhaps from a laudable delicacy, with respect 
to the portion of a living author’s writings which it is fair to take; its 
existence and its merits might have obtained honourable mention. 

Mr. Ireland’s ** Ballads in imitation of the Antient,” (1801) do 
not appear to be known to Mr. Parry, many of them are very happy, 
and they sufficiently prove that the author needed not have had 
recourse to artifice, to obtain attention to his writings. His talents 
would but for this have secured for him an enviable reputation. 
The ballad of “‘ Richard Plantagenet,” the last of the family, is again 
brought out, and we welcome it cordially. 

What a race were the Plantagenets! No other single famil 
ever produced such a succession of extraordinary men. om Il. 
the greatest and ablest prince of his time; Richard, Lion Heart 
with whose name the nurses to this very day frighten the young 
Turk at the breast ; Edward, who conquered Wales, and well-nigh 
conquered Scotland ; Edward III., the most illustrious of the kings 
of Europe, to whose court combatants came, even from America, to 
decide their quarrel ; Edward, of Cressy and Poictiers, and Henry, 
of Agincourt ; and last of all, Richard, III., the last of that illus- 
trious race, whom Walpole and Malcolm Laing have fairly defended 
in respect to the crimes laid to his charge by a successful er 
who according to them was as little wicked as he was deformed ; 
who no more murdered his nephew, than he frightened his mid- 
wife, who was neither murderer nor usurper, nor tyrant, but lawful 
King of England, the worthy representative of the Plantagenets, 
the worthy favourite of the people. We are provoked into this 
eulogistic digression, by a very foolish note of Mr. Parry’s (p. 253) 
blaming Mr. Hull's beautiful poem, ‘ for attempting to gloss over 
the character of the truly unprincipled and sanguinary Richard,’ 
&c. &c. We will, in charity, suppose that Mr. Parry’s reading 
has not yet extended to some of the best specimens of historic 








* See in Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry (1791) the description of 
his dress, &c. 
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criticism which have ever appeared. We are confident that some 
change of opinion would be wrought on the mind of any inge- 
nuous person, who looking upon Richard III. as a monster, would 
examine closely the anthenticity of the documents, which are the 
authorities for ascribing to him so many evil deeds. 

‘‘ Hengist and Mey,” by William Julius Mickle, was less 
worthy of reprinting than his “ Sorceress,” which is wanting here. 

Two ballads by Mr. Wordsworth, the “‘ Horn of Egremont 
Castle,” and another, are inserted ; another narrative poem by the 
same: masterly hand, has already been mentioned by us. ith 
one sentence more of advice, we bid adieu forthe present to Mr. 
Parry, let him not swell his next volume with pieces that are im 
the poetical collections of every school girl,—such as “ Edwin 
and Angelina,” the “ Friar of Orders Grey,” &c., but seek 
obscure merit, even volumes of fugitive poetry, and we shall be 
glad to meet him again ere —~ We hope to congratulate him 
on the improvement of his book, which already has a respectable 
degree of merit. 

Te is now time to return to the volume, which we may seem to 
have forgotten since we transcribed its title-page. We are anxious 
that our readers should not suppose that there is any disrespectful 
feeling towards the book, or its author, in this protracted notice— 
the case is quite otherwise. We had intended, on finding a collection 
of Scottish historical ballads, many of which were altogether new to 
typography to enter into a copious bibliographic histery of the 
subject :—Allan Ramsay’s meritorious Miscellany ; ‘‘ Herd’s Heroic 
Ballads ;” “ Pinkerton’s Fabrications,” and Retson’s Exposure of 
them; last and greatest, the ‘“‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
were to have been again characterised ; their respective degrees of 
merit and originality would have occupied us for many a page. 
On reading, however, Mr. Motherwell’s very learned and very able 
introduction, we desisted from our purpose. Nothing in the way 
of fact seems to escape him ; he knows, and makes us know, how 
many new ballads each editor has brought to light ; how complete 
or incomplete his copy of each is; and moreover, he continually 
supplies new materials for rendering them as entire as they ever 
were; of this we will soon give an example. The earliest col- 
lection of popular poetry mentioned by Mr. Motherwell, is that 

rinted at Edinburgh, by Walter Chapman and Andrew Myliar, 
in the year 1508. He notices, in detail, every intervening publica- 
tion, down to the “‘ Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Mr. Dalzell. 1801. The two first volumes of the “ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,” issued from the Kelso press, in 1802 ; a third 
volume was added in 1803. Mr. Motherwell entertains a due 
sense of the importance of this work, and he is worthy to be heard 
in its praise. 


‘ Fortunate it was for the heroic and legendary song of Scotland, that 
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this work was undertaken, and still more fortunate that its execution 
devolved upon one so well qualified in every respect to do its subject the 
most ample justice. Long will it live a noble and interesting monument 
of the unwearied research, curious and minute learning, genius and taste 
of its illustrious editor. It is truly a patriot’s legacy to posterity ; and 
much as it may now be esteemed, it is only in times yet gathering in the 
bosom of far futurity, when the interesting traditions, the chivalrous and 
romantic legends, the wild superstitions, the tragic song of Scotland, have 
wholly faded from the living memory, that this gift canbe duly appre- 
ciated, It is then that these volumes will be conned with feelings akin to 
religious enthusiasm—that their strange and mystick lore will be treasured 
up in the heart as the nye record of duys for ever passed away—that 
their grand stern legends will be listened to with reverential awe, as if the 
voice of a remote ancestor, from the depths of the tomb, woke the thrilling 
strains of martial antiquity.” —/ntrod. p. 7. 


After this beautiful, well-deserved, and heartfelt eulogium, any 
other praise would seem ane and superfluous. The editor then 
proceeds to enumerate the Ballads which were not published till 
they appeared in the “ Border Minstrelsy.” No less than forty 
are named, previously unknown to the world; their titles are 
generally followed by curious and instructive notes.. He observes 
of ‘ Proud Lady Margaret,’ that it is imperfect in the Minstrelsy, 
for it omits the grave advice which the ghostly brother gave to his 

roud sister, who in his (Mr. Motherwell’s) copy is named Janet. 

he full set of the Ballad concludes thus :— 


« « My body’s buried in Dumfermline, 
And far beyond the sea ; 
But day nor night nae rest could get 
A’ for the pride o’ thee. 
Leave off your pride Jolly Janet, he says, 
Use it not any mair, 
Or when ye come where I hae been 
Ye will repent it sair. 
Cast aff, cast aff, sister, he says, 
The gowd band frae your crown, 
For if ye gang where I hae been 
Ye’ll wear it laigher down, 
When ye’re in the gude kirk set 
The gowd pins in your hair; 
Ye tak mair delyte in your feckless dress 
Than ye do in your mornin pray’r : 
And when ye waulk in the kirk yaird 
And in your dress are seen, 
There is nae lady that sees your face 
But wishes your grave was green. 
Ye’re straight and tall, handsome withall, 
But your pride overgangs your wit ; 
But if you do not your ways refrain 
In Pirie’s chair ye'll sit. 
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In Perie’s ye'll sit, I say 
The lowest seat o’ hell, 
lf ye do not mend your ways 
It’s there that you must dwell. 
We that he vanished frue her sight 
In the twinklin o’ an eye; 
And naething mair the lady saw 
But the gloomy cluds and sky.” 


These genuine additions will speak for themselves, and we can 
assure our readers that they may find more such if they will take 
up the ‘ Minstrelsy, Antient and Modern,’ and peruse Mr. Mother- 
well’s records of the recitations which he has heard, and his tran- 
scripts of the unprinted documents which he has seen. 

e next work recorded is Mr. R. Jamieson’s “ Popular Ballads 
and Songs.” The additions which his industry has made to the 
catalogue of our traditionary poetry are considerable. In the plan 
of his publication, he was in part anticipated by the “ Border 
Minstrelsy,” its materials having, in a great measure, been the 
same, and obtained from the same source, viz., Mrs. Brown, of 
Falkland. The merit of bringing forward seventeen new ballads, 
which are here recapitulated, is ascribed to him ; and it is nota 
mere list that we have been reading—every title suggests to the 
editor some instructive comment. 

The collections of Finlay, Laing, Sharpe, Cunningham, and 
others, are described, and the portions of their contents, which 
belong to the subject to which this volume is devoted, are appre- 
ciated with rigid equity. Mr. Cunningham incurs blame for the 
alterations he has made in the songs he undertook to edit; 
the severity of the animadversions does not proceed from spleen ; 
they are written more in sorrow than in anger, aud betray no 
feeling beyond that which the writer professes—an anxiety to 
preserve in their genuine forms, the precious remains of the antient 
minstrels. 

There is but one exception, that we can find, to the praise of 
accuracy, which we have thought due to this volume. Dr. Percy’s 
Reliques are antedated ten years, inasmuch as they are said to 
have appeared in 1755. Many of the Ballads in his Collection 
are claimed for Scotland, and others are alleged to be common to 
that country as well as England: these opinions are not stated 
without arguments and corroborative illustrations, which will repay 
the attention that they must ultimately obtain from those who feel 
an interest in the matter. 

We should leave an erroneous impression respecting the nature 
of this introduction, were we to conclude our account of it here. 
It does not consist merely of bibliographic and corrective criticism, 
there are many parts which show a power of delineating the 
features of the compositions he labours upon, in very lively 
colours. 
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¢ Much is always left for imagination to fancy, and for the feelings of 
the auditors to supply» roused as they cannot fail to be by the scenick 
picture rapidly and distinctly traced before the mind's eye. In his narra- 
tive, the poet always appears to be acting in good faith with his audience. 
He does not sing to another what he discredits himself, nor does he appeal 
to other testimony in support of his statements. There is no reference to, 
‘* as the boke tells,” or ‘‘ as in Romans I rede,” for a corroboration of what 
he affirms. He always speaks as if the subject which he handles were one 
quite familar to those whom he addresses, and touching which nothing 
but a perfectly honest and circumstantial statement of facts could be re- 
lished. If fifteen Stalworth foresters are slain by one stout knight, single 
handed, he never steps out of his way to prove the truth of such an achieve- 
ment, by appealing to the exploits of any other notable manslayer. Ifa mer- 
maid should, from a love of solitude and the picturesque, haunt some lone and 
lovely river, and there, while kembing her welled locks, peradventure fascinate 
some unhappy wight, the poet never apologises for the appearance of the 
waterwoman, by covertly insinuating how marvellous be the inhabitants of the 
ocean ; and though an Elfin Knight should unceremoniously adopt for his pa- 
ramour some young lady whom he meets of a summer's evening ,while ramb- 
ling through the gay greenwood, and whose taste for the loveliness of nature, 
is certainly more remarkable than her prudence; he never betrays any sur- 
prise at the circumstance, but treats it as a matter of apes occurrence 
and historical notoriety. Should an unhappy ghost wander back to earth, 
the poet is perfectly master of the dialogue he holds with the maid he left 
behind him; nor is he at aloss accurately to describe how the fiend can, with 
asinglekick of his cloven foot, sink a goodly bark, although reasonable doubts 
may well be entertained how such facts could have transpired, seeing none 
of its crew ever reached the land to sing of such an “ unhappy voyage,” 
more terrifick, by a deal, than that performed under the melancholy auspices 
of that ‘ brisk and tall young man,” hight “ William Glen,” who was bound 
for, but, alas, never returned from, ‘‘ New Barbarie.”’—Jntrod. p. 13. 


At the end of the Introduction, twelve ballads are spoken of, 
by Mr. Motherwell, as having been now just recovered from oral 
recitation ; * they are not even referred to as being partially derived 
from any collateral sources, as most of the other pieces in the book 
are. They are not new, enlarged and genuine copies of ballads, 
previously known in less complete and genuine forms like the rest, 
but altogether new to the reader. We are not disposed to gainsay 
these claims, believing them to be well grounded. 

We will now proceed to the new matter in the book, to the 
origin of which the editor does not give us a satisfactory clue. 
‘The Twa Corbies,’ or Scottish Ballad, is the first we quote, being 
the first we meet with of this kind. 





* Hynde Horn, (p. 35). The Bonnie Banks of Fordie, (p. 88). 
Johnnie Scot, (p. 88). Bonnie Susie Cleland, (p. 221.) The Weary 
Coble of Cargill, (p. 230). Child Norice, (p. 257). Young Hastings 
the Groom, (p. 287). Redesdale and Wise William, (p. 298). Sweet 
William, (p. 307). Young’ Bearwell, (p. +345); Lord Derwentwater, 
(p. 349). Willie the Widow’s Son, (p. 370). 
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‘THE TWA CORBIES. 


‘ There were twa Corbies sat on a tree, 
Large and black, as black might be, 
And one the other gan say, 

Where siall we go and dine to-day ? 
Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea? 

Shall we go dine ’neath the greenwood tree? 




















‘ As I sat on the deep sea sand, 
I saw a fair ship nigh at land, 
I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek ; 
There they lie, one, two, and three, 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea. 




















‘ Come, I will show you a sweeter sight, 
A lonesome glen, and a new slain knight ; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 
His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 




















‘ His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 
So we shall make our dinner sweet ; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 




















‘ Ye shall sit on his white horse-bane, 
I will pick out his bonny blue een ; 
Ye'll take a tress of his yellow hair, 
To theak yere nest when it grows bare; 
The aredet down on his young chin 
Will do to sewe my young ones in. 


























*O cauld and bare will his bed be, 
When winter storms sing in the tree ; 
At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 
He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound and foxes cry.’ 




















This certainly possesses great merit, but we suspect we have 
seen something like it before. 

‘Halbert the Grim,’ is said to have been suggested to the writer 
of ¢¢ by Matthew Paris’s description of the abode of Pluto. We 
should have been glad to learn who the writer is. He’ need not 
be ashamed of acknowledging his performance. 






















* There is blood on that brow ; 
There is blood on that hand ; 

There is blood on that hauberk, 
And blood on that brand. 


* Oh! bloody all over 
Is his war cloak, I weet; 
And he’s wrapped in the cover 
Of murder’s red sheet. 


‘ There is pity in many; 
Is there any in him? 


No! Ruth is a strange guest 
To Halbert the Grim. 


‘ The hardest may soften, 
The fiercest repent ; 
But the heart of Grim Halbert 
May never relent. 


* Death doing on earth 
Is ever his cry; 
And pillage and plunder 
His hope in the sky ! 


‘Tis midnight, deep midnight, 
And dark is the heaven ; 
Halbert in mockery, 
Wends to be shriven. 


* He kneels not to stone, 
And he bends not to wood ; 
But he swung round his brown 
blade, 
And hewed down the rood. 


* He stuck his long sword 
With its point in the earth ; 
And he prayed to its cross hilt, 
In mockery and mirth, 


* Thus lowly he louteth, 
And mumbles his beads ; 
Then lightly he riseth, 
And homeward he speeds. 


“ His steed hurries on, 
Darkling and dim ; 
All fearful it prances, 
With Halbert the Grim. 


‘ Fiercer it tramples, 

The spur gored its side ; 
Now downward and downward 
Grim Halbert doth ride. 
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‘HALBERT THE GRIM. 











‘ The brown wood is threaded, 
The gray flood is passed ; 
And hoarser and wilder 
Is the moan of the blast. 


‘ No star lends its taper, 
No moon sheds her glow ; 
For dark is the dull path 
That Baron must go. 


* Though dark is the sky, 
And no moon shines abroad, 
Yet, flushing with fire, 
Now gleams the lone road ! 


* And his black steed, I trow, 
As it galloped on, 
With a hot sulphur halo, 
And flame-flash all shone. 


‘ From nostril and eye, 
Out gushed the pale flame, 
And from its chafed mouth, the 
Churn’d fire-froth came. 


‘ They are two! they are two!— 
They are coal black as night, 
That now staunchly follow 
That grim Baron’s flight. 


* In each lull of the wild blast, 
Out breaks their deep yell, 
’Tis the slot of the Doomed One, 
These honnds track so well. 


‘ Oh downward, still downward, 
Slopeth his way ; 
No let hath his progress, 
No gate bids him stay. 
‘ No noise hath his horse-hoof, 
As onward it sped ; 
But silent it falls, 
As the foot of the dead ! 
‘ But redder and redder, 
Flares far its bright eye, 


And harsher these dark hounds, 
Yell out their fierce cry. 


‘ Sheer downward, and downward, 
Then dashed life and limb, 
As, careering to hell, 
Sunk Halbert the Grim. 


Orate, pro anima, ejus. 
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Of the ‘ Master of Wemyss,’ (p. 24) the editor only says, ‘ never 
before published.’ It is very interesting, and it may be antient. 

We now come to the ‘ Crusader’s Farewell.’ Nothing is stated 
of this in any part of the volume. It may be an elegant modern 
imitation, but it is nothing more. 


‘THE CRUSADER’S FAREWELL. 


‘ The banners rustle in the wind, 
The angry trumpets swell ; 
They call me, lady, from thy arms, 
They bid me sigh farewell ! 


‘ They call me to a distant land 
To quell a Paynim foe; 
To leave the blandishments of love 
For danger, strife, and woe. 


‘ Yet deem not, lady, though afar 
It be my hap to roam, 
That e’er my constant heart shall stray 
From love, from thee, and home. 


* No! in the tumult of the fight— 
’Midst Salem’s chivalrie, 
The thought that erms this hand with death 
Shall be the thought of thee.’ 


We have preferred selecting these parts of the volume, to those 
of which the authorship can be traced; even if these beautiful 
poems are written by the editor, or any of his cotemporaries, they 
do not fall under the ceusure which he has justly passed upon 
those who alter the works they profess to reprint. 

No antient name or volume is attached to the exquisite song 
of the ‘ Queen of May.’—p. 256. 


‘THE QUEEN OF MAY, HER SONG. 


‘ In the quiet and solemn night, 
When the moon is silvery bright, 
Then the scritch owl’s eerie cry, 
Mocks the beauties of the sky. 

Tu whit tu whoo! 
Its wild halloo, 
Doth read a drowsy homily. 


‘ From yon old castle’s chimney’s tall, 
The bat on leathern sail doth fall, 
In wanton-wise to skim the earth, 
And flout the mouse that gave it birth. 
Tu whit tu whoo! 
That wild halloo 
Hath marr’d the little monster’s mirth. 


‘ Fond lovers seek the dewy vale, 
That swimmeth in the moonshine pale, 
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But maids beware, when in your ear 

The scritch owl screams so loud and clear, 
Tu whit tu whoo! 
Its wild halloo 

Doth speak of danger lurking near. 


‘ It bids beware of murmur’d sigh, 
Of air-spun oath, and wistful eye, 
Of star that winks to conscious flower, 
Thorough the roof of leaf-clad bower. 
Tu whit tu whoo! 
That wild halloo 
Bids startled virtue own its power !’ 


We can cite no more of these delightful combinations of fine 
sentiment and appropriate imagery. 

In the name of all lovers of poetry, we call upon Mr. Mother- 
well to inform us respecting their authors, that we may pay to 
them our grateful admiration. 

We trust we have said enough on the learning, power, and 
beauty, in which this works abounds, to recommend it to all those 
who are at all influenced by our opinion—and that we shall 
induce many to possess themselves of this treasury of ancient 
poetry ; he must indeed, be profoundly versed in traditionary 
Jore, who does not feel, after studying it, that he knows much 
more than he did previously. In a future impression the editor 
will frankly state the source of the poems we have quoted— 
and thus y Rem our only complaint. His introduction closes 
with an exhortation to further exertions in the field he has been 
labouring in, and he bemoans, eloquently, the changes of manners 
amongst the peasantry of his country. 


‘ Though the field in which many have reaped, may, by this time, be 
well deemed rather bare, yet much is still left for future skill and industry 
to glean. Those who enjoy opportunities of recovering traditionary song, will, 
it is to be hoped, not overlook them; for the time seems approaching that take 
the sickle who likes in hand, it will be vain to expect it can reap any thing 
but stubble and profitless weeds. The changes which, within this half cen- 
tury, the manners and habits of our peasantry and labouring classes, with 
whom this song has been cherished, have undergone, are inimical to its 
further preservation. They have departed from the stern simplicity of their 
fathers, and have learned with the paltry philosophers, political quacks, 
and illuminated dreamers on economick and moral science, to laugh at the 
prejudices, beliefs, and superstitions of elder times. If they could sepa- 
rate, or if those whose follies they ape could separate, the chaff from the 
wheat, it were well; but in parting with the antiquated notions of other 
days, they part also with their wisdom and their virtues. The stream of in- 
novation Is flooding far and wide, and ancient land-marks are fast disappear- 
ing. All this may be mighty well in the eyes of those who have no thought 
but for the little day which bonnds their own existence; but the mind 
whose sympathies embrace the past and grasp at the future, cannot view 
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these changes unmoved. Contemplating the rapid decay of much that 
we have been accustomed to love and venerate in the manners and fireside 
pleasures of our country peasantry, our feelings find no unapt echo in the 
words of Violer, the last, properly speaking, of our Scottish minstrels : 
‘¢ But Burn cannot his grief assuage, , 
While that his day endureth, 
To see the changes of this age, 
Which fleeting time procureth. 
For many a place stands in hard case, 
Where Burn was blythe beforrow ; 
With homes that dwelt on Leader side, 
And Scots that dwelt in Yarrow.” 


We feel confident that these melancholy forebodings are not 
likely to be realized to the extent which he fears. Neither does 
the expression of them harmonize with what we before quoted, 
(p. 14 from p. 79,) when speaking of the manner in which future 
ages would appreciate Sir Walter Scott’s minstrelsy. 

[t may be some consolation to Mr. Motherwell, that we, as 
Englishmen, feel as much interest in the preservation of every 
fragment of his national poems, as himself. 

The only answer that we wish to see given to his lamentations 
on the indifference of the multitude—is the practical one of his 
being soon called on to give again to the world the present monu- 
ment of his ardent patriotism, with all the results of his subsequent 
exertions. 





Art. IX.—The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 8vo. London: 
Murray. 1829, 


Tue dignity, and, in most cases, the utility of history is exactly 
proportioned to the degree of civilization of the people whose 
actions are described. For this reason we feel but little interest 
in the history of savage nations, among whom the same barbarities, 
the same coarse stratagems, the same revolutions without results, 
perpetually prevail, and fatigue without instructing us. As civili- 
zation wore away and disappeared in Greece and Rome, their 
history grew tame and tedious; and though the calamities those 
celebrated countries endured before they sunk into the lethargy of 
second barbarism may excite our commiseration, they at the same 
time create a feeling of loathing and disgust, which neutralizes 
our pity. 
vera om A for the author of it, the present work relates to that 
hE of the Roman history about which we feel least interest. 
ustinian and his Pandects may command the admiration of the 
lawyers, and be an object of some curiosity to the philosopher ; 
but the events of the times were too much the creation of mere 
brutal passion, and the characters too completely divested of moral 
dignity, to render it possible for the historian to invest them with 
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any very powerful charms. It is true, that, in the hands of Gibbon, 
the history of “the Decline‘and Fall of the Roman Empire, ” is full 
of instruction and entertainment; but it is because it includes an 
immense variety of moral pictures, taken at different epochs, and 
connected together by the most consummate skill. It 1s less also 
the history of theexpiring Romans, than of the fierce tribes who 
destroyed and succeeded them, and passed from a state of 
barbarism and ignorance to comparative civilization. 

It may perhaps be Seatieedd. that the actions of Belisarius 
deserve to be commemoroted at greater length than they are by 
Gibbon ; but it is very questionable, whether they can be pro- 
perly viewed otherwise than in connexion with the suber events of 

ustinian’s reign, for they do not so much constitute an episode as 
a portion of the main story. They are not, like the expedition of 
the younger Cyrus, removed in scene and character from the 
ordinary political transactions of the time, but on the contrary, are 
woven in with the intrigues of the court and the capital, and 
performed in conjunction with many other individuals, and in 
different parts of the empire. Such as they are, however, they 
have been described by Lord Mahon with much vigour, learning 
and skill, and in a style which would be entitled to more praise, if 
it reminded us a little less of that of Gibbon. His Lordship’s 
work, is, in fact, an able and valuable performance, which makes 
us regret that the writer should have chosen so ungrateful a 
subject ; for, in spite of the many excellent descriptions of manners, 
battles, sieges, stratagems, and marches; the various judicious 
reflections, and ingenious delineations of character which it con- 
tains, the ‘ Life of Belisarius ’ will not, we fear, procure for its 
author that distinction and esteem, which his abilities undoubtedl 

merit. In correcting a few of the mistakes of Gibbon, he has 
not always, pethaps, been quite so modest as we could have 
wished ; although upon the whole, he is not wanting in respect 
for that illustrious historian, who, whatever may be his faults, is 
the greatest historical name of modern times—the only one, per- 
haps, which deserves to be put upon a level with the great names 
of Greece and Rome, in this department of literature. 

Belisarius, the subject of this work, was born of poor parents 
at Germania, an obscure town on the confines of Thrace and 
Illyricum. Lord Mahon is desirous of deriving his hero from an 
illustrious origin, and adduces the substance of two passages of 
Procopius in proof of his opinion ; but the sense of these passages 
is not sufficiently clear to be decisive, and the general testimony 
of history, which describes Belisarius as the artificer of his own 
fortune, 1s more honourable to his genius. He first distinguished 
himself in the Guard of Justinian ; and in the year 529, obtained 
from this prince the command of the army of the East, destined to 
humble the pride of Persia. Firovuz, the Persian general with 
whom he had to contend, was less politic than brave, and suffered 
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himself to be overreached and forced into action, at a most un« 
favorable moment, by Belisarius, who, in consequence, gained 
over him a complete victory. In the campaign of the next year, 
in Syria, the Roman general was less fortunate, or less prudent ; 
for being urged by his soldiers and officers to give the Persians 
battle against his judyment, he suffered a signal defeat, and barely 
escaped with his life, and a remnant of his army. 

In 532, Belisarius, who was no less loyal than brave, had the 
satisfaction to save Justinian, in his own capital, from the effects 
of his own folly. The factions of the circus, encouraged both by 
Justinian and Theodora, his abandoned wife, in this year burst 
out into an alarming sedition, and the pusillanimous emperor, 
who would have abdicated the throne, and retired from the capital, 
but for the intrepidity of his queen, was only saved from his en- 
raged subjects by the talents and courage of Belisarius. In grati- 
tude for this transaction, Justinian next bestowed upon the general 
the command of the army sent against Gelimer, the Vandal king 
of Africa. On this expedition Belisarius was accompanied by his 
wife, Antonina, celebrated in the Secret History, and elsewhere, 
for her shameless intrigues, and no less remarkable for the ascen- 
dancy she ey com over the mind of her husband ; and by his 
secretary, the historian Procopius, whom the general afterwards 
raised to very important offices. As the author’s description of 
this voyage is at once a favourable specimen of his style of com- 
position, and illustrative of the manners of the times, we shall here 
copy it, with some omissions :— 


‘ In the month of June, and the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, 
the last armament of Rome against her ancient rival became ready for 
departure. The general embarked, attended on this occasion by Antonina 
and by his secretary, the historian Procopius, who at first had shared in 
the popular fear and distaste of this enterprize, but had afterwards been 
induced to join it by ahopeful dream, The galley of Belisarius was moored 
near the shore, in front of the imperial palace, where it received a last visit 
from Justinian, and a solemn blessing from the patriarch of the city. A 
soldier recently baptized was placed on board, to secure its prosperous 
voyage; its sails were then unfurled, and, with the other ships in its train, 
it glided down the straights of the Bosphorus, and gradually disappeared 
from the lingering gaze of the assembled multitude. 

The first place where Belisarius anchored was Heraclea, the ancient 
Perinthus, a city which might boast of having, at one period, held Con- 
stantinople beneath its jurisdiction. Here the fleet remained *five days, 
awaiting a large supply of horses, with which the Emperor had promised 
to furnish the cavalry from Thrace. It then proceeded to Abydos, where 
it was again delayed by a calm during four days, an interval which became 
remarkable from the firmness of Belisarius in upholding military order. 
Two of the Hunnish confederates had killed a comrade in one of those 
drunken brawls to which their nation was particularly prone, and by: the 
prompt justice of the general they were executed on the hill above Abydos. 
The punishment, which might appear harsh to barbarians, since murder 
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with them iscommonly a venial crime, aroused the pity and indignation of 
their countrymen; and even the Byzantine soldiers unwillingly foresaw, 
from this example, an approaching check to their own license and irregu- 
larity. The assertion of savage freedom in the confederates, or the impa- 
tience of unusual discipline in the Romans, might have grown to a for- 
midable mutiny, had not Belisarius repressed it in a public harangue, 
** Those,” he said, ‘‘ who allow a murder to remain unpunished, become 
accomplices to its guilt and partners in its infamy.” He urged that the 
drunkenness of the criminals was, in fact, an aggravation of their crime: 
since intemperance, even when harmless, outrans the bounds of military 
discipline; and he declared that he would acknowledge no soldier for his 
comrade, who could not march with pure and unpolluted hands against the 
enemy. After this wholesome exhortation, he availed himself of a favour- 
able breeze to pursue the voyage. Apprehensive that so many ships might 
easily be scattered by a storm, and that the pilots would find it difficult in 
its darkness to recognize and follow his leading galley, he devised several 
judicious precautions for their guidance. His own and two other chief galleys 
were distinguished during the day by red streaks on the sails, and at night 
by lamps from the stern; and the moment of departure from a harbour was 
clearly announced to the most distant vessels by the signal of a trumpet. 
From Abydos a fair wind wafted the fleet to Cape Malea; and the doubling 
of that stormy headland, which the multitude of the ships might have ren- 
dered dangerous, was accomplished during a fortunate calm. On reaching 
Methone, now called Modon, in the Pelopounesns, the general found Martin 
and Valerian awaiting his arrival, and allowed a few days of repose to his 
soldiers, whom the unwonted fatigue of a voyage had already exhausted. 
They were here exposed to a peril which they had never contemplated, from 
the unfeeling avarice of John of Cappadocia, who, as minister of the finances, 
had furnished at Constantinople the provisions of the fleet. It was usual to 
harden the bread intended for naval or military expeditions, by a two-fold 
preparation in the oven; a practice which continued till a recent period, 
and of which the word biscuit in its derivation still exhibits the trace. On 
account of the loss of weight which the bread must undergo from this 
process, a deduction of one-fourth was allowed amongst the Romans; 
and, with the view of retaining for his private profit not merely this sti- 
pulated portion, but also the fuel which the treasury defrayed, John had 
given orders that the bread might only be slightly baked at the fires of the 
public baths. No consideration for the health or life of the soldiers 
appears to have disturbed his projects of emolument; and he probably 
trusted to the politic silence of the general for concealing, or to his own 
influence with the Emperor for overcoming, any complaints that might arise. 
When the sacks of bread were opened at Methone, their contents had sunk 
into a moulderiug and offensive paste; so that greater evils could hardly 
have resulted from a scarcity of provisions, than their abundance now 
brought on. The sultriness of summer conspired with this unwholesome 
food; five hundred soldiers were swept away by a rapid disease; and its 
ravages might have extended still further, had not the activity of Belisarius 
procured a supply of fresh bread at Methone. Undismayed by the expected 
enmity of a powerful and vindictive minister, he made known to Justinian 
the whole of this shameless fraud; but though the Emperor was sufficiently 
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candid to praise the honest zeal of his general, he wanted firmness to punish 
the rapine of his favourite, 

‘From Methone, the pilots, before undertaking to cross the Adriatic, 
thought it prudent to shorten the distance, by steering to the island of 
Zante, from whence they proceeded on what, in those days, might appear 
a difficult and dangerous voyage. Another calm (it was now midsummer) 
delayed the ships for sixteen days, in their passage between Zante and 
Sicily; and amongst the chief hardships of this tedious navigation, was 
the tainting effect of the heat on the casks of fresh water. Antonina 
alone, who had placed glass bottles in a deep recess of the hold, and 
covered them thickly with sand, still preserved a pure beverage for the 
table of her husband, and of his principal officers. We may applaud the 
skill of Antonina in contriving, rather than the readiness of Belisarius in 
accepting this supply; since nothing tends more strongly to the encourage- 
ment of an army or to the glory of its leader, than to see him in trying cir- 
cumstances share the privations as well as the perils of his soldiers. The 
conduct of Belisarius on this occasion might be disadvantageously con- 
trasted with that of Cato and Charles the Twelfth, or with the heroic for- 
bearance of our own great countryman, Sir Philip Sydney. 

‘The Roman army landed in Sicily, on one of the rocky ridges of lava, 
extending from the base of Mount Etnato the sea. The spot was desolate 
and barren as it still remains, and seemed little in accordance with the 
proverbial fruitfulness of the island. At this station Belisarius deter- 
mined to avail himself of a compact lately formed with Queen Amalasontha, 
Regent of the Gothic kingdom, who was desirous of maintaining and 
strengthening her alliance with the Byzantine empire, by every good office 
in her power, and had accordingly agreed to permit a free purchase of pro- 
visions and horses in Sicily to the armament of Belisarius. Little did she 
then foresee how shortly the same forces commanded by the same general, 
would direct against her gwn countrymen a confidence augmented, and a 
valour disciplined by the very successes in Africa to which she thus impru- 
dently contributed! ‘To claim these promised supplies, but above all to 
obtain authentic tidings for the determination of his further plans, Belisarius 
now dispatched his secretary on a mission to Syracuse. He was justly 
alarmed at the apprehensions of his soldiers, whom he had overheard, on 
the voyage, avowing to each other, that on land, indeed, they would 
encounter the enemy with boldness, but that if assailed by sea, they must 
betake themselves to flight, as unable to contend at once with the Vandals 
and the waves. The doubts of the general as to the fittest place for landing 
in Africa, his uncertainty as to the designs of the barbarians, and the 
chance of their having prepared some hidden ambush to surprise his 
force in this island, combined with the naval terrors of his army to embarrass 
and disturb him.’-—pp. 8 1—88. 


The army landed in Africa about five days’ journey from 
Carthage, and the first care of Belisarius was to inspire his army 
with the spirit of discipline, at once to render it effective against the 
enemy, and less obnoxious to the inhabitants of the province. He 
advanced rapidly upon the capital; and the Vandal king, though 
considerably disconcerted by this sudden attack, and weakened 
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by the absence of a large portion of his army, then employed in 
the conquest of Sardinia, prepared to meet him in the field. The 
more easily to effect the destruction of the Romans, Gelimer, 
while he advanced directly towards the enemy, commanded his 
brother, Ammatas, to attack them in the rear. But the latter, by 
commencing the attack too soon, ruined the plans of the king, 
being defeated and killed before Gelimer could arrive upon the 
field. When the Vandal king arrived, therefore, he found the 
whole plain covered with the dead bodies of his soldiers, amon 

which he recognized that of his brother. The Vandals, however, 
attacked the Romans with vigour, and, it is probable, would have 
completely defeated them, had not Gelimer unreasonably given 
himself up to grief for the loss of Ammatas, and wasted the precious 
moments in attending to the ceremonies of his funeral. While 
his enemy was employed in this pious, but injudicious duty, 
Belisarius was active in restoring order in his ranks, which had 
been somewhat broken by the fierce charge of the barbarians ; 
and, coming up a second time to the charge, the Vandals were 
defeated, and put to flight. At the same time, while Gelimer 
was retreating, or rather flying. into the wilds of the interior, the 


Roman fleet, commanded by Calonsmas, arrived upon the coast, 
and, entering the port of Carthage, began to pillage the city. 
These excesses Belisarius restrained, and then prepared to pursue 
his enemy. By this time the Vandal army, commanded b 


another brother of Gelimer, had returned from Sardinia, and their 
numbers being now once more considerably superior to those of 
the Romans, they prepared again to try the fortune of the field. The 
armies met at Tricamaron, and Belisarius again triumphed over 
the barbarians. Gelimer, with unaccountable weakness, fled 
before the battle was lost, and went to hide his head in the 
obscure fort of Papua, in the interior. Thither he was pursued, 


however, and the circumstances of his capture are thus described 
by the historian :— 


‘ While the Roman general was in this manner actively employed at 
Carthage, Pharas was proceeding in the siege of Papua. After one head- 
long assault, of which the rashness was proved, and punished by consider- 
able loss of men, he restrained himself to the safer task of a strict blockade. 
The sufferings undergone by Gelimer from the want of supplies, and from 
the savage habits of his Moorish hosts, were embittered by the recollection 
of the soft and luxurious life to which he had till lately been accustomed. 
During their hundred years of dominion in Africa, the Vandals had de- 
clined from their former hardihood, and yielded to the enervating influence 
of climate and success; their arms were laid aside, gold embroidery shone 
upon their silken robes, and every dainty from sea and land united in their 
rich repasts. Reclining in the shade of delicious gardens, their careless 
hours were amused by dancers and musicians, and no exertion beyond the 
chase interrupted their voluptuous repose. The Moors of Papua, on the 
contrary, dwelt in narrow huts, sultry in the summer, or pervious to the 
snow; they most frequently slept on the bare ground, and a sheep-skin for 
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a couch was thought a scarce refinement. The same dress (a coarse 
cloak and tunic) clothed them in every season of the year, and they were 
strangers to the use both of bread and wine. Their grain was either devoured 
in its crude and natural state, or at best was coarsely pounded and baked 
with little skill, into an unleavened paste. Compelled to share this savage 
mode of life, Gelimer and his attendants began to consider captivity or 
even death, as better than the daily hardships they endured. To avail 
himself of this favourable disposition, Pharas, in a friendly letter, pe: 

sed a capitulation, and assured Gelimer of generous treatment from 
Belisarius and Justinian. The spirit of the Vandal prince, however, was 
still not wholly broken, and he refused the offers while acknowledging the 
kindness of his enemy. In his answer, he entreated the gifts of a lyre, a 
loaf of bread and a sponge; and his messenger explained the grounds of 
this singular petition, At Papua he had never tasted the food of civilized 
nations, he wished to sing to music an ode on his misfortunes, written by 
himself, and a swelling on his eyes needed a sponge for its cure. The brave 
Herulian, touched with pity that such wants should be felt by the grand- 
son and successor of Genseric, forthwith sent these presents up the moun- 
tain, but by no means abated the watchfulness of his blockade. The siege 
had already continued for upwards of three months, several Vandals had 
sunk beneath its hardships, but Gelimer still displayed the stubborn in- 
flexibility usual to despotic rulers, when the sight of a domestic affliction 
suddenly induced him to yield. In the hovel where he sat gloomily brood- 
ing over his hopeless fortunes, a Moorish woman was preparing at the fire 
a coarse dough, according to the barbaric fashion which has already been 
described. Two children, her son and the nephew of Gelimer, were 
watching her progress, with the eager anxiety of famine. The young Van- 
dal was the first to seize the precious morsel, still glowing with heat and 
blackened with ashes, when the Moor, by blows and violence, forced it 
from his mouth. So fierce a struggle for food at such an age, overcame 
the stern resolution of Gelimer. He agreed to surrender on the same terms 
lately held out to him, and the promises of Pharas were confirmed by the 
Roman general, who sent Cyprian as his envoy to Papua. The late sove-- 
reign of Africa re-entered his capital as a supplicant and a prisoner, and 
at the suburb of Aclas beheld his conqueror for the first time. His demea- 
nour at this interview was unexpected; he burst into a fit of laughter, 
which his enemies represented as wandering of mind, but which, by his 
partizans, was more justly ascribed to his reflections on the vanity of humau 
grandeur. If Gelimer, at this time, could really divest himself of useless 
sorrow for his throne, he far surpassed in wisdom and in happiness the 
greater number of mankind, who seldom enjoy any object during its 
possession, and only become alive to its value from the moment they have 
lost it.—pp. 127—1 39. 

No sooner had the Vandal war been concluded by the capture 
of Gelimer, than Belisarius learned, to his great mortification, 
that he was suspected at court of intending to seize upon the 
sovereignty of the province he had subdued, and render himself 
independent of the emperor. To confound his calumniators, he 
repaired in person to the capital; this, in fact, being the only 
step by which he could effectually convince the jealous and feeble 
mind of Justinian of his innocence. He carried with him the 
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captive Vandal king and his treasures; and the emperor was so 
completely. subdued by his loyalty and devotion, that for the 
moment he consented to banish his suspicions, and bestowed upon 
his faithful general the honour of a triumph. This was the first 
time that this august pageant had been seen at Constantinople ; 
and it was rendered remarkable by the presence of the Vandal 
king, and by the general himself, who walked on foot to the Hip- 
podrome. A medal was struck by Justinian on this occasion, 
which has served to perpetuate the memory of the event, on which 
the legend is, “ Balenton the glory of the Romans ;” and the 
ae huten of the war was represented in Mosaic in the imperial 

alace. 
, The next expedition of Belisarius was against the Goths in 
Italy. The kingdom which these barbarians had erected in this 
beautiful province of the empire, being the work of mere force, un- 
supported by political wisdom, soon verged towards decay ; and the 
dissensions and barbarous deeds of the monarchs, greatly hastened 
its dissolution. The prince now on the throne, was both a pedant 
and a tyrant, who had disgusted his rude subjects by the sem- 
blance of studies which he possessed no real power to pursue, and 
by a want of courage, which they absurdly attributed to his 
learning, rather than to his personal character, This stupid prince, 
whose name was Theodatus, having at first entered into negocia- 
tions with the Romans upon the most disgraceful terms, and 


afterwards been tempted to break them off ehrupty by some 


slight success, was soon convinced of his weakness, by the ap- 
proach of Belisarius with his army. He landed first in Sicily, 
and with very little difficulty rendered himself master of the 
whole island. He then crossed to the continent, landed at Riggio, 
and advanced towards Naples, of which he immediately com- 
‘enced the siege. The city was defended by a garrision of eight 
thousand men, and after sitting down before it for twenty days, 
Belisarius began to despair of success, when a certain Isaurian in 
his army discovered a way into the city, through a broken aque- 
duct. When he had found the means of entering the city, Belisa- 
rius with great humanity summoned it meat asins 2g informing the 
inhabitants that he possessed the means of entering the place, but 
wished to avoid the effusion of blood. They, of course, disdained 


his proposal, which appeared only a silly attempt to overreach 
them, and set his power at defiance. 


‘ The Neapolitans continued steadfastly bent on resistance, and Belisa- 
rius could no longer avert from them the calamities of a captured city. 
The important secret of the aqueduct had hitherto been prudently con- 
fined to himself and a few faithful Isaurians, nor did he entrust his officers 
with it till the very moment he had chosen for the execution of his scheme, 
He had merely given them general orders to remain watchful, and prepare 
for an engagement in the ensuing night, the twentieth since the beginning 
of the siege. As soon as twilight had closed, he summoned a tribune 
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named Magnus, and, confiding to his command four hundred soldiers in 
full armour, pointed out to them the aqueduct, and encouraged them to 
surprise the city by its aid. He provided them with lanterns, to dispel 
the double darkness of the night and of the covered channel in which they 
were to march, and appointed two trumpeters to accompany them, in 
order that a loud flourish, when they emerged into the city, might apprise 
him of their safe arrival, and strike the enemy with terror. For himself, 
Belisarius had prepared a great number of ladders; intending, with 
Bessas, one of his best officers, and some chosen troops, to assail the 
walls whenever the signal should be heard within. This well concerted 
scheme was nearly disappointed, by the cowardice of some of the soldiers. 
Not less than half the detachment in the aqueduct shrunk from the enter- 
prise assigned them, and were brought back by their indignant leader to 
the presence of their general. They were received by Belisarius with de- 
served upbraidings ; but the degeneracy of the age no longer admitted of 
the rigorous punishment which ancient Roman discipline would have 
enjoined. Declaring them unworthy of the honour he had intended for 
them, he selected two hundred other soldiers to supply their place. 
Photius, thirsting for fame, hoped to obtain the command of this batta- 
lion, and had already put himself at its head ; but the general refused to 
entrust his youthful courage with so momentous a commission. At the 
same time, the fugitives from the aqueduct, stung by the reproofs of Beli- 
sarius and by the readiness of their companions, earnestly entreated and 
obtained permission not to be excluded from the very danger which they 
so lately had dreaded to share. Such is the effect of example on the 
vulgar! When these six hundred soldiers began their march along the 
secret passage, Belisarius was not free from alarm, lest the Gothic senti- 
nels on the battlement nearest to the aqueduct might observe an unusual 
sound, and suspect the stratagem. He therefore ordered Bessas to advance 
towards the foot of the rampart, and, in the Gothic language, to make a 
feigned attempt on the allegiance of the garrison. The besieged, as was 
expected, replied to the offers of Bessas with angry clamour and loud 
scoffs against himself, Belisarius, and the Emperor. Little did they know, 
that by these insults and revilings they were drowning the noise of the 
footsteps which advanced to their destruction, and rendering the most 
essential service to the enemy. 

‘ Meanwhile, the troops of Magnus passed the walls unheard, and 
continued their subterranean progress, not without uneasiness from their 
ignorance of their exact position, and their doubts, where the aqueduct 
might lead. At length, the first ranks had a glimpse of the sky, and soon 
found themselves at the extremity of the passage, situated in the court of 
a ruinous and deserted dwelling, and overshadowed by an olive tree, which 
had twined its roots among the stones. Whether or not this spot were 
wholly uninhabited, appeared uncertain; and the steep sides were not easy 
to climb, especially for men encumbered with armour; but the necessity of 
dispatch, and the advancing troops who pressed upon the foremost from 
behind, left but little leisure for deliberation. A soldier laid aside his coat 
of mail and offensive weapons, and, thus lightened, clung to the wall with 
his feet and hands, and succeeded in ascending. He found the house 
above tenanted only by an old and indigent matron, whom his threat of 
instant death, should she give the alarm, maintained in terrified silence. 
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Flinging a rope to his comrades below, which he fastened to a branch of 
the olive tree, he enabled all the soldiers to free themselves froin their con- 
finement. They now had reached the centre of Naples, and a fourth part 
of the night still remained to profit by their situation. They hastened to 
the walls of the city, on the northern side, where Belisarius was expectin 
their signal, cut down the sentinels on the ramparts, and, by the appoint 
clangour of trumpets, summoned the assistance of their countrymen. 
Their call was quickly answered by the Roman general, but some delay 
ensued from the shortness of the ladders, which were far from reaching the 
summit of the battlements. This defect, however, was repaired, by binding 
two of them together, and the walls were immediately scaled by the Roman 
forces. Roused from their slumbers, and rushing to the ramparts, the 
Goths were overwhelmed with little difficulty ; but the Jews. . despairing 
of forgiveness from their own exertions in the siege, and from the intolerant 
edicts of Justinian, fought to the last, with their customary national en- 
thusiasm. Dreadful slaughter followed the final triumph of the Romans, 
and those, above all, who had lost a friend or relative by the darts of the 
garrison, now revelled in the pleasures of revenge. Peculiar fierceness 
was shown by the Hunnish confederates; and while the rest, even in their 
wildest excesses, never forgot their veneration for the church, these heathens 
stripped the altars, and murdered the priests without remorse. Such out~ 
rages, however, were not of long continuance: they were checked and 
suppressed by the authority of Belisarius, who had no sooner secured the 
fortune than he strove to restrain the bloodshed of the day. He hastened 
from side to side, everywhere recalling the soldiers from pillage, and ex- 
horting them to moderation. ‘‘ Let the Neapolitans, he said, * feel, by 
your generous forbearance, the full shame and sorrow of their obstinate 
refusal to acquire such friendship as yours.” By dint of entreaties and 
upbraidings, Belisarius at length prevailed on his soldiers; withdrew from 
their reluctant hands the women and children seized as captives, and re- 
stored them in full security and honour to their kinsmen. The surviving 
Gothic soldiers, to the number of eight hundred, were preserved by his 
care, and induced, from his generous treatment, to enlist beneath his 
standards, nor does it appear that they ever proved unfaithful to their new 
allegiance. The citizens were assured of protection and tranquillity, and, 
besides the restoration of their families, were consoled by the possession 
of secret hoards which had escaped the prying avarice of the Romans in 
their dwellings.—pp. 175—179. 


Upon the taking of Naples, the Goths, with the characteristic 
fierceness and fickleness of barbarians, massacred their pedantic 
tyrant, and elected Vitiges, an able and bold prince, who had 
risen to distinction from the rank of a common soldier, tu supply 
his place. With this prince, who only wanted education to be a 
great man, Belisarius maintained a long and doubtful conflict, 
which commenced with the siege of Rome, (in which Belisarius 
and his army had now shut themselves up,) by the Goths. Vitiges 
approached the city with a hundred thousand men, by the 
Flaminian way, and Belisarius, who ventured out too far with a 
eapennnnn. pete: was nearly cut off at the commencement of 
the siege. ith great difficulty, however, he effected his escape, 
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and entered the city, where he now seriously prepared to maintain 
the defensive. The siege lasted one year and nine days, and was 
remarkable for many singular turns of fortune, being sometimes 
turned into a mere blockade, and again prosecuted with great 
energy and determination. The conduct of Belisarius, during this 
memorable siege, was stained by more than one act of cruelty and 
imprudence. By the instigations of his wife, he was driven to 
perpetrate the murder of one of his officers, who had probably 
resisted the solicitations of her sensuality; and to depose the 
Pope, who might, perhaps, have desired the return of the Goths. 
As the reader never fails to feel an interest in the personal adven- 
tures of celebrated men, we shall here copy from Lord Mahon’s 
narrative, the description of the advance of the Gothic forces 
towards the “Eternal city,” and the danger to which Belisarius 
exposed himself in reconnoitring them. 


‘Vitiges led the remainder of his vast armies to the Milvian bridge, 
within two miles of the Eternal City. 

‘ But at this place the skill of Belisarius had provided another obsta- 
cle to retard their progress. He had fortified the bridge by a massy tower 
and sufficient garrison, so as to command its passage, and he intended to 
sally forth with some light troops, to line the banks of the Tiber. He 
well knew that by collecting boats the Goths might easily cross the river, 
but he had reckoned that, on this occasion, the very number of his 
enemies would act in his favour, and that not less than twenty days must 
be consumed in transporting so many thousand soldiers. Should they, on 
the other hand, march round to some other bridge, the loss of time must 
be equally considerable. A scheme so judicious, and apparently so 
certain of success, was baffled by a circumstance against which no 
prudence could provide, the panic terror of the soldiers to whom the 
guard of the Milvian tower was entrusted. On beholding from their 
elevated station the innumerable battalions of the enemy darkening the 
horizon, and appearing to augment as they advanced, they were filled with 
dismay at such overwhelming strength, and availed themselves of the 
darkness of the ensuing night to escape, unperceived. Dreading, however, 
the stern reproaches of the general, no less than the irresistible numbers of 
the Goths, they did notdareto re-enter Rome, but fled across the open 
country to Campania, so that Belisarius had not even the advantage to be 
apprized of the failure of his plans. Early the next morning, the Goths, 
who till then had been perplexed and disinayed at the unexpected barrier 
before them, finding it abandoned, forced its gates, and secured their 
passage with ease. On his part, Belisarius, wholly ignorant of their 
progress, was, according to his previous resolution, sallying forth with 
a thousand of his guards from the city, to encamp on the shore of the 
Tiber, and observe the movements of the enemy. Suddenly, to his utter 
surprise, he found himself encompassed by the Gothic vanguard of 
cavalry. In this emergency Belisarius displayed, as at the battle of 
Callinicum, not merely the judgment of a general, but the personal intre- 
pidity of a soldier. Distinguished by the charger whom he had often 
rode in battle, a bay, with a white face, he was seen in the foremost ranks. 
‘“‘That is Belisarius!” exclaimed some Roman deserters, ‘Aim at the 
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bay,” was forthwith the cry through all the Gothic squadrons, and re- 
echoed by thousands unacquainted with its real motive. A shower of 
darts and arrows was directed against this conspicuous mark. It seemed, 
says Procopius, to be clearly felt both by the Romans and their enemies, 
that the fate of Italy depended on this single life. The boldest Goths 
rushed forward, eager to signalize their valour against so illustrious an 
antagonist, or to serve their cause by so important a captive. In these 
close combats Belisarius displayed great prowess; many amongst his 
assailants fell by his single arm, and his exploits are said to have out done 
those of any other Roman on that day. His guards, on their part, mani- 
fested the utmost courage and devotion to his persen; they crowded 
around him to the right and left, and raised their bucklers on both sides, 
to receive and ward off the innumerable missiles which flew. Not less 
than one thousand of the enemy were slain, a number which equalled 
the whole force of the Romans, and though this advantage was purchased 
by the death of many of their bravest soldiers, yet Belisarius, against whom 
the attack had been chiefly pointed, by a singular favour of fortune 
remained without a wound. There being but a single bridge to convey 
the Goths across the Tiber, their pasage was unavoidably slow, and often 
obstructed, and but few reinforcements could come up to the scene of 
action. Their foremost squadron at length, disheartened by the despe- 
rate resistance it encountered, fled back towards its camp, and the Romans 
were also hurried forwards by the thoughtless ardour of pursuit. The 
advance of some Gothic infantry immediately checked the Romans; they 
retreated to a neighbouring hill for protection, but were quickly overtaken 
by some fresh barbarian cavalry, and a new conflict began. The Romans 
endeavoured to return into the city, and the Goths to intercept them. 
Amongst the many achievements on this memorable day, there was one 
act of generous self-sacrifice, to which history could hardly, perhaps, 
afford any other parallel than that of Winkelried, the martyr for his 
country at Sempach. Valentine, one of the military attendants of 
Photius, perceiving the foremost of the Goths pressing closely against his 
exhausted comrades in some narrow defile, threw himself upon their 
levelled spears, arrested their progress for some moments, and by his 
seasonable death afforded the Romans leisure for their escape. Thus they 
succeeded in attaining the Flaminian gate, which, in memory of the exploits 
of the general on this occasion, was afterwards called the Belisarian. His 
merit was not unworthy of this honour, and I cannot but regret that both 
the first and second appellation should now have yielded to one derived 
only from some legendary miracles of the darkest ages. 

‘On reaching the Flaminian gate at sunset, the Romans naturally 
thought that they at last had overcome all the toils and dangers of this 
weary day. But the terrified soldiers on the ramparts, observing the close 
pursuit of the enemy, dreaded lest, in opening the gate, the barbarians 
might enter it, together with the Romans, and they remained deaf to the 
earnest solicitations of their comrades, and even to the loud commands 
and threats of Belisarius. The blood and dust with which his face was 
covered, and also the shades of twilight, hindered recognition of his person 
and obedience to his orders. A report of his death had also been spread 
in the city by some runaways from the battle, who had witnessed the 
vigour of the attack but had not remained to see the intrepidity of the 
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resistance. During the parley, the barbarians pressed still closer against 
the Romans, who had now been driven under the very wall beyond the 
ditch, and were every moment expecting a destructive and final assault. 
The troops within the city, unknowing of the event, fearful for themselves 
and deprived of a commander, did not venture, by a sally, to assist their 
distressed companions. In this utmost need, the gallant band of Belisarius 
had no resource but their courage alone. Animating the soldiers around 
him to follow, Belisarius rushed forward in a last and desperate charge 
against the Gothic troops, who were then unsuspicious of attack, and dis- 
persed from the confidence of victory. They could not imagine that so 
much energy was manifested by the faint and harassed soldiers, exhausted 
by the toils of the day ; the dimness of the evening assisted the illusion, 
and a new army was supposed to have issued from the city. The barba- 
rians once more fled before the hero, and Belisarius, after a short pretended 
pursuit, suddenly turned round, and hastened back to the gates of Rome, 
which now were opened to receive him.’—pp. 193—198. 

The arrival of the eunuch Narses, equal, perhaps, to Belisarius 
as a general, and superior as a courtier, distracted the operations 
of the remainder of the war, which, however, was distinguished 
by several important sieges and battles. It must be remarked, 
that the virtue of Belisarius yielded, towards the close of his 
career, to the universal corruption by which he was surrounded: 
he committed many acts of perfidy, and became rapacious and 
hoarding. Among the actions of his life which do him least 
honour, next to that of the murder of Constantine, was what in 
those degenerate times was termed, the stratagem by which he 
made himself master of Ravenna, and of the person of Vitiges, 
who, with more than ordinary fortitude, united with his country- 
men in offering him the crown of Italy. Treacherously feigning 
to enter into their views, he seized upon their capital, and their 
king, whom he sent asa prisoner to Constantinople. He very 
quickly, however, discovered that the reward of such actions is 
anything but honour and glory; for the tyrant whom he served 
at the expence of his own reputation and conscience, jealous of 
the influence and power he was acquUiring, recalled him to the 
capital, while Narses was left to conclude the war, and gather the 
laurels of victory. 

Shortly after his return to the capital, Belisarius was entrusted 
with the command of the troops sent into the East, to check the 
progress of Chosrais, (Nuhrivan) King of Persia, who had invaded 
the empire in that quarter. Unable to contend with the Persian 
monarch in the field, the general had now recourse to policy; and 
it is certainly honourable to his memory, that he was enabled to 
baffle this powerful prince, and induce him to retire from the field 
where he might easily have maintained the ascendancy, by mere 
dint of maneeuvring. Having effected this object, he was again 
recalled by Justinian, and returned to Constantinople only to 
witness the lasciviousness of his wife, and to submit to the most 
degrading humiliations. Convinced, as he must have been, of the 
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abominable vices of this woman, he was so fascinated by her 
blandishments, that, notwithstanding her intrigues with the lowest 
wretches in the empire, carried on before his eyes, he consented to 
live with her; and having at last put her away from mere defer- 
ence to public opinion; was again frightened into a reconciliation 
with her, by the menaces of the empress Theodora. The guilty 
compliance of Belisarius, however, was not merely dieginselal to 
himself—it was fatal to those who endeavoured, from whatever 
motives, to open his eyes to his shame, as the following anecdote, 
po | to be paralleled in the annals of uxoriousness, will 
exemplify. 

‘It will be recollected that, on the departure of the African expedition, 
a soldier newly baptized, was embarked, as an auspicious omen, in the 
galley of the general. This soldier’s name was Theodosius; he had been 
brought up in the Eunomian heresy, which he abjured on this occasion, 
and was, according to a custom of the age, adopted by Belisarius as a 
spiritual son. This favour was but ill requited. In the progress of the 
voyage the young proselyte became deeply enamoured of Antonina, who 
returned his passion, and their intercourse was seen or suspected by all 
except the injured husband. The zeal of friends, which usually supplies 
such defect of vision, and kindly allows no man to remain ignorant of his 


misfortunes or his faults, was withheld in this case, by the knowledge of 
Antonina’s influence with the empress, and of her own vindictive temper. 
At length, nearly three years afterwards, when Belisarius was wintering 
at Syracuse, Macedonia, a female attendant of his wife, stung by some 


petty injury, revealed the dangerous secret. In his first transport of in- 
dignation, the Roman general decreed the death of Theodosius, and the 
terrified youth only escaped by forthwith embarking for Asia; but Antonina 
was not so easily detected; she loudly avouched her inuocence, and 
exerted her extraordinary power of fascination, or, according to popular 
credulity, of witchcraft. Her tears were admitted as arguments, her 
blandishments as proofs, and she succeeded in convincing Belisarius of 
her perfect innocence. He delivered over to her mercy Macedonia, whom 
he now regarded as a perjured and malignant accuser, and he also gave 
up two witnesses brought forward by that woman; an act which will de- 
serve the severest censure, if we believe, with the secret historian, that he 
had previously pledged an oath for their safety. By order of Antonina, 
their tongues were cut out, their bodies were torn limb from limb, and the 
mangled fragments cast into the sea.’—pp. 323, 324. 


Antonina wasa widow when she became the wife of Belisarius, 
and had a son by her former husband. This youth, sensible of 
the disgrace inflicted on him by the flagitious conduct of his 
mother, endeavoured to remove her lover. The following was the 
way in which he was rewarded :— 


‘It was not long before the wife of Belisarius found it necessary to 
implore the imperial protection, upon which this intrigue had given her a 
claim. She had long nourished a bitter hatred against her son, as the 
enemy of her lover. Photius had accompanied Belisarius to the Persian 
war; but, at the distance of a thousand miles, he still felt the effects of 
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her unforgiving resentment, and was encountered by her persecutions at 
every turn. Provoked beyond bearing, he at length determined, as the 
surest means of revenge, to reveal her dishonour to her husband. The 
Roman general received this disclosure with the utmost surprise and 
indignation; he entreated Photius to remember his ties of obligation 
rather than of kindred, and they cemented their union by a mutual 
vow of vengeance. At the close of the campaign, Antonina joined 
Belisarius on the frontier: she was forthwith imprisoned, and threatened 
with death by her husband, whilst Photius was dispatched towards Ephesus, 
to inflict a still more summary punishment upon her paramour. Apprised 
of his danger, Theodosius sought the sanctuary of the altar; but, on a 
seasonable gift of money from Photius to the bishop, the suppliant was 
ielded to his enemy, and Photius bore him away as a captive to Cilicia. 
But the watchful gratitude of the empress interfered in behalf of a frailty 
for which, moreover, her own character and conduct so strongly pleaded. 
Positive injunctions were sent to Cilicia, both Photius and Theodosius 
were brought to Constantinople: the one was cast into a dungeon, and 
tortured at the rack ; the other was received with distinction. in the im- 
perial palace, where, however, he expired from illness shortly after his 
arrival. The author of the Anecdotes asserts that Photius, having twice 
made his escape to the sanctuary, was twice dragged from the altar back 
to prison ; yet such a violation of religious privileges seems altogether at 
variance with the spirit of the age. This spirit was displayed in the belief 
that the third escape of Photius, some years afterwards, was effected by 
the aid of the prophet Zachariah. On this last occasion, Photius pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, where he was suffered to reside in the habit of a 
monk, and were he afterwards attained the rank of abbot. Such was the 
long train of calamities which his mother’s vices entailed upon this gallant 
young soldier.’-—pp. 327—329. 


But we must hasten to a conclusion:—The end of Belisarius, 
whether we believe with Lord Mahon, the story of his begging 


and blindness, or not, was obscure and unhappy ; but history has 
left us no account of it that can be relied upon. 





Art. X.—Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maiden of the Mist. By the 
Author of Waverley. 3 vols. Edinburgh: Cadell and Co. 1829. 


THE appearance of this work induces us to break through the 
rule of confining our notice of works of fiction to one article in 
the month. Such is the general curiosity respecting the contents 
of Sir Walter’s novels, that we are sure our readers will be more 
satisfied with the breach, than they would have been by our ob- 
servance of the rule we have usually followed, and we shall therefore 
hasten to draw up the curtain, and let them at once enjoy the fairy. 
spectacle which has been prepared for them. 

The scene of this charming novel is laid in Switzerland—the 
period in which the events which it records occurred is the 
fifteenth century, and principally relate to the wars of Burgundy. 
Neither scene nor time of action could have been better chosen. 
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The mountain and glen, and misty crag and echoing torrent, are 
each a home for Sir Walter’s fancy in its richest moods—and the 
fifteenth century—that age in which the boldest hearts were the 
deepest bowed with religious awe—when the red banners of war 
were carried by the shadowy and awful forms of another world— 
and the fiercest and lion-like passions of men were wreathed in, 
and united with, the gentlest and most devoted love—let Sir 
Walter run through the whole chronology of the world, and he 
will find no period better than this which he has chosen. 

None of the Waverley novels have a more attractive commence- 
ment than Anne of Geierstein. Two travellers, a father and son, 
and having the appearance of merchants, are travelling from 
Lucerne, where they had passed the night, to Basle. After having 
journeyed some way, they found themselves lost amid the rocky 
passes and mists of their romantic, but perilous route. Their 
guide was a Grison lad, who shortly became nearly as bewildered 
as themselves in a vain endeavour to discover the right path, As 
they laboured along, a dark cloud rose and settled on one of the 
wild mountains that stood before them, and in the darkness and 
thunder-peal which followed, the Grison told them a strange 
legend, which declared the hill to be the abode of the wicked 
Pilate. At length they became totally confounded with the 
increasing difficulties of the way, which had led them into a 
narrow path by the side of a precipice. Ona sudden, the guide 
having turned a sharp angle of rock, stopped short, while even 
the mule showed signs of the greatest terror. The younger of the 
travellers hastened forward to see the cause of this circumstance, 
and discovered that the road terminated on a platform of rock, 
from the further side of which a precipice sunk sheer down, 
to what depth the mist did not permit him to discern, but cer- 
tainly to more than three hundred feet. 

For some time the bewildered party stood looking on the tre- 
mendous gulf beneath, which was sometimes obscured by the 
mist which filled its depths, and at others seen through the shat- 
tered clouds and shadows which floated over it. While thus 
contemplating the perilous situation in which they stood, a wild 
gust of the sturm passed by them, and made it necessary to cling 
to the bushes Ae rocks to keep from being hurled from the 
narrow spot of earth that supported them. Having taken a 
careful view of the scene, it appeared to Alfred, the younger 
traveller, that the path had been thus cut short by an earthquake, 
or some other convulsion of nature. He observed also at the 
same time, on the opposite side of the intervening river and 
valley, a Gothic ruin, which his guide recognised as the Castle of 
Geierstein, the former residence of the knights of that name, and 
added the information, that in the vicinity of the ruin was the 
residence of Arnold Biederman, the uncle of the heroine of the 
work. 
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No alternative, but that of being blown over the precipice, or 
endeavouring to retrace their path, offered itself to the travellers, 
till Arthur proposed the perilous scheme of scrambling along 
the ledge of the rocky wall, till he came within view of Biederman’s 
house. We cannot attempt to offer an account of his enterprize 
in any other language than the author’s own. After an interesting 
dialogue, between the father and son, the latter forces a permis- 
sion to make the attempt. He accordingly sets off, and proceeds 
boldly on his dangerous path. 


‘The young man accordingly prepared for his journey, and, stripping 

himself of his cumbrous cloak, showed his well-proportioned limbs in a 
jerkin of grey cloth, which sat close to his person. The father’s resolution 
gave way when his son turned round to bid him farewell, He recalled 
his permission, and in a peremptory tone forbade him to proceed. But 
without listening to the prohibition, Arthur had commenced his perilous 
adventure. Descending from the platform on which he stood, by the 
boughs of an old ash tree, which thrust itself out of the cleft of a rock, 
the youth was enabled to gain, though at great risk, a narrow ledge, the 
very brink of the precipice, by creeping along which he hoped to pass on 
till he made himself heard or seen from the habitation, of whose existence 
the guide had informed him. His situation, as he pursued this bold pur- 
pose, appeared so precarious, that even the hired attendant hardly dared to 
draw breath as he gazed on him. The ledge which supported him seemed 
to grow so narrow as he passed along it, as to become altogether invisible, 
while sometimes with his face to the precipice, sometimes looking forward, 
sometimes glancing his eyes upward, but never venturing to cast a look 
below, lest his brain should grow giddy at a sight so appalling, he wound 
his way onward. To his father and the attendant, who beheld his progress, 
it was less that of a man advancing in the ordinary manner, and resting 
by aught connected with the firm earth, than that of an insect crawling 
along the face of a perpendicular wall, of whose progressive movement 
we are indeed sensible, but cannot perceive the means of its support. 
And bitterly, most bitterly, did the miserable parent now lament, that he 
had not persisted in his purpose to encounter the baffling and even perilous 
measure of retracing his steps to the habitation of the preceding night. 
He should then, at least, have partaken the fate of the son of his love. 

‘ Meanwhile, the young man’s spirits were strongly braced for the per- 
formance of his perilous task. He laid a powerful restraint on his 
imagination, which in general was sufficiently active, and refused to listen, 
even for an instant, to any of the horrible insinuations by which fancy 
augments actual danger. He endeavoured manfully to reduce all around 
him to the scale of right reason, as the best support of true courage. 
** This ledge of rock,” he urged to himself, ‘ is but narrow, yet it has 
breadth enough to support me; these clifts and crevices in the surface are 
small and distant, but the one affords as secure a resting-place to my feet, 
the other as available a grasp to my hands, as if I stood on a platform of a 
cubit broad, and rested my arm on a balustrade of marble. My safety, 
therefore, depends on myself. If I move with decision, step firmly, and 
hold fast, what signifies how near I am to the mouth of an abyss ?” 

‘ Thus estimating the extent of his danger by the measure of sound 
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sense and reality, and supported by some degree of practice in such exér- 
cise, the brave youth went forward on his awful journey, step by step, 
winning his way with a caution, and fortitude, and presence of mind, which 
alone could have saved him from instant destruction. At length he gained 
a point where a projecting rock formed the angle of the precipice, so far 
as it had been visible to him from the platform. This, therefore, was the 
critical point of his undertaking ; but it was also the most perilous part of 
it. The rock projected more than six feet forward over the torrent, which 
he heard raging at the depth of a hundred yards beneath, with a noise 
like subterranean thunder. He examined the spot with the utmost care, 
and was led by the existence of shrubs, grass, and even stuuted trees, to 
believe that this rock marked the farthest extent of the slip or slide of 
earth, and that, could he but round the angle of which it was the termi- 
nation, he might hope to attain the continuation of the path which had 
been so strangely interrupted by this convulsion of nature. But the crag 
jutted out so much as to afford no possibility of passing either under or 
around it; and as it rose several feet above the position which Arthur had 
attained, it was no easy matter to climb over it. This was, however, the 
course which he chose, as the only mode of surmounting what he hoped 
might prove the last obstacle to his voyage of discovery. A projecting 
tree afforded him the means of raising and swinging himself up to the top 
of the crag. But he had scarcely planted himself on it, had scarcely a 
moment to congratulate himself, on seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs and 
wood, the gloomy ruins of Geierstein, with smoke arising, and indicating 
something like a human habitation beside them, when, to his extreme 
terror, he felt the huge cliff on which he stood, tremble, stoop slowly for- 
ward, and gradually sink from its position. Projecting as it was, and 
shaken as its equilibrium had been by the recent earthquake, it lay now 
so insecurely poised, that its balance was entirely destroyed, even by the 
addition of the young man’s weight. 

‘ Aroused by the imminence of the danger, Arthur, by an instinctive 
attempt of self-preservation, drew cautiously back from the falling crag 
into the tree by which he had ascended, and turned his head back as if 
spell-bound, to watch the descent of the fatal rock from which he had 
just retreated. It tottered for two or three seconds, as if uncertain which 
way to fall; and had it taken a sidelong direction, must have dashed the 
adventurer from his place of refuge, or borne both the tree and him head- 
long down into the river. After a moment of horrible uncertainty, the 
power of gravitation determined a direct and forward descent. Down 
went the huge fragment, which must have weighed at least twenty ton, 
rending and splintering in its precipitate course the trees and bushes which 
it encountered, and settling at length in the channel of the torrent, with 
a din equal to the discharge of a hundred pieces of artillery. The sound 
was re-echoed from bank to bank, from precipice to precipice, with emula- 
tive thunders; nor was the tumult silent till it rose into the region of eternal 
snows, which, equally insensible to terrestrial sounds, and unfavourable to 
animal life, heard the roar in their majestic solitude, but suffered it to die 
away without a responsive voice. 

‘ What, in the meanwhile, were the thoughts of the distracted father, 
who saw the ponderous rock descend, but could not mark whether his only 
son had borne it company in its dreadful fall! His first impulse was to 
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Tush forward along the face of the precipice, which he had seen Arthur — 
ately traverse ; and when the lad Antonio withheld him, by throwing his 
arms around him, he turned on the guide with the fury of a bear which had 
been robbed of her cubs.’—pp. 34—40. 


Having escaped the frigiful catastrophe with which he had 
been threatened, Alfred lay in the tree to which he had clung on 
the first appearance of the danger, almost stupified with a — 
returning sense of peril. The feelings with which he contemplated 
the scene around him—the horror which thrilled through his veins, 
on observing a vulture settle near him, and fix its fierce eyes upon 
his quivering limbs—these are described with admirable skill, and 
seem to render this part of the story the most deeply interesting of the 
whole. After he had lain in this situation for some time, he was 
in a little measure roused from his lethargy, by the shrill sound of a 
human voice. This, however, he attributed to a diseased imagina- 
tion, nor would he be induced to think otherwise, till he was con- 
vinced of his mistake in the following manner :— 


‘Upon the very summit of a pyramidical rock that rose out of the 
depth of the valley, was seen a female figure, so obscured by mist, that 
only the outline could be traced. The form, reflected against the sky, 
appeared rather the undefined lineaments of a spirit than of a mortal 
maiden; for her person seemed as light, and scarcely more opake, than 
the thin cloud that surrounded her pedestal. Arthur's first belief was, 
that the Virgin had heard his vows, and had descended in person to his 
rescue ; and he was about to recite his Ave Maria, when the voice again 
called to him with the singular shrill modulation of the mountain haloo, 
by which the natives of the Alps can hold conference with each other 
ee one mountain ridge to another, across ravines of great depth and 
width. 

‘ While he debated how to address this unexpected apparition, it dis- 
appeared from the point which it at first occupied, a presently after 
became again visible, perched on the cliff out of which projected the tree 
in which Arthur had taken refuge. Her personal appearance, as well as 
her dress, made it then apparent that she was a maiden of these moun- 
tains, familiar with their dangerous paths. He saw that a beautiful young 
—— stood before him, who regarded him with a mixture of pity and 
wonder. 


‘ “ Stranger,” she at length said, “‘ who are you, and whence come 
you ee 

«Tama stranger, maiden, as you justly term me,” answered the 
young man, raising himself as well as he could. ‘I left Lucerne this 
morning, with my father, and a guide. I parted with them not three 
furlongs from hence. May it please you, gentle maiden, to warn them 
of my safety, for I know my father will be in despair upon my account ?” 

‘ « Willingly,” said the maiden; “ but 1 think my uncle, or some one 
of my kinsmen, must have already found them, and will prove faithful 
guides. Can I not aid you’—are you wounded—are you hurt? We 
were alarmed by the fall of a rock—ay, and yonder it lies, a mass of no 
ordinary size.” 
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* As the Swiss maiden spoke thus, she approached so close to the verge 
of the precipice, and looked with such indifference into the gulf, that the 
sympathy which counects the actor and spectator upon such occasions 
brought back the sickness and vertigo.from which Arthur had just 
recovered, and he sunk back into his former more recumbent posture, with 
something like a faint groan. 

‘* You are then ill ¢” said the maiden, who observed him turn pale— 
‘* Where and what is the harm you have received !” 

*** None, gentle maiden, saving some bruises of little import; but my 
aut turns, and my heart grows sick, when I see you so near the verge 
the cliff.” 

‘Ts that all?” replied the Swiss maiden. ‘ Know, stranger, that I 
do not stand on my uncle’s hearth with more security than I have stood 
upon precipices, compared to which this is a child’s leap. You, too, 
stranger, if, as I judge from the traces, you have come along the edge 
of the precipice which the earth-slide hath laid bare, ought to be far 
beyond such weakness, since surely you must be well entitled to call your- 
self a cragsman.” 

‘7 might have called myself so half an hour since,” answered Arthur ; 
* but I think I shall hardly venture to assume the name in future.” 

‘** Be not downcast,” said the kind adviser, “‘ for a passing qualm, 
which will at times cloud the spirit and dazzle the eyesight of the bravest 
and most experienced. Raise yourself upon the trunk of the tree, and 
advance closer to the rock out of which it grows. Observe the place well. 
It is easy for you, when you have attained the lower part of the projecting 
stem, to gain by one bold step the solid rock upon which I stand, after 


which there is no danger or difficulty worthy of mention to a young man, 
whose limbs are whole, and whose courage is active.” 
« « My limbs are indeed sound,” replied the youth; “ but I am ashamed 


to think how much my courage is broken. Yet I will not disgrace the 
interest you have taken in an unhappy wanderer, by listening longer to the 
dastardly suggestions of a feeling, which till to day has been a stranger. to 
my bosom.” 

‘ The maiden looked on him anxiously, and with much interest, as, rais- 
ing himself cautiously, and moving.along the trunk of the tree which lay 
nearly horizontal from the rock, and seemed to bend as he changed his 
porns, the youth at length stood upright, within what, on level ground, 

ad been but an extended stride to the cliff on which the Swiss maiden 
stood. But instead of being a step to be taken on the level and firm 
ground, it was one which must cross a dark abyss, at the bottom of which 
a torrent surged and boiled with incredible fury. Arthur’s knees knocked 
against each other, his feet became of lead, and seemed no longer at his 
command ; and he experienced, in a stronger degree than ever, that un- 
nerving influence, which those who have been overwhelmed by it in a 
situation of like peril never can forget, and which others, happily strangers 
to its power, may have difficulty even in comprehending, 

‘The young woman discerned his emotion, and foresaw, its probable 
consequences. As the only mode in her power to restore his confidence, 
she sprung: lightly from the rock to the stem of the tree, on which. she 
alighted with the ease and security of a bird, and in the same instant 
back to the cliff; and extending her hand to the stranger, ‘‘ My arm,” she 
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said, “ is but a slight balustrade; yet do but step forward with resolution, 
and you will find it as secure asthe battlement of Berne.” But shame now 
overcame terror so much, that Arthur, declining assistance which he could 
not have accepted without feeling lowered in his own eyes, took heart of 
grace, and successfully achieved the formidable step which placed him 
upon the same cliff with his kind assistant. 

‘To seize her hand and raise it to his lips, in affectionate token of grati- 
tude and respect, was naturally the youth’s first action ; nor was it possible 
for the maiden to have prevented him from doing so, without assuming a 
degree of prudery foreign to her character, and occasion a ceremonious 
debate upon a matter of no great consequence, where the scene of action 
was a rock scarce five feet long by three in width.’—pp. 56—61. 


Such is the powerful and delightful manner in which we are 
made acquainted with the principal characters in this excellent 
novel. It would now be the easiest thing in the world for us to 
break at once the charm of the story, by giving, in half a page, its 
sum and substance. In noticing a work less likely to be univer- 
sally read, we should do so, but our purpose is now not to satisfy, 
but to awaken, curiosity. We therefore follow the travellers on 
their route till we find them proceeding towards the small town of 
La Ferette. This place} which the Duke of Burgundy employed 
as a fortress from which to annoy the Swiss in their commerce, 
was then held by Sir Archibald de Hagenbach, as governor, a 
man as cruel and intemperate, asatyrant. The following dialogue 
between him and Kilian highly is dramatic :— 


‘Tock, bolt, and chain up the gates,” replied the Governor, “ and 
bring the keys hither. There shall no one leave the place till this affair 
is over. Let some score of the citizens take arms for the duty of guarding 
the walls; and look they discharge it well, or I will lay a fine on them 
which they shall discharge to purpose.” 

‘ “ They will grumble,” said Kilian. ‘They say, that not being the 
Duke’s subjects, though the place is impledged to his Grace, they are not 
liable to military service.” 

‘ “They lie! the cowardly slaves, ‘‘answered De Hagenbach. “ If I 
have not employed them much hitherto, it is because I scorn their as- 
sistance; nor would I now use their help, were it for any thing save to 
keep a watch, by looking out straight before them. Let them obey, as 
they respect their property, persons, and families.” 

‘A deep voice behind them repeated the emphatic language of Scrip- 
ture,—‘‘ I have seen the wicked man flourish in his power even like unto 
a laurel, but I returned and he was not—yea, I sought him, but he was 
not to be found.” 

‘ Sir Archibald de Hagenbach turned sternly, and encountered the dark 
and ominous looks of the priest of Saint Paul’s, dressed in the vestments 
of his order. 


*** We are busy, father,” said the Governor, “and will hear your 
preachment another time.” 
*“T come by your summons, Sir Governor,” said the priest, “ or I 


had not intruded myself where I well knew my preachments, if you term 
them so, will do no good.” 
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*« ©, I crave your mercy, reverend father,” said De Hagenbach. 
“ Yes, it is true that I did send for you, to desire your prayers and kind 
intercession with Our Lady and Saint Paul, in some transactions which are 
likely to occur this morning, and in which, as the Lombard says, I do 
espy roba di guadayno.” 

« « Sir Archibald,” answered the priest calmly, “ I well hope and trust 
that you do not forget the nature of the glorified Saints, so far as to ask 
them for their blessing upon such exploits as you have been too oft en- 
gaged in since your arrival oe us—au event which of itself gave 
token of the Divine anger. Nay, let me say, humble as I am, that de- 
cency to a servant of the altar should check you from proposing to me to 
put up be: for the success of pillage and robbery.” 

‘  T understand you, father,” said the rapacious Governor, “ and you 
shall see I do. While you are the Duke’s subject, you must by your 
office put up your prayers for his success in matters that are fairly ma- 
naged. You acknowledge this with a graceful bend of your reverend 
head? Well, then, I will be as reasonable as you are, Say we desire 
the intercession of the good Saints, and of you, their pious orator, in 
something a little out of the ordinary path, and, if you will, somewhat 
of a doubtful complexion,—are we entitled to ask you or them for their 
pains and trouble without a just consideration? Surely no. Therefore I 
vow and solemnly promise, that if I have good fortune in this morning’s 
adventure, Saint Paul shall have an altar-cloth and a basin of silver, large 
or little, as my booty will permit—Our Lady a web of satin for a full suit, 
with a necklace of pearl for holidays—and thou, priest, some twenty 
pieces of broad English gold, for acting as go-between betwixt ourselves 
and the holy Saints, whom we acknowledge ourselves unworthy to ne- 
gotiate with in our own profane person. And now, Sir Priest, do we 
understand each other, for I have little time to lose. I know you have 
hard thoughts of me, but you see the devil is not quite so horrible as he 
is painted.” 

‘ « Do we understand each other?” answered the black priest of Saint 
Paul’s, repeating the Governor’s question—“ Alas, no! and I fear me we 
never shall, Hast thou never heard the words spoken by the holy hermit, 
Berchtold of Offringen, to the implacable Queen Agnes, who had re- 
venged with such dreadful severity the assassination of her father, the 
Emperor Albert?” 

‘** Not I,” returned the knight ; ‘I have neither studied the chronicles 
of emperors, nor the legends of hermits; and, therefore, Sir Priest, an 
you like not my proposal, let us have no farther words on the matter, I 
am unwont to press my favours, or to deal with priests who require en- 
treaty, when gifts are held out to them.” 

‘** Hear yet the words of the holy man,” said the priest. ‘ The time 
may come, and that shortly, when you will gladly desire to hear what you 
scornfully reject.” 

«** Speak on but be brief,” said Archibald de Hagenbach; “ and know, 
though thou mayst terrify or cajole the multitude, thou now speakest to 


one oe" resolution is fixed far beyond the power of thy eloquence 
to melt.” 


‘« Know, then,” said the priest of Saint Paul's, “ that Agnes, daughter 
of the murdered Albert, after shedding oceans of blood in avenging his 
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bloody death, founded at length the rich abbey of Kenigsfeldt; and, 
that it might have a superior claim to renowned sanctity, made a pilgrim- 
age in person to the cell of the holy hermit, and besought of him to 
honour her abbey by taking up his residence there. But what was his 
reply? —Mark it and tremble. * Begone, ruthless woman,’ said the 
holy man ; ‘ God will not be served with blood-guiltiness, and rejects the 
gifts which are obtained by violence and robbery. The Almighty loves 
mercy, justice, and humanity, and by the lovers of these only will he be 
worshipped.’ And now, Archibald of Hagenbach, once, twice, thrice, 
bast thou had warning. Live as becomes a man on whom sentence is 
passed, and who must expect execution.” 


This reproof was not listened to with pleasure, but it was not 
for the boldest man in those times to treat such a functionary with 
contempt; and though de Hagenbach would have rejoiced in the 
opportunity of satisfying his revenge, he was obliged to yield to the 
superior authority of his ecclesiastical enemy. Having, therefore, 
taken a beaker of Burgundy, he smothered his feelings, and awaited 
the arrival of the Philipsons, which was thus announced : 


‘That blast was but feebly blown,” said De Hagenbach, ascending 
to the ramparts, from which he could see what passed on the outside of 
the gate; ‘‘ who approaches, Kilian ?” 

‘The trusty squire was hastening to meet him with the news. 

‘Two men with a mule, an it please your excellency; and merchants 
I presume them to be.” 

‘«* Merchants? ’sdeath, villain! pedlars you mean. Heard ever man 
of English merchants tramping it on foot, with no more baggage than 
one mule can manage to carry? They must be beggarly Bohemians, or 
those whom the French people call Escossais. The knaves! they shall 
pay with the pining of their paunches for the poverty of their purses.” 

** Do not be too hasty, and please your excellency,” quoth the squire; 
‘*small budgets hold rich goods. But rich or poor, they are our men, at 
least they have all the marks—the elder, well-sized, and dark visaged, 
may write fifty and five years, a beard somewhat grizzled ;—the younger, 
some two and twenty, taller than the first, and a well-favoured lad, with 
a smooth chin and light-brown mustachoes.’” 

*“ Let them be admitted,” said the Governor, turning back in order 
again to descend to the street, ‘“‘ and bring them into the folter-kammer of 
the toll-house. ” 

‘So saying, he betook himself to the place appointed, which was an 
apartment in the large tower that protected the eastern gate-way, in which 
were deposited the rack, with various other instruments of torture, which 
the cruel and rapacious Governor was in the habit of applying to such 
prisoners from whom he was desirous of extorting either booty or informa- 
tion. He entered the apartment, which was dimly lighted, and had a lofty 
Gothic roof which could be but imperfectly seen, while nooses and cords 
hanging down from thence, announced a fearful connexion with various 
implements of rusted iron that hung round the walls, or lay scattered 
on the floor. :' é 

‘ A faint stream of light through one of the numerous and narrow slits, 
or shot-holes, with which the walls were garnished, fell directly upon the 
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and visage of a tall swarthy man, seated in what, but for the 


partial illumination, would have been an obscure corner of this evil-boding 


apartment. His features were regular, and even handsome, but of a cha- 
racter peculiarly stern and sinister. ber Bi my dress was a cloak of 
scarlet; his head was bare, and surrouo b locks of black, 
which time had partly grizzled. He was busily employed in furbishing 
and burnishing a broad two-handed sword, of a peculiar shape, and con- 
siderably shorter than the weapons of that kind which we have described 
as used by the Swiss. He was so deeply engaged in his task, that he 
started as the heavy door opened with a jarring noise, and the sword, 
escaping from his hold, rolled on the stone-floor with a heavy clash. 

‘** Ha! Scharfgerichter,” said the knight, as he entered the folta- 
kammer, “ thou art preparing for thy duty ?” 

‘** It would ill become your excellency’s servant,” answered the man, 
in a harsh deep tone, ‘“‘ to be found idle. But the prisoner is not far off, 
as I can judge by the fall of my sword, which infallibly announces the 
presence of him who shall feel its edge.” 

‘« The prisoners are at hand, Francis,” replied the Governor; “ but 
thy omen has deceived thee for once, They are fellows for whom a good 
rope will suffice, and thy sword drinks only noble blood.” 

‘ « The worse for Francis Steinercherz,’ replied the official in scarlet ; 
“‘ I trusted that your excellency, who have ever been a bountiful patron, 
should this day have made me noble.” 

‘ «* Noble!” said the Governor; ‘‘ thou art mad—Thou noble!” 

«« And wherefom not, Sir Archibald de Hagenbach? I think the 
name of Francis Steinernherz von Blut-acker will suit nobility, being 
fairly and legally won, as well as another, Nay, do not stare on me 
thus. If one of my profession shall do his grim office on nine men of 
noble birth, with the same weapon, and with a single blow to each 
patient, hath he not a right to his freedom from taxes, and his nobility by 

atent ?” 
pee So says the law,” said Sir Archibald,—* but rather more in scorn 
than seriously, I should judge, since no one was ever known to claim the 
benefit of it.” 

‘« The prouder boast for him,” said the functionary, “ that shall be 
the first to demand the honours due to a sharp sword and a clean stroke. 
I, Francis Steinernherz, will be the first noble of my profession, when I 
shall have dispatched one more knight of the Empire.’ 

‘ “ Thou hast been ever in my service, hast thou not ?” demanded De 
Hagenbach. 

‘* Under what other master,” replied the executioner, ‘ could I have 
enjoyed such constant practice? I have executed your decrees on con- 
demned sinners since I could swing a scourge, lift a crow-bar, or wield 
this trusty weapon ; and who can say I ever failed of my first blow, or 
needed to deal a second? Tristrem of the Hospital, and his famous 
assistants, Petit André and Trois Eschelles, are novices compared with 
me, in the use of the noble and knightly sword. Marry, | should be 
ashamed to match myself with them in the field practice with bowstri 
and dagger; these are no feats worthy of a Christian man who would 
rise to honour and nobility.” 

*« Thou art a fellow of excellent address, and I do not deny it,” 
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replied De Hagenbach. “ But it cannot be—I trust it cannot be—that 
when noble blood is becoming scarce in the land, and proud churls are 
lording it over knights and barons, I myself should have caused so much 
to be spilled.” 

« « | will number the patients to your excellency by name and title,” 
said Francis, drawing out a scroll of parchment, and reading with a com- 
mentary as he went on,—“ There was Count William of Elvershoe—he 
was my assaypiece, a sweet youth, and died most like a Christian.” 

« « T remember—he courted my mistress,” said Sir Archibald. 

««* He died on St. Jude’s, in the year of grace 1455,” said the exe- 
cutioner. 

* «¢ Go on—but name no dates,” said the Governor. 

‘ “ Sir Miles of Stockenborg f 

“« He drove off my cattle,” observed his excellency. 

‘ “« Sir Louis of Riesenfeldt—” continued the executioner. 

‘ “ He made love to my wife,” commented the Governor. 

‘ “ The three Jung-herrn of Lammerbourg—you made their father, the 
count, childless in one day.” 

‘* And he made me landless,” said Sir Archibald, ‘‘ so that account is 
settled.—Thou needest read no farther,” he continued, ‘I admit thy 
record, though it is written in letters somewhat of the reddest. I had 
counted these three young gentlemen as one execution.” 

‘* You did me the greater wrong,” said Francis; “‘ they cost three 
good blows of this good sword.” 

‘ « Be it so, and God be with their souls,” saidHagenbach, “ But 
thy ambition must go to sleep fora while, Scharfgerichter, for the stuff 


that came hither to-day is for dungeon and cord, or perhaps a touch of 
the rack or strappadoe—there is no honour to win on them.” 


” 


‘« The worse luck mine,” said the executioner. ‘* I had dreamed so 


surely that your honour had made me noble ;--and then the fall of my 
sword !”” 


“*« Take a bowl of wine, and forget your auguries.” 


‘“ With your honour’s permission, no,” said the executioner; “to drink 
before noon were to endanger the nicety of my hand.” 


‘ « Be silent then, and mind your duty,” said De Hagenbach. 

‘“ Francis took up his sheathless sword, wiped the dust reverently 
from it, and withdrew into a corner of the chamber, where he stood 
leaning with his hands on the pommel of the fatal weapon.—pp. 33—39. 


One of the finest drawn characters in the book is that of Mar- 
garetof Anjou. Her interview with Alfred Philipson is beautifully 
related, ad places her before us in all the majesty of noble resolu- 
tion, mixed with sorrow and a tinge of superstition, which, at the 
time of which we are speaking, formed the distinguishing traits of 
her mind. The Philipsons, it is to be observed, were then actively 
engaged in her cause, and, as the following extract will explain, 
were not merchants, but English noblemen of high rank :— 

‘ We have already said, that the crest of the mountain, consisting entirely 
of one bare and solid rock, was divided by a cleft or opening into two heads 
or peaks, between which the convent was built, occupying all the space 
between them. The front of the building was of the most ancient and 
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sombre cast of the old Gothic, or rather, as it has been termed, the Saxon; 
and in that respect corresponded with the savage exterior of the naked 
cliffs, of which the structure seemed to make a part, and by which it was 
entirely surrounded, excepting a small open space of more level ground, 
where, at the expense of much toil, and by carrying earth up the hill, from 
different spots where they could collect it in small quantities, the good 
fathers had been able to arrange the accomodations of a garden. 

‘ A bell summoned a lay-brother, the porter of this singularly situated 
monastery, to whom Arthur announced himself as an — merchant, 
Philipson by name, who came to pay his duty to Queen Margaret. The 
porter, with much respect, showed the stranger into the convent, and 
ushered him into a parlour, which, looking towards Aix, commanded an 
extensive and splendid prospect over the southern and western parts of 
Provence. This was the direction in which Arthur had approached the 
mountain from Aix; but the circuitous path by which he hed ascended 
had completely carried him round thehill. The western side of the monas- 
tery, to which the parlour looked, commanded the noble view we have 
mentioned; and a species of balcony, which, connecting the two twin crags, 
at this place not above four or five yards asunder, ran along the front of 
the building, and appeared to be constructed for the purpose of enjoying it. 
But on stepping from one of the windows of the parlour upon this battle- 
mented bartizan, Arthur became aware that the wall on which the parapet 
rested stretched along the edge of a precipice, which sunk sheer down five 
hundred feet at least from the foundations of the convent. Surprised and 
startled at finding himself on so giddy a verge, Arthur turned his eyes from 
the gulf beneath him to admire the distant landscape, partly illumined, 
with ominous lustre, by the now westerly sun. The setting beams showed 
in dark red splendour a vast variety of hill and dale, champaign and culti- 
vated ground, with towns, churches, and castles, some of which rose from 
among trees, while others seemed founded on rocky eminences; others 
again lurked by the side of streams or Jakes, to which the heat and drought 
of the climate naturally attracted them. 

‘ The rest of the landscape presented similar objects when the weather 
was serene, but they were now rendered indistinct, or altogether obliterated, 
by the sullen shade of the approaching clouds, which gradually spread 
over great part of the horizon, and threatened altogether to eclipse the sun, 
though the lord of the horizon still struggled to maintain his influence, 
and, like a dying hero, seemed most glorious even in the moment of defeat, 
Wild sounds, like groans and howls, formed by the wind in the numerous 
caverns of the rocky mountain, added to the terrors of the scene, and 
seemed to foretell the fury of some distant storm, though the air in general 
was even unnaturally calm and breathless. In gazing on this extraordinary 
scene, Arthur did justice to the monks who had chosen this wild and gro- 
tesque situation, from which they could witness Nature in her wildest and 
grandest demonstrations, and compare the nothingness of humanity with 
her awful convulsions. 

‘ So much was Arthurawed by the scene before him, that he had almost 
forgotten, while gazing from the bartizan, the important business which had 
brought him to his place, when it was suddenly recalled by finding himself 
in the presence of Margaret of Anjou, who, not seeing him in the parlour 
of reception, had stept upon the balcony, that she might with meet him 
the sooner.’ 
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‘The queen's dress was black, without any ornament ar 
cotanh dl ai inch in breadth, restraining her long black tresses, of whi 
advancing years, and misfortunes, had partly altered the hue. There was 

within the circlet a black plome with a red rose, the last of the 
season, which the good father who kept the garden had presented to her 
that morning, as the badge of her husband’s house. Care, fati and 
sorrow, seemed to dwell on her brow and her features. To another mes- 
senger, she would in all probability have administered a sharp rebuke, for 
not being alert in his duty to receive her as she entered ; but Arthur’s age 
and appearance corresponded with that of her loved and lost son. He was 
tbe son of a lady whom Margaret had loved with almost sisterly affection, 
and the presence of Arthur continued to excite in the dethroned queen the 
same feelings of maternal tenderness which they had awakened on their 
first meeting in the Cathedral of Strasburg. She raised him as he kneeled 
at her feet, spoke to him with much kindness, and encouraged him to 
detail at full length his father’s message, and such other news as his brief 
residence at Dijon had made him acquainted with. 

‘She demanded which way Duke Charles had moved with his army. 


After answering this question, by saying that an attack was 
first intended on the Swiss, Queen Margaret rather pettishly 
demanded what advice Arthur supposed his father would give in 
this case. The former intimated that his father considered the fall 
of Provence certain, which would leave the queen in a state of 
very doubtful safety. Expressing her anxiety,— | 


‘ She sunk down as one who needs rest, on a stone-seat placed on 
the very verge of the balcony, regardless of the storm, which now began 
to rise with dreadful gusts of wind, the course of which being inter- 
mitted and altered by the crags round which they howled, it seemed 
as if in very deed Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, unchaining the winds 
from every quarter of heaven, were contending for mastery around the con- 
vent of our Lady of Victory. Amid this tumult, and amid billows of mist 
which concealed the bottom of the precipice, and masses of clouds which 
racked fearfully over their heads, the roar of the descending waters rather 
resembled the fall of cataracts than the rushing of torrents of rain. The 
seat on which Margaret had placed herself was in a considerable degree 
sheltered from the storm, but its eddies, varying in every direction, often 
tossed aloft her dishevelled hair; and we cannot describe the appearance 
of her noble and beautiful, yet ghastly and wasted features, agitated 
strongly by anxious hesitation, and conflicting thoughts, unless to those of 
our readers who have had the advantage of having seen our inimitable 
Siddons in such a character as this. Arthur, confounded by anxiety and 
terror, could only beseech her Majesty to retire before the fury of the 
approaching storm, into the interior of the convent. 

“No,” she replied with firmness; “roofs and walls have ears, and 
monks, though they have forsworn the world, are not the less curious to 
know what passes beyond their cells. It is in this place you must hear 
what I have to say; as a soldier, you should scorn a blast of wind ora 
shower of rain; and to me, who have often held counsel amidst the sound 
of trumpets and clash of arms, prompt for instant fight, the war of ele~ 
ments is an unnoticed trifle. I tell thee, young Arthur Vere, as I would 
to your father—as I would to my son—if indeed Heaven had left such a 
blessing to a wretch forlorn” — ‘ 
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‘ She paused, and then proceeded. 

‘« T tell thee, as I would have told my beloved Edward, that Margaret, 
whose resolutions were once firm and immoveable as these rocks 
which we are placed, is now doubtful and variable as the clouds which are 
drifting around us. I told your father, in the joy of meeting once more 
a subject of such inappreciable loyalty, of the sacrifices I would make to 
assure the assistance of Charles of Burgundy, to so gallant an undertaking 
as that proposed to him by the faithful Oxford. But since I saw him, I 
have had cause of deep reflection. I met my aged father only to offend, 
and, I say it with shame, to insult the old man in presence of his people. 
Our tempers are as opposed as the sunshine, which a short space since 
gilded a serene and beautiful landscape, differs from the tempests which 
are now wasting it. I spurned with open scorn and contempt what he, in 
his mistaken affection, had devised for means of consolation, and dis- 
gusted with the idle follies which he had devised for means of curing the 
melancholy of a dethroned queen, a widowed spouse—and, alas! a child- 
less mother,—I retired hither from the noisy and idle mirth, which was the 
bitterest aggravation of my sorrows. Such and so gentle is René’s temper, 
that even my unfilial conduct will not diminish my influence over him ; 
and if your father had announced, that the Duke of Burgundy, like a 
knight and a sovereign, had cordially and nobly entered into the plan of 
the faithful Oxford, I could have found it in my heart to obtain the cession 
of territory his cold and ambitious ene requires, in order to ensure the 
assistance, which he now postpones to afford, till he has gratified his own 
haughty humour by settling needless quarrels with his unoffending neigh- 
bours. Since I have been here, and calmness and solitude have given me 
time to reflect, I have thought on the offences I have given the old man, 
and on the wrongs I was about todo him. My father, let me do him 
justice, is also the father of his people. They have dwelt under their vines 
and fig-trees, in ignoble ease perhaps, but free from oppression and exac- 
tion, and their happiness has been that of their good king. Must I change 
all this?—Must I aid in turning over these contented people to a fierce 
headlong, arbitrary prince #—May I not break even the easy and thought- 
less heart of my poor old father, should I succeed in urging him to do so. 
—These are questions which I shudder even to ask myself. On the other 
hand, to disappoint the toils, the venturous hopes of your father, to forego 
the only opportunity which may ever again offer itself, of revenge on the 
bloody traitors of York, and restoration of the House of Lancaster !— 
Arthur, the scene around us is not so convulsed by the fearful tempest, and 
the driving clouds, as my mind is by doubt and uncertainty.” ’"—pp. 201-6. 


‘Anne of Geierstein’ will rank among the best of the Waverley 
novels, for a general review of which an opportunity will shortly 
present itself. The same antiquarian lore, incomparable descriptive 
art, and power of giving to romance the present and living interest 
of real existence, have, in the work we have been noticing, the 
same strength of charm as in the earliest works of the great author. 

With him, subject appears every thing, or rather, the only ad- 
vantage he requires to secure the admiration of his readers. In 
the works where he has failed, it has been from an injudicious 
choice of time-or scene, both of which, throughout ‘ Anne of Geier-' 
stein,’ are excellently selected. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XI.—An Essay on the Connection between the Action of the 
Heart and Arteries, and the Functions of the Nervous System, and 
particularly its influence in exeiting the involuntary act of Respira- 
tion. By Joseph Swan. 8vo. pp. 162. London: Longman & Co, 
1829. 


Tuis is not the first time we have met with Mr. Swan, who belongs to 
the meritorious class of experimental physiologists—de voting his time and 
his talents to the investigation of the more abstruse parts of the animal 
economy; by experiments ingeniously devised, carefully performed, and 
minutely observed, in their various phenomena. We recollect being 
much pleased with his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Action of Mercury on the Living 
Body,” published some years ago, and judging from the enthusiastic 
spirit of research, displayed in this work, that the author was a young 
man, we augured successfully of his career in this important but difficult 
line of study. Several productions of Mr. Swan’s, marked by a similar 
character, subsequently fell under our perusal, and we were glad to 
perceive, for the interests of science, that our hopes of his success had 
been well founded. ‘These considerations, we confess, led us in some 
measure to prejudge the work now before us, and to expect, perhaps, too 
much from the title. Looking, however, at the size of the book, we 
became convinced that it was impossible the author could have gone into 
the very extensive and difficult subject of respiration, in the same 
minute manner which he has employed in some of his previous works, 
In fact, his present publication is more in the form of a sketch, than 
of a finished or complete work, and it pretends to no more. In his 
unpretending and modest preface, Mr. Swan says— 

_* In the following pages I have stated my own opinions with very con- 
siderable hesitation, but as the great secrets of nature are seldom to be 
revealed but by the succeeding Jabours of different individuals, so I have 
contributed, what appeared to me sufficiently important for extending our 
knowledge, not only on this interesting subject, but on various points 
connected with it. 
ms: It is difficult to be at the same time concise and clear, and therefore 
it is difficult in an Essay to touch upon important subjects connected 
with the main object, and not to acquire an appearance of negligence. 
I feel it necessary to make this apology, although I have not hastily 
written this short work.’— Pref. iii. iv. 

_ He does not, accordingly, appear to have had room to advert to the 
ingenious plausibilities, on the same subject, published in the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1820,” by Dr. Carson, of Liverpool, nor to the 
extraordinary work on the Lungs, of Dr. Reisseisen, of Strasburgh, en- 
titled “‘ Uber den bau der Lungen,” &c. His object is not so much to 
concentrate or promulgate the opinions of others, as to bring forward 
facts and inferences which have occurred to himself. We are sorry that 
the abstruse nature of the subject, and the technical language in which 
the discussion is unavoidable propounded, render it. impossible for us to 
give such an abstract of Mr. Swan’s views, as would be intelligible to a 
general reader. Our medical subscribers may gather from the following 
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extracts some notion of the rationale of respiration, which he brings 
forward :— : 


‘Some may believe that respiration isa peculiar power implanted in 
the body, and therefore not to be accounted for. It is a combination of 
mechanical and chemical operations, performed by a complexity of organs 
for effecting such changes in the blood as are necessary for the preservation 
of life, and producing other actions, which are peculiarly conducive to the 
comfort and convenience of man ; and it is therefore reasonable to inquire, 
not only how these individually act, but how they afford that reciprocal 
assistance which is determined to such important ends. 

‘ The ordinary act of respiration is involuntary; but there is a power 
superadded which is voluntary.’—pp. 97, 98. 


‘It appears that the motion of the heart and blood-vessels sets in 
action and produces the regularity of respiration, and that it is effected 
not only by the association of the nerves, but principally by the mechani- 
cal excitement of the nerves which pass over those parts in motion. By 
the communications of the grand sympathetic with the phrenic, and also 
with the dorsal nerves, an association is produced between them; and the 
motions of the heart and the subclavian and intercostal arteries stimulate 
mechanically the phrenic nerves, and the branches of the grand sympa- 
thetic connected with them and the intercostal nerves, at the same instant. 
The communications of the grand sympathetic with the par vagum may 
produce an association between these nerves and the lungs; and some 
degree of the same impulse may be also given to them by the lungs 
themselves.—pp. 109, 110. 


Without greatly exceeding the limits which we can spare for this sub- 
ject, we could not go into farther detail, and we are therefore reluctantly 
compelled to refer to the book itself for accounts of a great number of in- 


teresting cases and experiments, corroborative of the author’s ingenious 
theory. 





Art. XII.—A French Grammar. By P. F. Merlet, teacher of the 


French Language to the London University. London: Richardson. 
1828. 


Tuat whoever shortens the road to knowledge is a benefactor of man- 
kind, is a truism which we should not have repeated here, had not the 
sight of this book, through its very contrast with those of the same class, 
which we could name, recalled to our recollection the horrors we endured 
in our boyhood, in travelling on the very long road which was to make us 
acquainted with the mysteries of the French language. Of all the living 
tongues of Europe, there is none of which an Englishman may acquire a 
smattering sooner than of the French, but at the same time no other 
which requires a more continued practice, and a closer study of grammar. 
We know very well that many of the rules found in our French grammars, 
being transcribed from those written for Frenchmen, are needless to us, 
because, being founded on the general nature of language, they are obvious 
to any one but a native. But still there remains a goodly number of 
peculiarities which must be known by any one who wishes to speak or 
write French with any degree of purity. All these rules we find arranged 
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in this grammar with the utmost simplicity and perspicuity, none occupy- 
ing more than two lines, and arranged in so convenient a manner as to 
render references very easy. At the saine time every rule is illustrated by 
a number of plain, practical sentences, such as are wanted in the common 
intercourse of life, and are made familiar by exercises of a similar kind. 
The tables of declensions and conjugations are also admirably clear. It 
is almost impossible to represent sound to the eye; yet the rules of pro- 
nunciation laid down in this book are so symtematic and precise as to 
render them a great help to those who have had some oral instruction. 
The Appendix, or a “ Dictionary of Difficulties,” which also sells separately, 
will be found an excellent book of reference to the more advanced student, 
more useful than French works of this kind, as it is evidently the work of 
a man who, by long practice, has made himself fully acquainted with 
all those points in his language which offer difficulties to the English 
learner. 
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Art. XI11.—The Original Picture of London, enlarged and improved, 
- being a correct Guide for the Stranger as well as the Inhabitant. 
Re-edited by J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. London: Longman. 1829. 


Tus improved edition of the ‘ Picture of London,’ does great credit to the 
editor. Several important additions are made to its contents, and the 
information it affords is skilfully arranged and brought down to the present 
period. The manner also in which the designs are generally executed, is 
creditable to the character of the publication, which, if it were not already 
well known, would merit a fuller notice. To both the visitor in the me- 
tropolis, and the constant residents of London, it is a pleasant and trust- 
worthy guide, exhibiting far more ability in its compilation, than is usual 
in such publications. 





Art. XIV.—The Misfortunes of Elphin. By the Author “ of Headlong 
Hall.” London: Hookham. 1829. 


Tue Author of ‘‘ Headlong Hall” is unequalled in the production of these 
most humorous little works. His wit, instead of flashing, steals upon us, and 
thus affords us one of the greatest pleasures we can have—the enjoyment 
of exquisite humour without any of that physical exertion, which wit 
less well managed occasions, and thereby destroys the refinement of the 
pleasure. The misfortunes of Elphin records the history of a Welch 
prince, son of aking named Gwythno Garanhir, who lived at the beginning 
of the sixth century. The manner in which the history is written may be 
understood from what we have said above; but there are also several 

assages which would be of a serious kind, were it not for their position. 

he consequences of a furious storm which raged and depopulated the 
country, are thus told: 


‘ Meanwhile the morning dawned: the green spots, that peered with 
the ebbing tide above the waste of waters, only served to indicate the 
irremediableness of the general desolation. 

‘Gwythno proceeded to hold a conference with his’ people, as de- 
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liberately as the stormy. state of the weather and their minds, and the 
confusion of his own, would permit, The result of the conference was, 
that they should use their best exertions to catch some stray beeves, which 
had escaped the inundation, and were lowing about the rocks in search of 
new pastures. This measure was carried into immediate effett: the 
victims were killed and roasted, carved, distributed, and eaten, in a very 
Homeric fashion, and washed down with a large portion of the contents 
of the royal cellars; after which, having more leisure to dwell on their 
losses, the fugitives of Gwaelod proceeded to make loud lamentation, all 
collectively for home and for country, and severally for wife or husband, 
parent or child, whom the flood had made its victims. 

‘In the midst of these lamentations arrived Elphin and Angharad, with 
her bard and attendant maidens, and Teithrin ap Tathral. Gwythno, 
after a consultation, despatched Teithrin and Angharad’s domestic bard 
on an embassy to the court of Uther Pendragon, and to such of the 
smaller kings as lay in the way, to solicit such relief as their several ma- 
jesties might be able and willing to afford to a king in distress. It is said, 
that the bard, finding a royal bardship vacant in a more prosperous court, 
made the most of himself in the market, and stayed where he was better 
fed and lodged than he could expect to be in Caredigion; but that 
Teithrin returned, with many valuable gifts, and most especially one from 
Merlin, being a hamper, which multiplied an hundredfold by morning 
whatever was put into it overnight, so that, for a ham and a flask put by 
in the evening, an hundred hams and an hundred flasks were taken out in 
the morning. It is at least certain that such a hamper is enumerated 
among the thirteen wonders of Merlin’s art, and, in the authentic cata- 
logue thereof, is called the Hamper of Gwythno.’—pp. 57 —60. 


We cannot spare room for the songs of the old king, but that on the 
indignation of Taliesin with the bards of Maelgon Gwyneth, who had just 
passed a most insulting observation upon him :— 


‘ False bards the sacred fire pervert, 
Whose songs are won without desert ; 
Who falsehoods weave in specious lays, 
To gild the base with virtue’s praise. 


‘ From court to court, from tower to tower, 
In warrior’s tent, in lady’s bower, 
For gold, for wine, for food, for fire, 
They tune their throats at all men’s hire. 


‘ Their barps re-echo wide and far, 
With sensual love, and bloody war, 
And drunkenness, and flattering lies : 
Truth’s light may shine for other eyes. 


‘ In palaces they still are found, 
At feasts, promoting senseless sound : 
He is their demigod at least, 
Whose only virtue is his feast. 


‘ They love to talk; they hate.to think ; 
All day they sing.; all night they drink ; 
x 2 
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No useful toils their hands employ ; 
In boisterous throngs is all their joy. 


‘ The bird will fly, the fish will swim, 
The bee the honied flowers will skim ; 
Its food by toil each creature brings, 
Except false bards and worthless kings. 


‘ Learning and wisdom claim to find 
Homage and succour from mankind ; 
But learning’s right, and wisdom’s due, 
Are falsely claimed by slaves like you. 


‘ True bards know truth, and truth will show; 
Ye know it not, nor care to know: 
Your king’s weak mind false judgment warps ; 
Rebuke his wrong, or break your harps.’-—pp. 126—128. 


With one more specimen of the author's humour, we must leave him 
with our readers. The following is the ‘ War-Song of Dinas Vawr’ :— 


‘ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition ; 
We met a host, and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


‘On Dyfed’s richest valley. 
Where herds of kine were brousing, 
We made a mighty sally, 
To furnish our carousing. 
Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 
We met them, and overthrew them; 
They struggled hard to beat us; 
But we conquered them, and slew them. 


‘ As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


‘We there, in strife bewild’ring, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in : 
We orphaned many children, 

And widowed many women. 
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The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen ; 
The heroes and the cravens, 
The spearmen and the bowmen. 


‘ We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 

Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, king of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus.---pp. 141—143. 





Art. XV.—Visits to the Religious World. London: Seely and Burn- 
side. 1829. 


Tris publication appears to us little likely to effect the good it is intended 
to promote. It is written in a weak style, and the characters which it de- 
scribes have too many doubtful points in their conduct to let them be offered 
as examples to the religious reader. There is at present a want of simpli- 
city, of plainness, and unaffected thought in many of those who make the 
most noise with their Christian profession, and a work which should expose 
this in a strong and lively manner would deserve no ordinary praise. But 
the present production fails in cleverness of invention, and in that most 
essential part of such a work, a freedom from the commonplaces of 
dialogue, which turn away the not exceedingly willing reader with dis- 
gust. The following will give a tolerably accurate idea of the very uncha- 
racteristic conversations of which the book is mainly composed. 

««« What a pretty view you have from this window, those hills are 
beautiful.” ‘* Rather barren, Mary, but I mean to plant in that hollow, 
which will give a more wooded look to my prospect.” ‘Is that your 
garden?” “Yes, but it is not yet in good cultivation.” “* Have you much 
pleasure-ground ?” ‘ Not much, but enough to make it very pleasant, 
if you are not tired we can walk out.” Mr. Conroy and Mary followed 
him into the shrubbery, there they had a dissertation on shrubs and plants, 
which had been a favourite study of the uncle’s. ‘* You want a good 
stock from the nursery ground to fill up these gaps, my boy (a mode of 
addressing the nephew which he continued from habit, although Mary’s 
brother was nearly thirty years of age). Yes. I shall fill them up next 
year probably, I have other demands upon my purse just now, which must 
be attended to.” ‘I hope, Henry, yon don’t begin by maintaining all 
the sick and destitute of your parish, for it is a bad example to set; the 
parish should look to its own poor; besides, you'll be marrying by and 
by, and then, believe me, my boy, you'll have enough to do with your 
money.” Henry smiled, and replied that he had no such thought at 
present. ‘* Well, we’il talk of this some other time, for I’ve a good 
deal to say to you, and I am not so old but | can take an interest 
in young people’s feelings. Eh! Mary,” he added, looking very archly 
towards his niece, who took no notice that she heard him, “* Henry, 
who officiates in your establishment?” ‘1 have an elderly spinster, 
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a Miss Jenny Dobbins, who is willing and able to undertake all the 
duties of my household; she has been fully engaged this day in making 
all proper arrangements for your reception: airing rooms, baking cakes, 
and I believe ornamenting her Sunday cap to make a due impression on 
my uncle’s servant.” 

‘ This history was scarcely given when Jenny herself appeared, looking 
very important and happy, as the sole agent on whom devolved the numerous 
offices of cook, housemaid, housekeeper, &c. &c. She came to announce 
that tea and coffee were served up. 

‘«« Are younot sometimes dull, living so much alone, Henry?” 

‘** Oh no! never dull; I do better than most people living alone. I am 
very much engaged with my parish duties, and when I come home I have 
my sermons to make, and my studies to pursue, &c. &c.” ’"—pp. 181 —183. 

We cannot stop to give any further proof that it is equally without 
weight and humour, and is altogether wanting in the qualities which 
might secure the success of its instructions. 





a 


Art. XV1.— Deutsches Lesebuch; or Lessons in German Literature. By 
J. Rowbotham, F.A.S.S8.L. London: W. Joy. 1829. 


Ir any thing were necessary to prove the growing interest taken in this 
country in German Literature, we should find it in the number of books 
lately published, for the purpose of facilitating the study of this fine 
language. We have lately noticed Mr. Bernay’s German Poetical 
Anthology, as a book of the utmost value to the student cf German 
literature. It is with pleasure we now recommend Mr. Rowbotham’s 
selection to young students in that language, for whom itis intended, and 
who will find their progress considerably accelerated by a help of this 
kind. ‘The pieces are, unfortunately, not all drawn from the best writers, 
and many of them are consequently disfigured by antiquated expressious 
and foreign idioms, which might have easily been avoided. But they 
have the advantage of being easy and familiar; and the interlineary 
translations by which they are accompanied, are so correctly and inge- 
niously executed, as to leave nothing to be wished for on this head. 








Art. XVII.—Lectures on Shakspeare, §c. By Robert James Ball, B.A. 


Lectures on Shakspeare, and oratorical recitations have been, for some 
time, in the course of delivery at the Russel Institution, by Mr. Ball, 
professor of elocution: and though we do not, from the nature of our 
publication, usually notice the proceedings of the different literary insti- 
tutions in this metropolis, yet, when Shakspeare is the subject of discus- 
sion, we cannot casily pass over in silence what may have been advanced 
respecting him. He enjoys, above all other men, the rare privilege of 
obtaining for those who devote themselves to the elucidation of his works, 
that public notice which their merit, how respectable soever, when employed 
on other subjects, might not perhaps have procured for them. If any thing 
were yet wanting to satisfy us of the extraordinary genius of our immortal 
countryman, it would be placed beyond all doubt by the fact that minds, 
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even of the highest order, have thought it an object worthy of their am- 
bition to employ themselves with success to illustrate his pages. Need we 
mention, as instances, Johnson and Schlegel? The name of the latter, 
celebrated as he is among his own countrymen, would not yet, perhaps, 
have been known here in England, but for his admirable appreciation of 
our dramatic poet. 

Homer, and Dante, and Virgil, have had their commentators of cele- 
brity; but with regard to the productions of those immortal poets, erudi- 
tion and acuteness have been exercised rather in resolving difficulties pre- 
sented by grammatical construction, and in throwing light upon obscure 
allusions to events and personages that have long since been veiled by the 
hand of time; while the commentator on Shakspeare finds ample scope 
for philosophical research in analyzing the combination of passions, 
which regulate the conduct of the various characters delineated by the 
dramatist. 

Homer and Virgil, indeed, present a succession of brilliant and sublime 
conceptions ; but in the number and variety of poetic beauties—in inten- 
sity of feeling—in the food they afford for deep thought—and above all, 
in the wonderful genius, which transforms, as by the wand of magic, the 
most unpromising materials into the most admirable creations—in all 
these, neither of them can be compared with Shakspeare. His Romeo 
and Juliet, affords a most striking instance of the justness of this remark. 
The version of the history of these two lovers, which it is now certain, 
he principally, if not exclusively, had before him, is entitled, ‘* The 
Tragicall Historie of Romeus and Juliet, containing in it a rare example 
of true constancie,’’ composed in verse, The scarcity of the tract induced 
Malone to insert it in his edition, but nothing can be more prolix and 
tedious than this same “‘ rhymed historie ;” yet, the master spirit, like the 
imagined philosopher’s stone, has transformed into gold, and worth, and 
beauty, what was before but dross. The pleasure of seeing the wonder- 
ful transmutation effected, might possibly compensate for the wearisome- 
ness attending the perusal of three thousand jambics, which, in comparison 
with that, which in the play delights, moves, and transports us, are but as 
a blank sheet. 

In many plays of Shakspeare, there exists nearly the same relation 
between whut he found and what he constructed from it, as subsists between 
the description of a thing and the thing itself. His power to infuse life and 
soul into the shapeless masseson which he wrought, is not the only distin- 
guishing feature of this great man’s genius. In thecircumstances and in the 
reflections suited on the progress of the various events, he displays an ac- 
quaintance almost supernatural with the hidden springs of human nature. 
Let the following quotations from Mr. Ball’s Lecture on Macbeth, illustrate 
ourremarks. ‘ The residence of Macbeth at Inverness is next presented to 
our view. There is poetry, exquisite poetry in the lines descriptive of the 
castle: and here there is a profundity of thought, which from its calm 
and stilly gloom may be passed unnoticed by the casual observer: but 
which presents to the reader who endeavours to hold communion with the 
poet’s mind, asublimity of idea as grand as itis awful. The royal Duncan 
is doomed to die by the hand of treason. It is not in the thronged assembly 
of subject nobles, where the voice of prudent counsel, or the clamour of 
wild debate may divert the attention of the loyal from the dagger of the 
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traitor: nor in the front of marshalled hosts returning triumphant from the 
Norwegian fight, where the trumpet and the cymbal peal their notes of 
conquest, drowning the piercing cry of assaulted majesty —nor in halls of 
state where the dance and the song, the feast and the revel, rise high above 
the anguish of parting life, that the poet has placed the murderer and his 
royal victim: but he has led them to a gentle retreat where nature seems 
to repose in silent solitude amid lakes and mountains, that seem to tell of 
all abstraction from the passions and the crimes of men; where “ the gentle 
guest of summer, the temple-haunting martlet, has built his pendent bed, 
and procreant cradle.” Removed from the tumult of war, and from the 
ceremonies of the court, Duncan rejoicing in the preservation of his country, 
and proud of the achievements of his victorious general, retires to 
Macbeth’s castle, which he deems “ a pleasant seat,” to enjoy in tranquillity 
the success attendant on his victorious armies. And here at the moment in 
which he considers himself and his children and his kingdom most secure, 
he perishes by the hand of him whom he had designed tohonour. And this 
consideration of hospitality, held so sacred in all ages and among all 
nations, awakens the chief restraining principle which for a time gives hope 
that the valiant chief who has ‘ earned golden opinions,” will not soil his 
glories for the meed of the assassin. Let the scene in its first opening 
view be prcsented to your coutemplation—not as it appears upon the 
stage—but in its own abstracted beauty. And then for the evening song 
of the bird haunting the solitary towers, and for the sweet air “‘ recom- 
mending itself unto the gentle senses;” place in contrast the succeeding 
storm, and the strange ‘* screams of death” heard upon the midnight air, 
and you will acknowledge the power of the magician, whose wand thus 
suddenly transforms security to danger—calm to tempest—life to death — 
and triumph to lamentation. Nor are these the only accessaries that add 
horror and fearful suvlimity to the scene. A fair and noble hostess receives 
the sovereign at her Castle’s gate, and leads him by the hand with the 
semblance of gratitude and hospitality to the presence of her husband. 
A few hours after she drugs the possets of the king’s groom and lays their 
daggers ready for the murderer’s use; and bending like an evil spirit over 
the sleeping victim, she would herself have done the deed, but for a latent 
feeling of human nature, the only sign that she belongs not to an order of 
creation distinct from men and beasts. Human guilt cannot present a 
more imposing picture of assumed gentleness and ferocious crime—nor 
can poetic genius display a more deep-toned portraiture of the soft and the 
inviting, un which the eye delights to gaze, blended with the coarse and 
the revolting from which the senses shrink with horror.’ 
* * * * * * * 

‘ Our poet carries forward the supernatural agency of his plot by the 
introduction of Banquo’s ghost at the Royal feast. From this period of 
Macbeth’s career we find him advancing in the sea of guilt. And here 
we may observe the wonderful judgment of the poet, and his extraor- 
dinary insight into the hidden workings of the human mind. | An instance 
of the deeply philosophic and moral reflections to be drawn from the sub- 
lime creation of Shakespear’s genius, may escape the observation of all 
but those who analyze, with strict research, the less obvious combinations 
of the poet’s deeply-buried thought. While Macbeth is but “ young in 
crime,” his conscience continues to harrow up his soul, and his remorse 
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incessantly presents to him the image of the murdered Duncan, who 


*« sleeps well.” But when one act of guilt has led to the commission of 
many others, and 


** He is in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that should he wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er,” 


he seems to banish the recollection of his first victim altogether from his 
mind, and we no longer hear from him those pathetic allusions to the 
‘“‘ gracious Duncan,” which showed how “ scorpions filled his mind.” Is 
not this silence in Macbeth a more eloquent proof of the reckless insen- 
sibility of confirmed guilt, than the most powerful language could exem- 
plify ? and does it not evince the deep philosophy of the poet’s mind ?” 

* 


+ * . ” 7 7 


* Although Macbeth places full reliance on the prophecies of the weird 
women, he, nevertheless, resolves to ‘‘ make assurance doubly sure,” by 
the murder of Macduff. But when he hears that his intended victim has 
fled to England, he is hurried forward, with the impetuosity of maddening 
guilt, till at last he knows not whom to trust; since, like the Arab, “ his 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” Even at 
the very season when his enemies advance upon him, aided by auxiliaries 
from England, he finds himself completely destitute; for his wife is seized 
with an illness, beyond the — of medicine, brought on by the fearful 

¢compunctions of remorse. She dies, “as ‘tis thought, by self and violent 
hands,” and Macbeth is left alone, like a bark which sees its consort go 
down amid the waters of the troubled ocean, while the clouds are collect- 
ing over head, and the tide of ruin swells into fearful undulation.’ 
* * * * 7 * * 


Though attracted to Mr. Ball’s Lectures by our admiration, amounting 
almost to enthusiasm, for the Bard of Avon, yet from our knowledge of 
the difficulty of his task, we were not without apprehensions that we 
should experience the mortification of a disappointment. That Mr. Ball 
in his analysis of Shakespear should uniformly exhibit originality of 
thought cannot in reason be expected; but it is no small praise when we 
affirm, that he frequently displays very novel and ingenious views; and 
that his style of composition is equally chaste and elegant, being alike 
removed from that pompous diffusion in which some lecturers have sought 
their chief distinction in their strictures on Shakspeare, and that sterility 
of language, which bespeaks equal sterility of thought. 

Mr. Ball’s dramatic recitations, illustrating the characters on which he 
so ably comments, were delivered in a style of excellence which obtained 
for him the well-merited applause of a numerous auditory. He displayed 
occasionally powers for the stage not inferior to those possessed by some 
of the most distinguished actors of the day; and showed himself to be a 
man possessing not only the judgment to analyse, but also the talent to 
embody, the conceptions of his favourite poet. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Transactions of Literary and Scientific Societies. 


Royal Society, April 30.—Lord de Dunstanville, D. Pollock, and W. 
Pole, Esqrs., took their seats as Fellows. ‘Two interesting papers were 
read ; one on the Respiration of Birds, by Messrs. Allen and Pepys; the 
other, a Report of an examination of Thames Water, by Dr. Bostock. 
There were donations of a cast of a medallion of Euler’s head ; a copy of 
‘Tycho Brahe’s Mechanical Principles of his System of Astronomy ; and 
the Flora Batava, by the King of the Netherlands. 


Royal Society of Literature—On Thursday the annual meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature took place; the Marquess of Lansdowne 
in the chair. The secretary read the report of proceedings; and the 
following elections were made, by ballot, for the ensuing year :— 

President.—The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Duke of Rutland, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lord Bexley, the Earl of Carlisle, the 
Earl of Clare, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, the Hon. George Agar 
Ellis, Colonel Fitzclarence, the Rev. G. Richards, D.D. 

Council.—The Lord Bishop of Ely, Lord Farnborough, the Rev. H.H 
Baber (Librarian), R. Blanshard, Esq., John Caley, Esq., the Rev. Richard 
Cattermole (Secretary), Prince Hoare, Esq., William Jacob, Esq., William 
Jerdan, Esq., A. E. lmpey, Esq. (Treasurer), Lieut.-Col. Leake, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Louis Hayes Petit, Esq. M.P., David Pollock, Esq., William 
Sotheby, Esq., William Tooke, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. 

Auditors.—L. A. Dela Chaumette, Esy. Frederick Madden, Esq. 

Librarian,—The Rev. Henry Harvey Baber. 

Secretary.—The Rev. Richard Cattermole. 

Foreign Secretary.—The Rev. Henry A. Delafite. 

Accountant and Collector.—Mr. Thomas Paull. 

Thanks were voted to the noble chairman, on the motion of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 


Society of Antiquaries.—At the meetings of Thursday, May 7th, and 
the preceding Thursday, a paper was read from Mr. Britton, on Celtic or 
Druidical antiquities, accompanying a series of beautiful drawings from 
the author’s sketches, representing several cromlechs and circles: the lat- 
ter were divided into two classes—simple and compound. Among the 
latter were some interesting representations of the immense monument at 
Avebury, and that called Stonehenge, both in Wiltshire. Mr. Nichols 
communicated a paper on, and representation of, the very curious tapes- 
try in St. Mary Hall, Coventry, 

Society of Arts, May 12.—A meeting of the society took place at 
their house in the Adelphi, for the purpose of distributing the premiums 
voted in the class of polite arts, —his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
in the chair. The secretary stated the reasons that had induced the so- 
ciety to recur to their former practice of holding the distribution at their 
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own house, instead of at the Opera House, as has been of late the practice. 
After which he made some observations on the two classes of amateurs 
and artists, in which the successful candidates were respectively arranged. 
The medals were distributed by his Royal Highness, with the urbanity 
that so eminently distinguishes him when addressing the young; and 
the whole proceedings went off much to the gratification of a large 
assemblage that filled the great room of the society. The distribution of 
rewards in mechanics, and the other practical arts, will take place on 
Monday the 8th of June. 


Miscellaneous. 


Manufactures in France.—It appears from a French paper, that the 
broad cloth manufactures in France have fallen off considerably. In 1825, 
there were six hundred cloth manufacturers in Elbeuf and its environs--- 
there are now only four hundred. At Louviers, within the last three 
years, two-thirds of the cloth manufacturers have disappeared; and at 
Sedan, the number is reduced one-half, 


At Lissabon is now publishing an entire collection of the Portuguese 
laws, in six volumes folio, two of which appeared last year. 


Monumenta Sicula.—A programme of the university of Copenhagen, just 
published by Thorlacius, contains, as a specimen of a collection of 
‘* Monumenta Sicula,” which he is about to edit, an account of a Greek 
inscription of fourteen lines upon a piece of antique leather, on which 
Artemis is represented as goddess of the moon, of nature, and of gene- 
ration. This literary curiosity is preserved in the Museum of Syracus.— 
Dansk Litteratur Tidende, No, 6. 


There is preparing for publication, under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Don, A.L.S., a new edition of Miller’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s 
Dictionary ; the plants, &c. arranged according to the natural system of 
Jussieu and comprising all the modern improvements and discoveries which 
have been made in the sciences of botany, horticulture, and agriculture, to 
the present time. 


We observe an Encyclopedia of Plants announced from the pen 
of Mr. Loudon, of which the Prospectus contains a full account, 
which, knowing the talents of the author, we are sure will not dis- 
appoint us. The work is to resemble Mr. L.’s highly popular volumes 
on Gardening and Agriculture, and will contain no fewer than nearly ten 
thousand engravings on wood, of which beautiful specimens are given in 
the prospectus before us. 


A volume of Stories of Popular Voyages and Travels, with illustrations ; 
containing Abridged Narratives of recent travels of some of the most Popu- 
lar Writers on South America, is announced for speedy publication... 


Receipts of Parisian Theatres.—The receipts of the Paris theatres 
during the month of March were, 682,429 francs, which were thus 
divided : Theatre Francais, 85,607; Variétés, 84,181; Madame, 66,875; 
Opéra Comique, 66,174; Italian Opera, 56,940; Porte St. Martin, 
55,740; French Opera, 52,875; Nouveautés, 52,803; Cirque Olym- 
pique, 47,700; Ambigu, 40,660; Vaudeville, 38,198; Gaiete, 34,764, 
These receipts are higher than in many of the preceding months. 
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In the Press.—A Series of Dissertations, preliminary to a New Har- 
mony of the Gospels, by the Rev. E. Greswell, M.A., and Fellow of C.C.C. 
Oxford. 

Comets.—M. Humboldt has made a communication to M. Arago of 
some remarks by M. Encke on the progress of a comet, from which he 
draws inferences confirmatory of the hypothesis respecting the resistance 
opposed to the motions of the heavenly bodies by the atmosphere. 

Mrravels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, &c. are announced, by 
R. R. Madden. The author is stated to be a physician, and to have been 
sojourning for four years in these countries. 

York Cathedral.—-The late Mr. Carter made a series of large and 
elaborate drawings of this celebrated church for Sir Mark Sykes. They 
were some years in progress, and during their execution the worthy baronet 
died. He had, however, advanced (as reported) 500/. to the artist; and 
as there was a demand for 400/. or 5001. more, the executors declined to 
complete the purchase. The volume came to the hammer, with the artist’s 
immense collection of drawings, MSS. antiquarian fragments, &c. and was 
knocked down for 337/. It has since been purchased by John Boadley, 
Esq. of South Ella, Yorkshire, who has thus enhanced his very valuable 
and excellent library with one of the finest collections of architectural 
drawings ever executed. There are 24 drawings of plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, and minute details, of every part of this much-famed minister; and 
Mr. Boadley has very generously sent this volume to London, subject to 
the custody of Mr. Britton, that Mr. Smirke may profit by the authentic 
evidence it affords in rebuilding and fitting up the choir. 


Captain Brooke, who is already known as a traveller by the works he has 
published on the northern parts of Europe, is about to present to the world 
an Account of an interesting Tour he has recently been making in Barbary 
and Spain. 

Mr. William Hosking is preparing for publication a Popular System of 
Architecture, to be illustrated with engravings, and exemplified by refer- 
ence to well-known structures, It is intended as a class or text-book in 
that branch of a liberal education, and will contain an explanation of 
the scientific terms which forms its vocabulary, and are of constant 
occurrence. 

A forthcoming work, Mémoires Complets du duc de Saint Simon, is 
exciting great interest in Paris. These memoirs, which are said to be very 
curious, were commenced in 1688, and finished in 1743. 

Portraits of the most celebrated Beauties of all Nations is announced 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., under the superintendence of Mr. Alaric 
Watts. It is to consist of a series of portraits of the most beautiful and 
celebrated women of all nations, from an early period in the history of 
portrait-painting to the present time, with specimens of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raffaello, Holbein, Giorgione, Tintoretto, Titian, Sir Antonio More, 
Paul Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Velasquez, Vandyck, Mignard, Rembrandt, 
Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Kneller, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, David, 
Opie, Harlowe, and several of the most distinguished painters of the 
present day. For the sake of variety of style and costume, a chronologi- 
cal arrangement will be avoided; so that it is not improbable that the 
first number may contain portraits by Titian, Guido, Mignard, Vandyck, 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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